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The  Ethical  Challenge  of  Environmental 
Protection 

Howard  S.  Irwin,  Long  Island  University,  New  York,  USA 


Editorial  Note:  This  article  poses  many  questions  for 
those  interested  In  education.  We  live  In  a  period  of 
rapid  global  change.  What  are  we  doing  about  adapting 
education  to  the  need  for  learning  how  to  change  our 
thinking  and  our  actions  for  the  better?  It  Is  easy  to  see 
hat,  so  far,  we  are  not  doing  very  well:  with  unemploy* 
ment,  inflation,  violence,  terrorism,  and  Increasing 
illiteracy  accompanying  a  burgeoning  population. 
Present  trends  will  have  to  be  changed  unless  we  want 
nore  of  the  same.  The  poisonous  wastes  in  the  air  we 
wreathe  may  be  our  own  or  other  countries’  wafted  on 
he  winds. 

Some  questions,  then:  Isn’t  a  hard  and  critical  look 
it  our  values  overdue?  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to 
ntroduce  a  more  globally  significant  curriculum  for 
levelopment  of  global  perspective  on  conditions  affect- 
ng  our  daily  lives?  To  develop  support  for  global 
fractures  for  cooperation  In  more  effective  manage- 
nent  of  global  affairs?  jin  rejecting  the  contenf- 
entred  curriculum  has  the  pendulum  swung  too  far  In 
hie  direction  of  the  child-centred  curriculum,  empha- 
izlng  Individual  needs  and  self-fulfilment?  Does  this 
ring  about  self-centered  adults  failing  to  relate  effec- 
ively  to  the  world  around  them?  lacking  the  cog- 
itlons  and  skills  that  would  enable  them  to  enjoy 
ie  satisfaction  of  contributing  constructively  to  the 
oclety  In  which  they  can  become  participants  or 
jaders?  Have  we  under-valued  the  satisfaction  of  self- 
ilfilment  through  achievement  of  goals  for  the  welfare 
f  the  community?  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  in 
hich  each  of  us  has  a  share?  Do  we,  perhaps,  have 
innel  vision  committed  to  values  in  our  specialized 
elds  so  exclusively  that  we  do  not  take  the  time  to 
am  what  we  need  to  know  to  make  the  decisions 
laplng  our  destiny? 

Your  thoughts  In  response  to  these  and  other  ques- 
ans  will  be  welcomed  by  the  editors.  Marion  Brown 


seems  wryly  paradoxical,  that  although  one 
f  mankind’s  unique  endowments  is  the 
apacity  to  mould  future  events  from  the  ex- 
erience  of  the  past,  it  is  still  necessary  for 
Dciety  to  come  to  the  brink  of  crisis  before 
iking  remedial  action  or  acceding  to  correc- 
/e  action  taken  on  its  behalf.  Yet  this  is  what 
=ts  happened  again  and  again  in  recent  his- 
»ry  all  over  the  world.  Mankind’s  inability, 
ithin  any  social  and  economic  system,  what- 
rex  its  premise  or  sophistication,  to  react  in 
iticipation  of  a  harmful  event  or  result  has 


greatly  contributed  to  today’s  confusion,  des¬ 
pair,  indirection,  and  nihilism.  Such  processes 
of  the  decade  as  the  loss  of  vast  areas  of 
cropland  to  desert,  the  erosion  of  billions  of 
tons  of  fertile  top  soil,  national  conflicts  for 
control  over  sources  of  petroleum,  and  the 
detectable  reduction  of  stratospheric  ozone 
are  all  detrimental  to  the  realization  of  popu¬ 
larly  desired  living  standards,  yet  are  tardily 
perceived  and  grudgingly  accepted  as  reali¬ 
ties,  but  only  as  effects  become  severe 
enough  to  be  widely  felt. 

Merely  to  remonstrate  in  anguish  about  the 
future  will  solve  nothing.  Every  society  has  ex¬ 
ploited  natural  resources  in  order  to  reach 
higher  cultural  and  social  standards,  and  all 
continue  to  do  so  at  an  accelerating  pace 
year  after  year.  But  at  the  same  time,  because 
the  ordinary  agents  of  energy  transfer  are 
limited  in  supply,  and  because  the  iron  and 
other  principal  metallic  and  crystalline 
minerals  we  have  chosen  as  means  by  which 
we  extend  ourselves  to  modify  our  environ¬ 
ment  are  similarly  finite  in  supply  and  un- 
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evenly  accessible,  and  are  running  out  one  by 
one,  we  are  confronted  with  the  real  prospect 
of  multidimensional  change  in  our  lives,  in 
our  country,  and  in  our  civilization;  or  the 
alternative  of  armed  conflagration  in  order 
to  protect  the  sources  of  what  remains.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  elements  of  change 
loom  in  the  world’s  future,  such  as  fresh¬ 
water  scarcity,  firewood  shortages,  carbon 
dioxide  buildup,  and  widespread  malnutrition 
(starvation),  and  that  all  of  them  are  interre¬ 
lated,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  a  world¬ 
wide  holistic  view  of  where  we  are,  leavened 
by  historical  perspective  about  where  we’ve 
been,  as  we  contemplate  where  we  are  going. 

Because  all  nature  is  in  fact  a  web  of  re¬ 
lationships  and  dependencies,  because  no 
species,  not  even  ours,  stands  alone,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  balanced  functioning  of  all 
natural  processes  (photosynthesis,  respira¬ 
tion,  putrefaction,  and  the  associated  natural 
cycling  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  nitrogen),  and 
because  historically  any  species  that  has 
failed  to  function  productively,  cooperatively 
and  adaptably  among  its  associates  has  been 
doomed  to  extinction,  the  message  is  clear 
to  all  mankind  today:  adapt  to  the  rules  of  the 
ecosystem  game,  or  die. 

Perspective  on  Our  Predicament 

It  wasn’t  always  this  way.  Although  the  world 
is  at  least  5  billion  years  old,  with  living  things 
having  held  sway  for  perhaps  half  that  time, 
man’s  discernible  history  dates  back  scarcely 
more  than  1 /500th  of  that  living  epoch. 
Natural  forces  kept  mankind  starved,  diseased 
and  preyed  upon  by  physically  superior  foes 
and  thus  held  .in  check  most  of  his  5  million 
or  so  years  on  earth,  just  as  all  creatures  are 
governed.  But  quite  suddenly,  a  mere  200 
years  ago,  man  turned  the  tables  and  began 
waging  war  on  the  rest  of  the  natural  world, 
and  vanquished  it.  Thus  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  technological  revolution  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  medical  care  liberated  people  from 
a  cruel  nature,  but,  alas,  we  now  can  see 
the  liberation  was  carried  out  on  false  as¬ 
sumptions. 

The  arithmetic  of  exponential  growth, 
fuelled  by  more  and  more  people,  with  higher 
and  higher  material  aspirations,  met  at  greater 
and  greater  demands  on  the  world’s  fixed 


assets,  leads  to  sudden  shortages,  placing 
tremendous  economic  and  political  strains  on 
a  fractured,  destructively  competitive  world 
order  that  is  not  organized  to  deal  with  them. 
We  have  a  sample  of  this  in  today’s  oil 
situation.  As  Dennis  Meadows(l)  and  Garrett 
Hardjn  (2)  and  Gerard  Riel  (3)  have  pointed 
out  in  separate  books,  unbridled  growth  in 
the  exploitation  of  public  resources  favors 
one  who  focusses  profits  narrowly  and  distri¬ 
butes  losses  broadly.  The  consequences  of 
such  action,  when  intensified  by  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  history,  are  potentially  dangerous  and 
now  actually  degrading  such  public  resources 
as  air,  water,  and  living  systems.  This  is 
the  significance  of  cancer-threatening  ozone 
depletion  and  the  climatological  implications 
of  the  ominous  carbon  dioxide  buildup  in  the 
air,  the  soil-  and  lake-sterilizing  effect  of  acid 
rain,  the  continued  fouling  of  streams,  rivers, 
and  coastal  waters  with  industrial  pollutants 
that  impoverish  aquatic  and  marine  life,  and 
the  unremitting  endangerment  and  extinction 
of  species  of  wildlife  and  of  trees  and  wild 
plants  by  strip  mining,  stock  ranching,  dam 
building,  and  clear-cutting. 

I  find  it  little  short  of  astonishing  that  some 
of  our  most  imaginative  prophets,  Alvin  Wein¬ 
berg  (4),  and  Buckminster  Fuller (5) ,  among 
them,  have  asserted  that  economic  growth 
can  continue  in  the  now  universally  accepted 
pattern  so  long  as  we  have  an  abundance  of 
cheap  energy  with  which  to  construct  environ¬ 
mentally  mitigating  solutions,  that  is,  to  spawn 
technological  fixes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  versatility  of  20th  century  technology  in 
improvising,  generating,  and  swapping  re¬ 
sources  has  drastically  shifted  our  direct  de¬ 
pendence  away  from  living  resources,  as  by 
synthetic  materials  replacing  and  supplanting 
natural  products.  But  we  are  now  down  to 
a  basic  dependence  of  man  on  fresh  water, 
oxygen,  a  handful  of  organic  and  inorganic 
compounds,  a  narrow  temperature  range,  anc 
radiation  protection,  needs  unlikely  to  be 
further  reduced.  More  than  the  fever  of  to 
day’s  petroleum  crisis,  more  than  the  may 
hem  in  world  economics  and  tension  in  worlc 
politics,  and  basic  to  resolving  these  anc 
other  social  dysfunctions,  real  and  imminent 
the  clear  scientific  and  political  issue  of  the 
decades  ahead  is  to  find  ways  to  tailor  the 
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requirements  of  human  endeavor  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  capacity  and  replenishment  potential  of 
the  natural  world.  Our  consumption  econo¬ 
mics  must  yield  to  sustained-yield  economics. 
The  poltical  system  able  to  translate  this 
irrefutable  truth  into  socio-economic  reality 
will  inherit  the  earth.  No  extant  system  has 
yet  shown  itself  able. 

Necessity  for  Education  for  Environmental 
Protection 

Responsible  citizenship  today  must  include 
the  capacity  to  deal  intelligently  with  environ¬ 
mental  protection,  which  is  the  philosophical 
rationale  for  sustained-yield  economics  and 
the  greatest  long-term  issue  of  our  time.  Just 
as  the  educated,  aware  citizen  was  essential 
in  Jefferson’s  era,  the  environmentally  edu¬ 
cated,  environmentally  responsible  citizen  is 
vital  in  our  own  era  if  the  future  is  to  offer  any 
hope.  The  environmental  and  political  leaders 
Df  the  1960s  and  1970s  who  called  upon 
Americans  to  subordinate  immediate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  advantage  found  the  sledding  rough, 
:orthe  evolutionary  ideal  of  long-term  stability 
n  man-environment  relations  runs  smack 
against  the  all-pervading  growth-oriented 
American  ethos.  Conservation  is  OK  when 
^ou  can  afford  it,  but  to  step  from  the  vague 
deal  to  the  tough  sacrificial  decision  and 
an  to  the  unpopular  mechanism  of  imple¬ 
mentation  is  for  most  persons  too  great. 

What  Garrett  Hardin  termed  the  Tragedy 
af  the  Commons’  has  long  worked  to  dis¬ 
courage  environmental  sanity.  Why,  after  all, 
should  the  individual  conserve  energy  if  he 
can  pay  for  it?  Why  should  he  or  she  limit 
lis  or  her  reproductive  activity  if  he  or  she 
can  support  the  children  who  issue  or,  as  is 
he  case  in  so  much  of  the  world,  when  the 
children  are  traditionally  needed  for  family 
economics,  or  for  one’s  community  status? 

Certainly,  people  are  more  aware  of  environ- 
nental  problems  now  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
eternalizing  and  personalizing  a  general 
imorphous  concern  about  environmental  im¬ 
balances  (about  the  ‘ecology’)  to  the  extent 
>f  giving  up  privileges  now  taken  as  rights  — 
/ell,  that  is  not  very  appealing  and  few  see 
.  need  for  cooperating.  After  all,  hasn’t  R&D 
Iways  provided  solutions?  And  what  is  the 
rst  reaction  of  most  Americans  to  environ¬ 


mental  protection  legislation,  anyway?  To 
search  for  loopholes. 

Rationale  for  an  Environmental  Ethic 

To  find  a  credible  rationale  it  is  necessary 
to  look  back  into  the  evolution  of  ethics  in 
human  history,  about  the  expansion  of  the 
basic  concern  for  self,  then  for  family,  for 
tribe  and  nation,  and  on  to  embrace  race  and 
all  of  mankind.  In  more  recent  time,  that  con¬ 
cern  has  been  expanded  and  transferred  to 
mammals,  to  birds,  then  to  all  animals,  to 
plants,  to  all  life,  and  now  to  the  environment 
in  all  its  manifestations.  Ethics  have  evolved 
over  time  to  encompass  ever  larger  com¬ 
munities,  going  beyond  a  concern  for  self- 
preservation  and  human  well-being  to  include 
animals,  plants,  soil  and  water.  There  is  still 
widespread  blindness  about  the  upper  limits 
of  the  ethical  tree,  about  passing  from  Lassie, 
Snoopy,  Smokey  the  Bear  and  Miss  Piggy, 
who  are  withjn  the  protective  ring  of  most 
people's  personal  ethics,  to  pigeons  and 
squirrels,  whose  status  varies,  to  gophers  and 
ants,  and  on  to  snakes,  worms,  and  potato 
bugs,  who  lie  far  outside.  Beyond  animals, 
precious  few  feel  plants  of  any  kind  deserve 
inclusion  in  the  ethical  fold,  and  scarcely 
anyone  even  thinks  about  amoebae,  bacteria, 
and  other  largely  invisible  creatures  that  per¬ 
form  unbelievably  complex  and  absolutely 
vital  functions  that  benefit  all  forms  of  life. 
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Nature  is  Mother  to  All  Living  Things:  She 
Does  Not  Favor  One  Species  More  than 
Another 

As  Leopold  (6)  said,  ‘The  biotic  team  does  not 
work  for  man  any  more  than  it  does  for  chip¬ 
munks  or  goldfish.’  Going  beyond  animals, 
plants,  and  microscopic  creatures  lacking  the 
capacity  for  moral  mutualism  with  humans, 
we  have  the  highest  level  of  ethical  evolution, 
which  involves  mans  relations  with  an  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  parts  of  the  environment  not 
commonly  regarded  as  alive,  such  as  air, 
water,  and  rocks. 

It  is  among  those  who  have  this  depth  of 
vision  and  breadth  of  perception  that  we  hear 
voices  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  ecosystem  as  an  ultimate 
concern  of  conservation.  But  having  reached 
this  limited  intellectual  attainment  does  not 
mean  that  environmental  altruism  pervades 
society.  Garrett  Hardin  (2)  believes  that  only 
force  (‘mutual  coercion  mutually  agreed 
upon’)  can  temper  human  egocentricity. 
Most  people  agree  self-interest  is  here  to  stay 
and  might  as  well  be  used  as  a  motivation 
for  environmental  responsibility,  at  least  until 
a  higher  one  gains  acceptance. 

What  is  intriguing  about  the  quest  today  for 
an  environmental  ethic  is  that  .it  is  an  effort 
to  recover  something  that  has  been  lost 
rather  than  to  discover  something  new.  Primi¬ 
tive  man  likely  possessed  an  ethic  that  ex¬ 
tended  well  beyond  his  fellow  men,  one  which 
embraced  plants  and  animals,  even  mountains 
and  rivers,  endowing  them  with  souls,  all  seen 
as  members  of  the  community  and  subject 
to  ethical  restraints.  It  seems  clear  that,  under 
the  pressures  of  individualism,  competition, 
technology,  nationalism,  and  capitalism,  man¬ 
kind  gradually  lost  this  broad  ethical  pers¬ 
pective.  In  recent  decades,  under  the  counter¬ 
vailing  pressures  of  internationalism,  resource 
exhaustion,  priority  revision,  and  a  growing 
understanding  of  ecological  reality,  we  have 
begun  to  intellectualjze  —  to  rediscover  — 
something  our  ancestors  instinctively 
grasped. 

Need  for  Revival  of  Environmental  Ethics 

Environmental  ethics,  if  socialized  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  human  ethics,  would  have  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  impact  on  current  land  use.  Growth, 


for  example,  in  human  numbers  and  in  the 
resource  demand  to  meet  higher  material  ex¬ 
pectations,  cannot  be  achieved  without  in¬ 
fringing  on  the  rights  of  other  forms  of  life  to 
flourish  or  even  to  exist.  A  true  environmental 
ethic  would  consider  if  not  check  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  tract  housing  at  the  expense  of  rare 
plant  habitats  or  even  of  frogs’  swamps  just 
as  social  ethics  now  normally  checks  the 
desire  of  one  person  to  succeed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another  by  robbing  him.  Environ¬ 
mental  ethics  requires  protection  of  life  of 
natural  communities,  of  species,  of  eco¬ 
systems,  from  the  egocentric  impulses  of  our¬ 
selves,  members  of  a  single  species. 

Implicit  here  is  the  common  perception  of 
an  ethical  view  in  contrast  to  an  economic 
view  of  mjan-environment  relations.  When 
beset  by  environmental  problems,  the  econo¬ 
mist  typically  internalizes  the  externalities; 
that  is,  he  wants  the  polluters  to  pay  enough 
to  clean  up  the  mess  they’ve  made.  But  the 
value  of  land  has  to  embrace  things  like  love, 
respect,  and  admiration.  A  land-use  decision 
is  right  when  it  tends  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  stability,  and  beauty  of  the  biotic 
community.  It  is  wrong  when  it  does  other¬ 
wise,  whatever  the  short-term  dollar  implica¬ 
tions. 

Needed:  Ethical  Economics  —  An  Ethical 
Way  of  Managing  Our  World  Household  in 
Relation  to  Natural  Systems  (Ecosystems) 
The  urgency  of  finding  ethical  rather  than 
purely  economic  ways  of  ordering  man’s 
relationship  to  his  habitat  is  increased  by  the 
probability  that  in  the  not-too-far-distant 
future  man  will  have  the  technological  power 
to  completely  bend  the  earth  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  The  stakes  would  be  higher,  just  as 
they  are  with  today’s  nuclear  arms  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  spear.  Before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  mans  appetites  were  checked 
by  his  inabilities.  Technological  advance 
increasingly  makes  possible  total  environ¬ 
mental  exploitation.  In  the  absence  of  know¬ 
ing  what  will  be  required,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  to  sustain  future  human  generations, 
the  need  for  ethical  restraint  never  has  been 
greater. 

Human  beings  spend  twenty  years  bringing 
up  their  young.  A  major  part  of  that  process 
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is  devoted  to  teaching  kids  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  their  relations  with  other 
people.  Schools,  churches,  clubs,  camps,  and, 
if  necessary,  policemen  and  courts,  reinforce 
the  lessons.  The  product  is  usually  a  person 
capable  of  participation  as  a  responsible 
member  of  society.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
not  torturing  dogs  or  pulling  the  tails  of  cats, 
responsibility  ends  at  the  person-to-person 
level.  We  have  been  taught  social,  not  eco¬ 
logical,  responsibility. 

Consider  the  result  if  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  effort  were  invested  in  instilling  an 
environmental  ethic  as  is  now  given  over  to 
building  a  personal  one.  The  responsibility  of 
people  for  land  and  other  life  forms,  including 
the  need  for  restraint  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  would  be  within  reach.  The 
calls  for  protection  would  not  drift  away 
with  the  wind  or  be  dismissed  as  good  things 
For  others  to  do. 

The  point  here  is  that  protecting  the  en¬ 
vironment  cannot  simply  be  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  as  .it  is  very  largely  today,  any 
more  than  protecting  one’s  family  from  being 
ravished  and  exploited  is  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  One  does  not  consider  the  price 
f  someone  threatens  to  rape  one’s  daughter. 
With  environmental  ethics  a  reality,  the  same 
would  be  true  of  attempts  to  defile  and  de¬ 
grade  the  land.  The  individual  freedom  we 
arize  so  dearly  cannot  connote  freedom  to 
abuse  the  earth  any  more  than  it  connotes 
reedom  to  abuse  other  people.  In  this  sense, 
athics  are  restraints.  They  have  helped  order 
'elationships  among  people.  Extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  relationship  of  people  to  the  earth, 
athics  could,  indeed  must,  become  the  guide- 
ine  and  the  key  to  environmental  responsi¬ 
bility. 

I  is  Primarily  What  Happens  on  the  Land  that 
Effects  Air  and  Water 

analyzing  the  flaws  in  current  environmental 
»olicy,  regulations  are  resisted  partly  because 
lere  are  generic  shortcomings  due  to  basic 
rrors  of  perception  perpetuated  in  the  en- 
bling  environmental  legislation.  For  example, 
le  natural  unity  of  the  environment  and  the 
and-use  implications  of  environmental  laws 
ave  been  ignored.  Legislators  have  failed  to 
ealize  that  air,  water,  land,  and  all  living 


things  are  interwoven  and  inseparable  parts 
of  a  whole,  a  failing  that  was  compounded  by 
concentrating  policies  and  proliferating  regu¬ 
lations  on  air  and  water,  precisely  the  wrong 
initial  parts,  considering  that  it  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  land  that  usually  determines  what 
happens  to  change  the  quality  of  air  and 
water. 

Land  is  already  a  part  of  the  economic 
system.  Its  value  is  commonly  recognized  and 
most  pollution  and  environmental  abuses  ori¬ 
ginate  on  land.  These  facts  emphasize  the 
centrality  of  land  use  .in  efforts  to  reduce 
environmental  abuse  and  better  allocate 
costs.  To  repeat  a  base  law:  we  in  many 
societies  have  made  much  better  tax  collec¬ 
tors  than  regulators.  In  a  sense,  the  present 
respite  in  environmental  regulation  may  prove 
therapeutic,  providing  it  is  brief  and  used 
constructively. 

One  Suggestion 

One  approach  would  be  a  land-use  charge 
system,  under  which  monetary  charges  would 
be  based  on  the  value  assigned  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  optimal  use  of  a  tract,  in 
keeping  with  environmental  integrity  criteria, 
and  the  actual  use  made  of  the  land.  Land- 
use  criteria  incorporate  descriptions  of  soil 
and  subsoil,  of  vegetation  and  animal  life,  of 
surface  and  ground  water  characteristics. 
Also  to  be  included  here  is  the  historical 
setting  of  the  land.  On  the  basis  of  land-use 
data,  many  of  them  already  available  in  the 
USA,  from  such  agencies  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  agencies,  at  least  a  preliminary 
judgment  can  be  made  of  the  land’s  carrying 
capacity;  the  resiliency  of  the  land,  the  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  put  without  irredeemably 
altering  it.  Land  classifications  and  priority 
assignments  are  neither  simple  nor  easy. 
They  must  be  a  calculus  of  environmental, 
economic,  and  regional  elements.  Moreover, 
the  cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  is  necessary.  For  example,  on  the 
basis  of  geological,  hydrological,  and  biologi¬ 
cal  data,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might 
provide  the  criteria  for  defining  environmen¬ 
tally  critical  areas,  in  consultation  with  state 
and  local  authorities.  Unlike  property  taxes, 
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the  land-use  charge  would  not  be  to  raise 
revenue,  but  to  apply  market  mechanisms  to 
influence  land-use  decisions. 

Our  Value  Systems 

One  reason  that  evaluating  the  contribution  of 
ecosystem  functioning  to  human  well-being 
proves  to  be  a  complex  task  is  that  it  in¬ 
volves  weighing  human  social  values,  and  this 
is  the  quintessential  task  of  politics.  In  order 
for  citizens  to  communicate  to  their  political 
representative  any  well  thoughtout  desires 
about  tempering  the  pace  of  development  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  it  is  essential  for  the  public  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  benefits  they  obtain 
from  undisturbed  nature,  and  this  requires 
assembling,  integrating,  and  evaluating  basic 
objective  data  by  professionals  who  operate 
in  a  wide  array  of  disciplines.  An  increasing 
fund  of  data  (heavily  biogeographical)  is 
being  gathered  by  an  expanding  roster  of 
professional  biologists,  ecologists,  statisti¬ 
cians,  geographers,  geologists,  meteorolo¬ 
gists  and  others  in  countries  around  the 
world. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is  how  big  can 
human  activities  get  before  all  aspects  of 
the  supporting  natural  system  begin  to  pro¬ 
gressively  degrade.  Although  less  than  1/1  Oth 
of  1%  of  the  solar  energy  reaching  the  upper 
limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is  actually 
converted  to  energy-yielding  plant  tissue,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  energy-based  tech¬ 
nologies  can  reinforce  or  substitute  for  the 
simple,  self-'regulating  systems  of  energy 
flow.  The  man-devised  surrogates,  such  as 
irrigating  cropland  and  fertilizing  soils  de¬ 
pleted  by  unrelenting  crop  production,  result 
in  a  now  well-known  array  of  environmental 
disruptions  not  directly  related  to  the  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  watering  of  fields  or  spreading 
the  contents  of  bags  of  5-10-5  ‘fertilizer’.  But 
when  you  think  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  fobbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  which  is  the 
soundest  analogy  for  irrigation,  or  using  the 
precious  stored  energy  in  petroleum  to  re¬ 
charge  the  soil  nutrient  losses  created  by  the 
unnatural  botanical  monstrosities  we  call 
crops,  you  get  some  sense  of  the  price,  and 
perhaps  see  that  it  miqht  be  worthwhile 
trying  to  avert  it  in  the  first  place  by  either 


growing  our  food  monsters  elsewhere  in  less 
fragile  places  or  trading  them  in  for  less  lush 
food  plant  species  that  have  naturally  evolved 
to  grow  under  less-than-ideal  conditions 
(species  exemplified  by  our  native  tapary 
beans,  ground  nuts  and  amaranths). 

Effects  of  Unprecedented  Population  Growth 

What  can  we  say  about  the  effects  of  bur¬ 
geoning  human  activities  on  the  biosphere? 
Well,  it  is  pretty  well  accepted  now  that  in 
any  mature  forest  or  prairie,  about  15%  of  the 
solar  energy  fixed  by  plants  is  transferred  to 
the  animals  that  eat  those  plants.  Animals 
that  eat  these  animals  take  about  15%  of  this 
energy.  And  so  it  continues  on  up  the  line. 
Conclusion:  No  matter  how  large  and  lush 
the  plant  population,  meat-eating  animals 
will  be  rare  because  there  is  simply  not 
enough  energy  transferred  to  them  to  sup¬ 
port  them  in  abundance.  They  are  no  less 
important  for  all  this,  as  they  exert  essential 
population  controls  on  the  creatures  they 
prey  upon.  But  the  dependence  of  people  on 
animal  tissue  for  protein  thus  comes  at  a  high 
environmental  cost. 

It  has  long  been  axiomatic  in  ecology  that 
undisturbed  or  virgin  vegetation  is  of  high 
quality  in  the  energy  sense  because  it  is 
efficient  in  the  use  and  re-use  of  available 
nutrients.  The  cycling  of  tissue-building 
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minerals,  fixed  by  photo-synthesis,  released 
by  bacterial  and  fungal  decay,  .is  as  complex 
as  the  availability  of  these  nutrients  allows. 
Mature  forests  are  jn  fact  tightly  functioning 
natural  systems.  When  they  become  targets 
of  annihilation,  the  relatively  efficient,  large¬ 
bodied,  long-lived  species  of  animals  and 
widely  spaced  lofty  trees  are  replaced  by 
hordes  of  nutrient-demanding,  small-bodied, 
short-lived,  rapidly  reproducing  plants  and 
animals,  the  ultimate  of  which  are  the  weeds 
of  cultivation  and  the  vermin  of  habitation. 
When  human  demand  for  energy  in  the  form 
of  food  exceeds  local  potential,  or  the  local 
oiota  is  unsuited  to  prevailing  custom,  agri¬ 
culture  is  practiced,  with  nutrient  additives 
o  the  soil  disturbing  water  bodies  and  with 
croadly  toxjc  compounds  eliminating  a  wide 
range  of  organisms  beyond  the  intended 
arget  pests,  thereby  degrading  the  local 
auna.  Eventually,  sometimes  quickly,  destruc- 
ion  of  the  original  natural  system  goes  be¬ 
yond  all  redemption  and  the  site  must  be 
ibandoned.  Much  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
i as  suffered  this  history.  The  pattern  is  clear 
ind  supported  by  impressive  evidence:  a  re¬ 
action  in  biological  complexity  of  the  original 
orest,  savanna,  alpine  field,  or  whatever, 
cads  to  gross  imbalance  .in  nutrient  cycling 
,nd  a  sharp  reduction  in  energy  productivity, 
"he  land-use  question,  again,  is  how  far 
3  it  safe  to  go? 

There  are  abundant  signs  that  the  expan¬ 
ion  of  human  influences  on  the  natural  en- 
ironment  has  led  to  undreamed  of  world- 
ride  malfunctions  of  unforeseen  complexity. 
Je  need  only  remember  DDT,  PCBs,  fall-out 
ad ioactivity ,  and  increases  in  atmospheric 
ust  that  came  to  light  some  years  ago,  to 
hich  we  must  add  changes  in  ozone  and 
arbon  dioxide  concentration  of  the  air,  acid 
lin,  species  extinction  at  the  rate  of  one 
nown  species  of  animal  per  day,  and  the 
ear-cutting  of  the  Amazon  rain  forest  at  the 
tte  of  100  acres  per  hour.  While  each  of 
ese  changes  is  increasingly  seen  as  having 
reat  significance  for  the  human  species 
orldwide,  they  are  simply  examples  to  sup- 
)rt  the  general  truth  of  massive  chemical, 
ysical,  and  biological  degradation  that  chal- 
nge  the  classical  assumptions  about  eter- 
il  economic  growth. 


In  the  long  run,  there  is  only  one  source  of 
energy  that  will  safely  support  the  activities 
of  man  beyond  the  demands  made  on  the 
earth’s  natural  energy  fluxes  and  that  is  solar 
energy,  in  all  its  manifestations.  Within  the 
next  few  decades  we  can  expect  worldwide 
human  demands  on  plant  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  to  double:  demands  for  food,  fuel,  and 
fiber,  and  for  environmental  services  such  as 
fresh-water  cycling.  The  challenge  for  indus¬ 
trial,  governmental,  and  institutional  leaders 
is  to  reject  uninformed  opinion  and  short¬ 
sighted  bias  favoring  status-quo  and  to  move 
energetically  toward  alternatives  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  short  and  long  term.  For  me,  the 
underlying  message  here  is  that  in  the  face 
of  uncertainty  about  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  energy  options  open  to  us,  the 
more  that  are  pursued  and  refined,  the  better. 
But  chaos  is  already  enveloping  societies 
anyway  and  the  international  business  world 
is  rapidly  falling  into  disarray. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

Remembering  that  we  shall  increase  from  4 
billion  plus  to  7  billion  people  in  25-35  years, 
that  our  challenge  is  to  preserve  if  not  en¬ 
hance  the  diversity  of  life  on  earth  in  our 
own  interest,  that  economic  growth  must  be 
directed  in  ways  consistent  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  the  world’s  life  sup¬ 
port  systems,  and  that  unless  the  individual’s 
dignity  and  the  humaneness  of  people,  the 
grace  of  civilization,  are  preserved,  the  bar¬ 
barism  overtaking  so  many  modern  cities  will 
surely  spread.  It  is  obvious  there  are  no  easy 
or  simple  answers.  I  believe,  however,  that 
once  we  accept  the  reasons  for  the  present 
predicament  and  where  the  alternative  paths 
ahead  can  lead,  there  is  reason  to  find  the 
very  depths  and  complexity  of  the  problem  a 
source  of  optimism.  For  example,  once  the 
true  ecological  and  social  price  of  releasing 
chemical  wastes  or  untreated  sewage  into  the 
air  or  water  is  understood,  acid  rain,  the  des¬ 
truction  of  fisheries,  and  the  expansion  of 
garbage  dumps  can  be  prevented. 

What  is  more,  the  very  fact  that  worldwide 
economic  and  environmental  problems  have 
converged  before  us  today  is  the  result  of 
massive  social  actions,  or  inaction,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  Godzilla-like  biological  capa- 
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bilities  of  individual  persons.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  social  organization  of  people  that  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  world’s  life  support 
systems.  One  of  the  most  basic  lessons  of 
biological  science,  one  that  somehow  must 
be  emblazoned  on  the  portals  leading  to  the 
epoch  before  us,  is  that  nothing  can  survive 
on  this  planet  unless  it  is  in  harmony  with  a 
larger,  global  plan  of  resource  conservation. 
What  kept  life  generating  on  earth  before  the 
advent  of  man  is  the  endless  evolution  of  new 
life-forms  and  the  conversion  of  the  wastes  of 
organisms  into  fresh  organic  matter  suitable 
for  the  use  of  succeeding  generations.  This  is 
what  Barry  Commoner  meant  by  ‘Closing 
Circle’.  His  allusion  was  both  to  the  vital 
cycling  of  raw  materials  in  nature  and  to  the 
noose  that  will  choke  any  civilization  failing  to 
respect  that  premise 

Industrial  mankind  has  not  only  broken  out 
of  the  cycle  of  life  but  is  trapped  in  patterns 
of  social  organization  that  are  philosophically 
committed  to  conquer  and  overcome  nature, 
an  orientation  that  is  now  and  has  long  been 
inappropriate  and  that  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  state  of  dire  emergency. 

Children  still  receive  only  vague  moral 
direction  concerning  the  treatment  of  nautral 
resources.  Our  social  institutions  are  unable 
to  make  adjustments  to  this  stress;  and  there 
is  an  abiding,  if  desperate,  faith  in  technology. 
Seldom  are  the  environmental  implications 
perceived  in  daily  drama.  For  example,  a  cor¬ 
poration  executive  caught  embezzling  may  be 
imprisoned,  and  certainly  will  be  castigated 
for  his  theft  of  company  funds.  Another  execu-  . 
tive,  who  subverts  pollution  abatement  laws, 
thereby  increasing  profits  for  his  company 
and  dividends  for  its  stockholders,  is  con¬ 
gratulated,  even  though  he  has  stolen  clean 
air  or  water  or  both  from  all  of  us.  The  tragedy 
of  the  hour  is  government’s  tacit  confirmation 
of  this  perfidy. 

A  New  Kind  of  World  Justice 

A  fresh  wind  rose  in  the  60s,  and  while  it  was 
still  only  an  ominous  rustling  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  privileged  and  the  chancels 
of  power  in  the  70s,  its  velocity  increased  by 
the  month,  with  sharp  gusts  reaching  into 
the  most  protected  enclaves,  though  its 
source  was  largely  unsuspected.  Its  ominous 


tone,  wrought  of  blighted  aspirations,  and 
hungry  bellies  and  frustrated  dreams  and 
eroded  confidence,  erupting  now  and  again 
in  armed  conflict,  js  angry  condemnation  for 
decades  of  avaricious  environmental  care¬ 
lessness  and  human  irresponsibility.  But  even 
in  a  hurricane  the  wind  is  not  constant.  We 
can  only  hope  and  do  all  possible  to  assure 
that  a  new  kind  of  world  justice  will  be 
valued  in  time,  not  just  to  avert  the  horror  of 
armed  conflict,  but  for  the  survival  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Continuation  of  the  human  experi¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  just  that  when  cast  in  evolution¬ 
ary  and  ecological  terms,  will  certainly  de¬ 
pend  upon  acceptance  of: 

the  cosmopolitan  principle  of  man  living 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  world  ecosystem; 
sharing  and  reciprocating  resources; 
caring  for  planet  earth  as  we  do  for  our 
own  flesh  and  blood; 

respecting  all  creatures  as  evolutionary 
end-products  whose  presence  on  this  earth 
is  no  less  valid  than  ours; 

preserving  biological  diversity  as  a  vital 
commodity  that  assures  the  genetic  variation 
needed  by  all  living  things  to  adjust  to  in¬ 
evitable  future  geological  and  climatic 
change; 

leading  our  lives  today  so  the  future  human 
generations  will  have  a  chance  to  lead  happy, 
productive,  fulfilling  lives  rather  than  lives 
tortured  and  wasted  away  because  of  unsup- 
portabie  numbers,  exhausted  means,  un¬ 
manageable  radioactivity,  and  unattainable 
aspirations. 

The  trumpet  sounds  the  call.  The  change 
may  even  involve  political  revolution,  aban¬ 
donment  of  such  social  norms  as  the  megalo- 
politan  city,  and  a  rejection  of  one  or  another 
economic  basis  of  our  civilization. 

Can  we  rise  above  our  atomistic,  isolated 
existences  and  forsake  our  personal  liberties 
and  social  licenses  to  meet  the  challenge 
calling  upon  those  deep  sources  of  humar 
unity  in  us  to  survive?  If  within  us  the  spiri 
of  hope  fails,  if  we  refuse  to  bean  with  endless 
perseverance  the  weight  of  worldly  responsi 
bility,  jf  we  will  not  rescue  the  future  fron 
the  appalling  disarray  of  the  present,  there 
perishes  the  determination  to  preserve  this 
world  and  all  humanity  at  all  cost  and  am 
cost,  forever.  At  this  moment  no  one  can  srn 
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whether  mankind  will  survive,  but  each  of  us 
knows  that  deep  inside  there  exist  fibers  of 
fortitude  to  tame  the  drive  of  Prometheus  and 
support  the  image  of  Atlas.  What  remains  is 
to  charge  those  fibers  with  human  will,  driven 
by  a  value  that  accords  primacy  to  natural 
systems  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
man-made  systems.  Education,  both  formal 
and  in  all  its  alternative  forms,  for  all  ages, 
for  the  people  and  governing  bodies  of  all 
countries  will  be  a  vital  component  of  suc¬ 
cess. 
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Reviews 

‘Children  with  Handicaps’ 

Lorna  Self  and  Lynn  Stow 
Hodder  and  Stoughton 

The  book  provides  a  description  into  the  whole  range 
of  children  with  handicaps  and  their  educational  op¬ 
portunities.  As  with  so  many  small  books  covering  a 
very  wide  area  of  knowledge  written  entirely  by  the 
authors  rather  than  by  a  team  of  experts,  it  reflects  the 
strong  and  less  strong  areas  of  their  knowledge.  To 
write  briefly  and  generally  and  sufficiently  accurately 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Whilst  the 
authors  demonstrate  their  ability  generally  in  the  area 
of  learning  difficulties  and  maladjustment,  it  is  less  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  case  of  children  with  sensory  handicaps. 

The  chapters  on  ‘Care  Agencies’  and  Trends’  are 
very  helpful  as  are  the  references  and  list  of  re¬ 
sources. 

This  book  can  be  recommended  to  students,  teachers 
and  social  workers  and  others  looking  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  complicated  subject. 

David  Grossman 


‘Group  Tutoring  for  the  Form  Teacher’ 

Leslie  Button 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.  185pp.  £5.25 

Being  a  form  master  lower  down  in  the  school  is  often 
an  ill-defined  task.  Obviously  the  quality  of  the  work  will 
vary  but  too  often  the  central  allegiance  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  teacher  is  in  the  subject  area  rather  than  with 
his  form.  It  is  a  question  of  taking  the  register,  collect¬ 
ing  dinner  money  and  in  the  more  lunatic  sorts  of 
places,  checking  that  the  uniform  is  the  right  shade  of 
grey.  I  really  welcome  this  book  which  sets  out  very 
clearly  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  can  be  done. 
The  caring  aspect  of  the  teacher’s  work  is  given  its 
full  due  and  there  is  nothing  cosy  about  caring  for  the 
children  in  every  possible  way.  A  number  of  pro¬ 
grammes  have  been  evolved  as  the  result  of  action 
research  and  they  concern  themselves  with  the  pupil’s 
place  in  the  school,  the  pastoral  group  which  cares  for 
the  individual  but  also  challenges  him  to  make  a 
positive  contribution;  the  development  of  social  skills 
and  the  importance  of  relationships;  academic  gui¬ 
dance  and  help  with  study  skills  and  the  personal  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child.  Leslie  Button  uses  techniques  of 
group  work,  role  playing  and  games  to  develop  these 
needs  and  the  main  body  of  the  book  consists  of 
programmes.  They  are  suggestions  rather  than  com¬ 
mands  but  if  anyone  takes  notice  of  them,  will  produce 
a  much  more  positive  class  than  any  advice  I  have 
seen  before.  Because  of  the  cost,  perhaps  a  book 
which  could  usefully  be  placed  in  the  staff-room 
library  rather  than  in  individual  classrooms,  but  it 
might  also  be  helpful  for  senior  teachers  who  need  to 
help  younger  colleagues  to  become  effective  class 
tutors. 

Charles  Hannam 
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A  World  Core  Curriculum  for  Global  Education 
for  the  year  2000 

Robert  Muller,  Secretary  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


Editorial  Note:  This  author’s  introduction  sets  forth  his 
philosophy  of  life  within  which  his  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  rooted,  in  sharing  his  deepest  convictions 
Robert  Muller  conveys  a  message  for  all  of  us,  whatever 
philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  we  may  hold.  It  is 
the  importance  of  thinking  about,  seeking  and  finding  in 
one’s  early  learning  and  lifelong  experiences,  beliefs 
and  values  that  will  sustain  the  human  spirit,  the  emo¬ 
tional  tone,  the  will,  to  take  one  on  a  positive  course 
through  life;  a  philosophy  that  harmonizes  with  the 
particular  learning  experiences  and  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  by  that  person.  *  


Introduction 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  human  evolution 
when  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  very  fun¬ 
damental  questions  regarding  the  meaning  of 
life  and  evolution  itself.  If  we  assume  that  all 
we  have  learned,  all  that  is  happening,  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  makes  little  sense,  then 
there  is  no  hope  and  the  human  species 
might  as  well  destroy  itself  and  disappear.  If 
on  the  contrary,  we  assume  that  some  cosmic 
force  or  law  or  God  or  Creator  in  the  universe 
has  put  in  the  human  species  certain  objec¬ 
tives,  functions,  expectations  and  destina¬ 
tions,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  on  a 
contemporary  scale  what  these  objectives 
are.  By  giving  us  capacities  to  see,  to  hear, 
to  feel,  to  think,  to  dream,  to  teach  and  to 
invent,  the  universe  gives  us  an  indication  of 
what  is  expected  of  us:  it  wants  us  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  maximum  range  pos¬ 
sible  of  what  the  universe  is  all  about.  We  are 
driven  to  know  more  and  more  of  our  globe 
and  of  Creation,  including  the  art  of  recom¬ 
bining  cosmic  forces  through  energy,  matter 
and  life  itself.  Humanity  has  become  the 
manager  of  this  planet,  a  cosmic  agent,  a 
very  advanced  phenomenon  in  the  universe. 
We  are  made  to  feel  the  thrill  and  benefits  of 
this  task,  of  being  alive,  of  being  human,  i.e., 
a  specially  valuable,  advanced,  sensitive 
force  or  cell  in  that  universe  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  universe  and  of  time 
constantly  grows. 


LJamm  »  i  r&  i 

*********** 


If  this  js  the  case  or  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
so,  then  our  next  great  evolutionary  task  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  this  cosmjc  or  divine 
pattern  means  and  to  prepare  for  it  the  right 
institutions,  people,  values,  guidelines,  laws, 
philosophy,  politics  and  ethics. 

This  immense,  unprecedented  task  is  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  us  everywhere,  piercing  the  core  of 
our  earlier  beliefs,  values  and  institutions.  The 
present  essay  js  one  of  these  global  percep¬ 
tions  born  in  someone  who  has  been  nur¬ 
tured  by  world  forces  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  in  the  Earth’s  first  universal 
organization. 

Several  years  ago,  you  asked  me  for  an 
article  entitled,  “The  Need  for  Global  Educa¬ 
tion”  which  has  found  its  way  around  the 
world  in  several  publications  and  languages. 
You  have  now  asked  me  to  give  you  my  views 
on  a  World  Curriculum  which  I  set  forth  here¬ 
under.  May  God  allow  us  all  to  help  in  the 
birth  of  a  peaceful,  happy  and  fulfilled  human 
society  on  our  beautiful,  miraculous,  life- 
teeming  planet  in  the  vast  universe. 

A  World  Core  Curriculum 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  would  educate  the 
children  of  this  planet  in  the  light  of  my  33 
years  of  experience  at  the  United  Nations 
and  offer  you  a  world  core  curriculum  which 
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should  underlie  all  grades,  levels,  and  forms 
of  education,  including  adult  education. 

The  starting  point  is  that  every  hour  6,000 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  die  and  15,000 
children  are  born  on  this  globe.  The  new¬ 
comers  must  be  educated  so  that  they  can 
benefit  from  our  acquired  knowledge,  skills 
and  art  of  living,  enjoy  happy  and  fulfilled 
lives,  and  contribute  in  turn  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance,  maintenance  and  further  ascent  of 
humanity  on  a  well-preserved  planet. 

Alas,  many  newly-born  will  never  reach 
school  age.  One  out  of  ten  will  die  before  the 
age  of  one  and  another  four  percent  will  die 
before  reaching  the  age  of  five.  This  we  must 
try  to  prevent  by  all  means.  We  must  also  try 
to  prevent  children  reaching  school  age  with 
handicaps.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  percent  of 
all  the  world’s  children  reach  school  age  with 
a  handicap  of  a  physical,  sensory  or  mental 
nature.  In  the  developing  countries,  an  unfor¬ 
givable  major  cause  is  still  malnutrition. 

An  ideal  world  curriculum  presupposes  that 
:here  are  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mas,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  still  814 
nillion  illiterates  on  this  planet.  Humanity  has 
lone  wonders  in  educating  its  people;  we 
lave  reduced  the  percentage  of  illiterates  of 
he  world’s  adult  population  from  32.4  per¬ 
cent  to  28.9  percent  between  1970  and  1980, 
i  period  of  phenomenal  population  growth. 
3ut,  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  1.6  bil¬ 
ion  more  people  will  be  added  to  this  planet 
ind  we  are  likely  to  reach  a  total  of  6.1 
illion  people  in  that  year.  Ninety  percent  of 
le  increase  will  be  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  problem  of  education  is  most 
evere.  As  a  result,  the  total  number  of  illitera- 
5s  could  climb  to  950  million  by  the  Bimil- 
5nium. 

Education  for  all  remains,  therefore,  a  first 
Hority  on  this  planet.  This  is  why  UNESCO 
as  rightly  adopted  a  World  Literacy  plan 
D00. 

With  all  these  miseries  and  limitations  still 
ith  us,  it  remains  important,  nevertheless, 

’  ,ift  our  sights  and  to  begin  thinking  of  a 
orld  core  curriculum. 

As  I  do  in  the  United  Nations,  where  all 
jman  knowledge,  concerns,  efforts  and  as- 
rations  converge,  I  would  organize  such  a 
jrriculum,  i.e.,  the  fundamental  lifelong  ob¬ 


jectives  of  education,  around  the  following 
categories: 

Our  planetary  home  and  place  in  the 
universe 

II.  Our  human  family 

III.  Our  place  in  time 

IV.  The  miracle  of  individual  human  life 

Our  planetary  home 

The  first  major  segment  of  the  curriculum 
should  deal  with  our  prodigious  knowledge  of 
planet  Earth.  Humanity  has  been  able,  of  late, 
to  produce  a  magnificent  picture  of  our 
planet  and  of  its  place  in  the  universe. 

From  the  infinitely  large  to  the  infinitely 
small,  everything  fits  today  in  a  very  simple 
and  clear  pattern.  The  list  of  subjects  in  this 
first  segment  should  be  as  follows,  as  we  use 
it  in  the  United  Nations: 

The  infinitely  large:  the  universe,  the  stars 
and  outer-space 
Our  relations  with  the  sun 
The  Earth’s  physics 
The  Earth’s  climate 
The  atmosphere 
The  biosphere 
The  seas  and  oceans 
The  polar  caps 
The  Earth’s  land  masses 
The  Earth’s  arable  lands 
The  deserts 
The  mountains 
The  Earth’s  water 
Plant  life 
Animal  life 
Human  life 
The  Earth’s  energy 
The  Earth’s  crust  and  depths 
The  Earth’s  minerals 

The  infinitely  small:  microbiology,  genetics, 
chemistry  and  nuclear  physics. 

At  each  of  these  levels,  humanity  has  made 
incredible  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Astrophysicists  tell  us  how  stars  and 
planets  are  born  and  die.  We  know  the  phy¬ 
sics,  atmospheres  and  even  soils  of  other 
planets.  Thanks  to  human  made  satellites  we 
have  a  total  view  of  our  globe,  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  of  our  seas  and  oceans  and  land  mas¬ 
ses.  We  now  know  more  about  our  compli¬ 
cated  climate  through  a  new  science  called 
climatology.  We  know  much  more  about  our 
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polar  caps.  For  the  first  time  ever,  we  possess 
a  so.il  and  land  map  for  the  entire  planet.  We 
know  our  mountains.  We  know  our  total  water 
resources.  We  know  our  deserts.  We  know  our 
flora  and  fauna.  We  know  part  of  the  crust  of 
our  Earth  into  which  all  nations  have  agreed 
to  dig  holes  of  at  least  one  thousand  meters. 
Our  knowledge  reaches  far  down  into  the 
microbial,  genetic  and  cellular  worlds,  into 
the  realm  of  the  atom  and  its  particles  and 
sub-particles.  We  have  an  incredible,  beauti¬ 
ful,  vast  picture  of  our  place  in  the  universe. 
If  a  teacher  wishes  to  give  children  a  glimpse 
of  the  tremendous  expanse  of  our  knowledge, 
a|l  he  or  she  has  to  do  is  to  have  them  visit 
on  the  same  day,  an  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory  and  an  atomic  bubble  chamber! 

All  this  knowledge  culminates  in  the  United 
Nations  data  banks  for  use  by  one  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  by  governments,  by 
researchers,  by  publishers  worldwide,  and  to 
serve  as  the  source  of  .information  on  issues 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  all  countries,  thus  requiring  global  atten¬ 
tion.  For  each  of  the  above  segments,  I 
could  give  vivid  examples  of  intensive  world 
cooperation:  e.g.,  on  astrophysics  and  outer- 
space,  the  UN  is  convening  a  second  world 
conference  in  1982;  on  our  climate,  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  has  a  Global 
Atmospheric  Research  Programme  and  con¬ 
vened  a  conference  in  1979  on  World  Climate; 
on  air  space  and  aviation,  we  have  the  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  on  the 
seas  and  oceans,  there  is  the  UN’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea;  the  ozono- 
sphere  and  the  entire  biosphere  are  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  UN  Environment  Programme.  I 
could  go  on  and  on,  down  to  world  coopera¬ 
tion  in  genetics  and  microbiology  in  UNESCO 
and  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  on 
nuclear  physics  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  and  in  our  enlightened 
self-interest  to  teach  children  about  this  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  so  that  they  can  see  that 
humanity  is  beginning  to  work  together  and 
that  there  is  good  hope  for  a  better  world. 
There  is  great  need  for  excellent  textbooks  on 
the  UN  and  on  international  cooperation  for 
all  schools  in  the  world. 

The  above  framework  allows  us  to  present 


our  planetary  and  universal  knowledge  to  all 
people  and  particularly  to  children  in  a  simple, 
beautiful  way.  They  wish  to  be  told  about  their 
correct  place  in  the  universe.  The  Greeks’  and 
Pascal’s  genial  view  of  the  infinitely  large  and 
the  infinitely  small  has  been  filled  in  by 
science  and  provides  the  framework  for  much 
of  today’s  world.  We  can  now  give  children  a 
breathtaking  view  of  the  beauty  and  teeming, 
endless  richness  of  Creation  as  has  never 
been  possible  before.  It  should  make  them 
glad  to  be  alive  and  to  be  human.  It  should 
also  arouse  their  excitement  about  the  vast 
number  of  professions  which  have  arisen  due 
to  that  tremendous  knowledge  and  its  re¬ 
lated  and  consequent  activities. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  vividly  described  in  the 
story  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  having  deci¬ 
ded  to  become  like  God  through  knowledge 
and  our  attempt  to  understand  the  heavens 
and  the  Earth,  we  have  also  become  masters 
in  deciding  between  good  and  evil:  every  in¬ 
vention  of  ours  can  be  used  for  good  or  bad 
all  along  the  above  Copernican  scale:  outer- 
space  technology  can  be  used  for  peace  or 
for  killer  satellites,  aviation  for  transportation 
or  for  dropping  bombs,  the  atom  for  energy 
or  for  nuclear  destruction.  This  gives  the 
teachers  of  this  world  a  marvellous  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  children  and  people  of  all 
ages  a  sense  of  participation  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  building  and  management  of  the 
Earth,  of  becoming  artisans  toward  our  further 
human  ascent.  A  new  world  morality  and 
world  ethics  will  thus  evolve  all  along  the 
above  scale,  and  teachers  will  be  able  to 
prepare  responsible  citizens,  workers,  scien¬ 
tists,  geneticists,  physicists  and  scores  of 
other  professions,  including  a  new  one  which 
is  badly  needed:  good  world  managers  and 
caretakers. 

The  human  family 

There  is  a  second  segment  on  which  humanity 
has  also  made  tremendous  progress  of  late: 
not  only  have  we  taken  cognizance  of  our 
planet  and  of  our  place  in  the  universe,  but 
we  have  also  taken  stock  of  ourselves!  This 
is  of  momentous  importance,  for  henceforth 
our  story  in  the  universe  is  basically  that  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  planet.  For  a  proper  un¬ 
folding  of  that  story,  we  had  to  know  its  two 
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main  elements  well:  the  planet  and  ourselves. 
This  has  been  accomplished  since  World  War 
II.  The  planetary  and  human  inventories  are 
now  practically  complete. 

The  last  people  who  ever  took  a  census  of 
the  known  parts  of  the  planet  were  the 
Romans.  Then  the  practice  of  censuses  disap¬ 
peared  for  almost  2,000  years.  Only  a  few  ad¬ 
vanced  nations  had  counted  their  population 
before  World  War  II.  When  the  UN  was 
created,  sample  surveys  had  to  be  conducted 
and  agreements  reached  on  the  world-wide 
collection  of  population  statistics  and  the 
holding  of  world  censuses.  We  thus  learned 
in  1951  that  we  were  2.5  billion  people.  Today 
we  are  4.5  billion!  A  population  explosion  was 
detected  which  could  have  gone  unnoticed. 
The  necessary  global  warnings  were  given 
and  humanity  is  now  responding  with  slower 
birth  rates  to  the  lowering  of  death  rates. 

We  have  learned  so  much  about  humanity 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  a  matter  of 
Fact,  a  proper  global  education  or  world  cur¬ 
riculum  would  have  been  impossible  thirty 
years  ago  because  there  were  no  world 
statistics!  Today  we  know  how  many  we  are, 
where  we  live,  how  long  we  live,  how  many 
males,  females,  young  and  elderly  people 
:here  are.  This  knowledge  is  being  constantly 
mproved  and  refined.  We  have  a  quantitative 
knowledge  of  our  human  family  which  we 
lever  had  before  at  any  time  in  history.  We 
[now  ourselves  also  qualitatively:  our  levels 
)f  living,  of  nutrition,  of  health,  of  literacy,  of 
development  and  of  employment.  We  also 
lave  records  of  our  progress:  for  example,  we 
;now  how  many  literates  are  being  added  to 
1  is  planet  each  year;  we  know  that  by  eradi¬ 
ating  smallpox  the  number  of  the  blind  in 
ie  world  was  reduced  by  half.  Incidentally, 
was  no  small  achievement  to  have  accom- 
lodated  2  billion  more  people  on  this  planet 
nthin  a  short  period  of  30  years! 

The  human  family  has  looked  at  itself  in  a 
s'ries  of  major  conferences  on  population, 
timan  settlements,  women,  youth,  races, 
conomic  development  and  much  more.  The 
fternational  Year  of  the  Child  (1979)  and 
le  International  Year  of  the  Disabled  Per- 
Dns  (1981)  will  be  followed  by  a  World 
ssembly  on  Aging  in  1982  and  an  Inter¬ 
zonal  Youth  Year  in  1985.  As  a  result  of  so 


many  efforts,  we  have  an  unprecendented  in¬ 
ventory  and  knowledge  of  humanity.  That 
fundamental,  up-to-date  knowledge  must  be 
conveyed  to  all  the  children  and  people  of 
the  world. 

There  is  a  further  major  aspect  of  the 
human  family  on  which  we  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  during  the  last  decades: 
our  society  and  its  human-made  groupings. 
We  are  indeed  a  species  that  likes  to  congre¬ 
gate  and  subdivide  itself  into  any  conceivable 
group  designation  based  on  physical,  geo¬ 
graphic,  qualitative  or  ideological  aspects: 
races,  sexes,  age-groups,  nations,  provinces, 
cities,  distribution  of  wealth,  religions,  lan¬ 
guages,  social  systems,  forms  of  government, 
corporations,  professions,  institutions  and 
associations.  Many  of  these  are  inherited 
from  the  past:  thus  we  enter  the  global  age 
with  156  nations,  5,000  languages  and  scores 
of  religions.  Other  entities  are  new  and  rapidly 
expanding  in  response  to  new  global  de¬ 
mands:  world  organizations,  multinational 
corporations  and  transnational  associations. 

All  these  groups  are  being  studied  and 
heard  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 
What  this  all  means  is  as  yet  little  understood. 
The  theory  of  group  formation,  or  entities,  or 
sociobiology  of  the  human  species  from  the 
world  society  to  the  individual  is  still  a  rather 
primitive  science. 

The  first  task  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
educators  is  to  build  bridges,  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  between  these  groups,  to  listen  to  their 
views  and  perceptions,  to  prevent  them  from 
blowing  each  other  up  and  endangering  the 
entire  planet,  to  seek  what  each  group  has  to 
contribute,  to  understand  their  legitimate 
concerns,  cultures,  values,  denominators  and 
objectives,  and  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
vast  and  complex  functioning  of  life  from  the 
largest  to  the  most  minute,  from  the  total 
society  to  the  individual,  from  human  unity  to 
an  endless  more  refined  diversity. 

It  is  a  vast,  unprecendented,  mind-boggling 
challenge  but  it  would  help  if  our  second 
great  segment  of  the  world  core  curriculum 
were  organized  as  follows: 

The  human  family 

Quantitative  characteristics 

The  total  world  population  and  its 
changes 
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Human  geography  and  migrations 

Human  longevity 

Races 

Sexes 

Children 

Youth 

Adults 

The  elderly 

The  handicapped 

Qualitative  characteristics 

Our  levels  of  nutrition 

Our  levels  of  health 

Our  standards  of  life  (rich  and  poor) 

Our  skills  and  employment 
Our  levels  of  education 
Our  moral  levels 
Our  spiritual  levels 

Human  groupings 
The  family 
Human  settlements 
Professions 
Corporations 
Institutions 
Nations 

Federations,  regional  organizations 
Religions 

Multinational  business 
Transnational  networks 
World  organizations 

What  will  be  important  in  such  a  curricu¬ 
lum  is  the  dynamic  aspect  of  the  relations 
between  humanity  and  our  planet.  We  now 
have  good  inventories;  we  know  the  elements 
of  the  great  evolutionary  problems  confront¬ 
ing  us.  But  we  barely  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  planetary  management  phase  of  human 
history:  demographic  options,  resources 
management,  environmental  protection,  con¬ 
flict  resolution,  the  attainment  of  peace,  jus¬ 
tice  and  progress  for  all,  the  fulfilment  of 
human  life  and  happiness  in  space  and  in 
time.  The  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies 
offer  the  first  examples  of  attempts  at  global 
management  in  all  these  fields  and  must 
therefore  occupy  a  cardinal  place  in  the 
world’s  curricula.  The  earlier  we  do  this,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  survival,  fulfilment 
and  happiness. 

Again,  what  an  immense  contribution  edu¬ 
cation  can  bring  to  a  better  understanding 


*********** 


and  teaching  of  the  human  family  and  its 
components:  a  proper  population  policy,  the 
equality  of  races  and  sexes;  the  meaning  of 
childhood,  youth,  the  family,  adulthood  and 
old  age,  peace,  justice,  reverence  for  life; 
help  to  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the 
handicapped;  the  cultures,  development,  his¬ 
tory,  beliefs,  languages  and  customs  of  hu¬ 
man  groups.  This  is  the  vast  field  of  social 
studies  where  the  need  for  global  education 
was  first  recognized. 

Our  place  in  time 

In  the  same  way  as  humanity  is  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  its  correct  place  in  the  universe, 
we  are  now  also  forced  to  look  at  our  cur- 
rect  place  in  time  or  eternity. 

When  I  joined  the  United  Nations  in  1948, 
there  was  very  little  time  perspective.  The 
word  “futurology”  did  not  even  exist.  Some 
nations  who  had  five-year  economic  plans 
were  derided,  because  it  was  believed  that 
no  one  on  this  planet  could  plan  for  five 
years  ahead!  How  the  world  has  changed 
since  then!  Today  every  nation  is  planning 
for  at  least  20  years  ahead.  At  the  world  level, 
the  UN  has  adopted  a  world  economic  de¬ 
velopment  strategy  for  the  1980’s;  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  has  a  World 
Food  Plan  2000;  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  a  World  Health  Plan  2000;  UNESCO  a 
World  Literacy  Plan  2000;  the  ILO  a  World 
Employment  Plan  2000;  and  the  UN  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Organization  (UNIDO)  a 
World  Industry  Plan  2000;  UN  demographers 
provide  us  with  population  projections  for  the 
next  hundred  years  and  the  World  Meteoro- 
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logical  Organization  tries  to  forecast  our  cli¬ 
mate  for  the  next  several  hundred  years. 

Something  similar  is  happening  with  regard 
to  the  past.  In  the  17th  century,  Bishop  Usher 
calculated  that  the  Earth  was  4000  years  old; 
then  the  French  naturalist,  Button  estimated 
that  it  was  at  least  several  hundred  thousand 
years  old.  Today  we  know  that  our  planet  is 
more  than  billion  years  old  and  we  have 
developed  a  vast  knowledge  of  our  paleonto¬ 
logical  and  archaeological  past.  Astrophysi¬ 
cists  tell  us  that  our  sun,  a  star  of  stabilized 
light  hydrogen  explosions  will  remain  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  another  6  to  8  billion  years  before 
we  vanish  again  into  the  universe  to  become 
other  stars  and  planets. 

Thus  humanity  is  forced  to  expand  its  time 
dimension  tremendously  both  into  the  past 
and  into  the  future:  we  must  preserve  the 
aatural  elements  inherited  from  the  past  and 
necessary  for  our  life  and  survival  (air,  water, 
soils,  energy,  animals,  fauna,  flora,  genetic 
materials).  We  also  want  to  preserve  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage,  the  landmarks  of  our  own  evo- 
ution  and  history  in  order  to  see  the  unfold- 
ng  and  magnitude  of  our  cosmic  journey.  At 
he  same  time,  we  must  think  and  plan  far 
ahead  into  the  future  in  order  to  hand  over  to 
doming  generations  a  well  preserved  and 
setter  managed  planet  in  the  universe.  What 
toes  this  mean  for  a  world  curriculum?  It 
neans  that  we  must  add  a  time  dimension  to 
he  above  layers,  each  of  which  has  a  past,  a 
>resent  and  a  future: 

The  universe:  past,  present,  future 
Our  sun:  past,  present,  future 
Our  globe:  past,  present,  future 
Our  climate:  past,  present,  future 
Our  biosphere:  past,  present,  future 
etc.  down  to  the  cell,  genes  and  the  atom 
The  human  family:  past,  present,  future 
Our  age  composition:  past,  present,  future 
Our  levels  of  health:  past,  present,  future 
Our  standards  of  living:  past,  present, 
future 

Nations:  past,  present,  future 
Religions:  past,  present,  future 
World  organizations:,  past,  present,  future 
etc.  down  to  individual:  past,  present,  future 
Taken  together,  our  present  knowledge  and 
jsponsibilities  on  our  miraculous  little  planet 
re  of  awesome  complexity  and  magnitude. 


It  will  take  great  vision  and  honesty  to  achieve 
the  harmony  and  fulfilment  of  our  journey  in 
the  universe  and  in  time.  We  have  come  to 
the  point  when  the  prediction  of  Leibnitz  is 
coming  true.  He  had  forecast  that  scientific 
enquiry  would  be  so  thrilling  for  humanity 
that  for  centuries  we  would  be  busy  dis¬ 
covering,  analyzing  and  piercing  (the  sur¬ 
rounding  reality,  but  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  have  to  look  at  the  totality  and 
become  again  what  we  were  always  meant  to 
be:  universal,  total  beings.  The  time  for  this 
vast  synthesis,  for  a  new  encylopedia  of  all 
our  knowledge  and  the  formulation  of  the 
agenda  for  our  cosmic  future  has  struck.  Like 
the  human  eye  which  receives  millions  of  bits 
of  information  at  every  glance,  we  must  see 
the  total  picture,  meaning  and  beauty  of  our 
planet,  of  the  universe  and  of  our  lives. 

The  miracle  of  individual  life 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  in  this 
vast  evolutionary  quantum  change  the  indi¬ 
vidual  remains  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
all  our  efforts.  Individual  human  life  is  the 
highest  form  of  universal  consciousness  on 
our  planet.  Institutions,  concepts,  factories, 
systems,  states,  ideologies,  theories  have  no 
consciousness.  They  are  ajl  servants,  instru¬ 
ments,  means  for  better  lives  and  the  increase 
of  individual  human  consciousness.  We  are 
faced  today  with  the  full-fledged  centrality, 
dignity,  miracle,  sanctity  or  divinity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  human  life,  irrespective  of  race,  sex, 
status,  age,  nation,  physical  or  mental 
capacity. 

Pablo  Casals,  the  musician  and  poet,  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  very  moving  and  emotional  terms 
at  the  United  Nations: 

‘.  .  .  The  child  must  know  that  he  is 
a  miracle,  a  miracle  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  there  hasn’t 
been  and  until  the  end  of  the  world 
there  will  not  be  another  child  like 
him.  He  is  a  unique  thing,  a  unique 
thing  from  the  beginning  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  Now,  that  child 
acquires  a  responsibility:  “Yes,  it 
is  true.  I  am  a  miracle.  I  am  a  miracle 
like  a  tree  is  a  miracle.  Now,  if  I  am 
a  miracle,  can  I  do  a  bad  thing?  I 
can’t,  because  I  am  a  miracle,  I  am  a 

[Continued  on  page  17 
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Global  Problems  Requiring  Global 
Co-operation  for  Solutions 

Everything  is  connected  to  everything  else. 

Everything  must  go  somewhere.  The  earth  is  a 
closed  system.  These  photos  illustrate  conditions 
in  countries  around  the  world.  Can  you  identify 
yours  Have  you  seen  conditions  similar  to  these 
where  you  live?  Does  your  educational  system 
provide  knowledge  and  skills,  citizen  action  and 
support  for  community,  national  and  international 
co-operation? 

Pollution  of  the  Air 

What  goes  up  in  one  place  comes  down  in 
another 

or 

If  it  stays  up  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  it 
changes  the  components  required  for  life  on 
earth  as  we  know  it. 

Examples;  depleting  the  ozone  layer  protect¬ 
ing  it  from  excessive  and  lethal  ultra-violet 
radiation  from  the  sun’s  rays;  increasing  carbon 
dioxide  and  thus  the  temperature  and  climate  of 
earth,  melting  ice  caps  at  the  poles,  changing 
the  water  level  of  the  oceans. 

Gone  with  the  wind  is  not  gone  forever 

Only  gone  to  another  place. 

Pollution  of  the  Land 

Erosion  and  Destruction  of  the  Earth’s  Re¬ 
sources. 

Pollution  of  the  Water 

Sewerage  from  a  rapidly  increasing  population; 
too  much,  too  fast  for  nature’s  re-cycling  system 
to  process. 

Industrial  wastes. 

Dumping 

Remedial  Measures 

We  can  preserve  the  kind  of  environment  we 
require  for  human  and  other  life  forms  on 
which  we  depend  as  well  as  that  which  we  ho'r’ 
beautiful  and  wonderful,  If  we  act  in  time. 


Photographs 


1.  WASHINGTON  STATE,  USA  1971 

Scum  from  the  discharge  pipes  of  a  nearby 
wood  plup  plant  pollutes  the  waters  of  a 
fishing  port  in  Washington  State.  All  coastal 
nations  use  the  sea  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  and  it  is  universally  recognized  that 
such  destructive  treatment  of  our  common 
natural  resources  cannot  continue  without 
permanent  damage  to  our  natural  environ¬ 
ment. 

2.  MEXICO,  1972 

A  chemical  factory  in  Mexico  City  polluting 
the  air. 

3.  SOVIET  UNION,  1974 

Electric  power  station  emitting  polluted 
smoke  into  the  atmosphere. 

4.  BANGKOK,  Thailand,  1971 

An  experimental  sewage  treatment  plant 
near  Bangkok,  Thailand.  Many  countries 
are  attempting  to  process  waste  rather  than 
simply  dispose  of  it  in  their  rivers,  lakes 
and  the  sea. 

5.  Solo  River  Basin,  INDONESIA 

View  of  a  gully  caused  by  erosion  in  the 
Genangan  area.  September  1971. 

6.  NEW  YORK,  USA,  1976 

Rush-hour  traffic  moving  along  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  City.  The  motor  vehicle  is  the 
number  one  pollutant  in  the  city. 

7.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1970 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  ‘Save  our  American 
Resources’  (SOAR)  campaign  seeks  to  in¬ 
volve  and  educate  the  young  men  of  its  or 
ganisation  in  preserving  the  environment. 

8.  BANGKOK,  Thailand,  1972 

Accumulation  of  uncollected  garbage  are 
both  health  hazards  and  sources  of  blight 
in  many  urban  areas,  as  this  vacant  lot 
behind  a  row  of  homes  in  Bangkok  demon¬ 
strates. 
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miracle.  God,  Nature.  I  call  God, 
Nature,  or  Nature,  God.”  And  then 
comes  the  other  thought:  ‘‘I  am  a 
miracle  that  God  or  nature  has  done. 
Could  I  kill?  Could  I  kill  someone? 

No,  I  can’t.  Or  another  human  being 
who  is  a  child  like  me,  can  he  kill 
me?”  I  think  that  this  theory  can  help 
to  bring  forth  another  way  of  think¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  The  world  of  today 
is  bad;  it  is  a  bad  world.  And  it  is 
because  they  don’t  talk  to  the  child¬ 
ren  in  the  way  that  the  children 
need.’ 

Education  of  the  newcomers  is  basically 
the  teaching  of  the  miracle  of  life,  the  art 
of  living  and  of  human  fulfilment  within  our 
immense  knowledge  of  space  and  time.  It  is 
to  make  each  child  feel  like  a  king  or  queen 
in  the  universe,  an  expanded  being  aggran¬ 
dized  by  the  vastness  of  our  knowledge  and 
which  now  reaches  far  into  the  infinitely 
large,  the  infinitely  small  and  from  the  distant 
past  to  the  future.  It  is  to  make  each  human 
being  feel  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  trans¬ 
formed  species  whose  eyesight,  hearing, 
nands,  legs  and  brain  have  been  multiplied 
a  thousand  times  by  telescopes,  microscopes, 
'adio,  machines,  means  of  transportation  and 
computers.  The  objective  should  be  to  make 
js  exude  a  resplendent  joy  of  Jiving,  of  being 
vitnesses  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
creation  and  of  our  capacities.  Knowledge, 
>eace,  happiness,  goodness  and  fully  con¬ 
scious,  meaningful,  responsible  lives  —  these 
nust  be  the  objectives  of  education. 

And  here  I  would  complete  my  core  cur- 
iculum  for  the  individual  with  the  four  seg- 
nents  so  dear  to  the  former  Secretary- 
general  U  Thant  who  was  a  teacher  (see 
The  Need  for  Global  Education’,  in  The  New 
Ira,  Jan. /Feb.  1975.) 

—  good  physical  lives: 

knowledge  and  care  of  the  body 

teaching  to  see,  to  hear,  to  observe, 
to  create,  to  do,  to  use  well  all  our 
senses  and  physical  capacities 

—  good  mental  lives 

knowledge 

teaching  to  question,  to  think,  to 
analyze,  to  synthesize,  to  conclude, 
to  communicate 


teaching  to  focus  from  the  infinitely 
large  to  the  .infinitely  small,  from 
the  distant  past  to  the  present  and 
the  future 

—  good  moral  lives 

teaching  to  love 

teaching  truth,  understanding,  hu¬ 
mility,  liberty,  reverence  for  life, 
compassion,  altruism 

—  good  spiritual  lives 

spiritual  exercises  of  inferiority,  medi¬ 
tation,  prayer  and  communion  with 
the  universe  and  eternity  or  God. 

Here  I  have  not  much  to  say,  for  your 
knowledge  and  experience  as  teachers  in 
these  fields  are  far  superior  to  mine.  I  have 
tried  jn  a  book  of  memories  entitled,  Most 
of  All,  They  Taught  Me  Happiness,  (2)  to 
summarize  all  I  have  learned  personally  on 
the  subject  during  a  life  spent  in  war  and 
peace.  Its  starting  point  is  this  simple  sen¬ 
tence  by  Norman  Cousins  in  the  Preface, 
which  I  would  like  to  see  displayed  jn  all 
classrooms  of  this  planet: 

The  tragedy  of  life  is  not  death,  but 
what  we  let  die  inside  us  while  we 
live.’ 

The  task  and  the  responsibility 

An  immense  task  and  responsibility  thus  falls 
on  all  teachers  and  educators  of  this  planet: 
it  is  no  less  than  to  contribute  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  and  good  management  of  our  planetary 
home  and  species,  to  our  further  common 
ascent  into  a  universal,  interdependent, 
peaceful  civilization,  while  ensuring  the  know¬ 
ledge,  skills  and  fulfillment  of  the  flow  of 
humans  going  through  the  Earth’s  schools. 
The  pressures  for  a  proper  universal,  global 
education  are  being  felt  everywhere,  from  the 
United  Nations  and  multinational  business  to 
the  local  communities  and  individuals.  It  is  a 
potent,  invaluable  trend  of  cardinal  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  survival  and  future  evolution.  A 
world  core  curriculum  might  seem  utopian 
today.  By  the  end  of  the  year  2000  it  will  be 
a  down-to-earth,  daily  reality  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  world. 


The  author’s  strong  spirit  and  his  will  to 
live  a  meaningful  and  dedicated  life  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  epilogue: 
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Decide  to  be  happy 
render  others  happy 
proclaim  your  joy 

love  passionately  your  miraculous  life 
do  not  listen  to  promises 
do  not  wait  for  a  better  world 
be  grateful  for  every  moment  of  life 
switch  on  and  keep  on 
the  positive  buttons 
in  yourself,  those  marked  Optimism, 
Serenity,  Confidence, 

Positive  Thinking,  Love 
Pray  and  thank  God  every  day 
meditate  —  smile  —  laugh 
whistle  —  sing  —  dance 
look  with  fascination  at  everything 
fill  your  lungs  and  heart  with  liberty 
be  yourself  fully  and  immensely 
act  like  a  king  or  queen  unto  Death 
feel  God  in  your  body,  mind, 
heart  and  soul 

and  be  convinced  of  eternal  life 
and  resurrection.* 


*  No  copyright:  the  author  would  be  grateful  for  the 
widest  diffusion  of  this  writing,  all  existing  humanistic, 
religious,  national,  ideological  or  other  educational 
systems  can  be  adapted  to  this  core  curriculum.  At 
the  end  of  each  section,  education  experts  could  ask 
themselves  the  question:  ‘How  can  my  philosophy, 
nation,  religion,  ideology  or  educational  system  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  attainment  and  perfection  of  this  world 
curriculum?’  The  author  will  be  happy  to  provide  copies 
of  a  version  designed  for  Catholic  education. 
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Any  Old  Scrap 

This  resource  pack,  linking  resource  depletion  in 
the  UK  with  recycling  and  appropriate  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  Sahel,  is  a  welcome  educational 
contribution  to  the  World  Conservation  Strategy. 
It  offers  a  unique  set  of  slides  and  a  range  of 
other  teaching  materials.  While  one  could  carp 
at  the  confusing  numbering  sequence  for  slides 
and  commentary  (not,  incidentally,  recorded  on 
cassette),  and  while  the  recent  publication  date 
has  prevented  adequate  school  testing,  this  set 
can  certainly  be  recommended. 

A  new  slide  set  kit  on  waste,  recycling  and 
appropriate  technology  produced  by  the  UK 
Committee  for  UNICEF  in  conjunction  with 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Price  £6.45  (inc.  p&p)  + 
45p  VAT. 

Available  from: 

UK  Committee  for  UNICEF 
46/48  Osnaburgh  Street 
London,  NW1  3PU. 

30  colour  slides  with  commentary  showing  the 
ingenious  use  of  scrap  material  from  a  broken- 
down  truck  in  the  Sahel  desert  of  West  Africa. 

Also  to  be  recommended  is  the  WWF/IUCN 
pack  ‘Help  Save  the  World’.  For  once,  the  pub¬ 
licity  flyer,  reprinted  here,  is  a  fair  evaluation. 

In  our  never  ending  quest  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  —  or  simple  existence  —  mankind  is 
destroying  the  earth.  What  we  need  is  a  plan  • — 
a  blueprint  for  survival.  The  plan  exists  today 
.  .  .  The  World  Conservation  Strategy.  The 
challenge  for  the  future  is  to  make  it  work! 

‘Help  Save  the  World’  introduces  8  to  12  year 
olds  to  the  principles  underlying  the  World 
Conservation  Strateky  and  offers  an  invitation  to 
become  practically  involved.  A  40  slide  presen¬ 
tation  and  pre-recorded  cassette  are  only  part  of 
a  teaching  pack  which  also  includes  a  colour 
poster,  colouring  sheet,  Ladybird  book,  a  World 
Conservation  Strategy  newspaper  and  more. 

WORLD  CONSERVATION  STRATEGY 

Attractive  photography  and  a  lively  sound 
track  make  ‘Help  Save  the  World’  a  fascinating 
and  informative  programme  for  children  .  .  .  and 
adults!  ...  of  all  ages. 

Thanks  to  support  from  UNEP  and  the  IUCN 
Commission  on  Education,  ‘Help  Save  the  World’ 
is  available  at  the  special  price  o  £9.95  inc.  VAT, 
Postage  and  Packing). 

Greenfield  House,  Guiting  Power,  Glos., 

GL54  5TZ. 
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Southbank  Goes  to  Town 

David  Tucker,  UK 


Some  Bearings 

Something  of  an  educational  adventure  is 
underway  at  a  new  and  tiny  international 
school  in  the  heart  of  London.  (And  let  me 
immediately  put  my  cards  on  the  table  by 
acknowledging  that  I  have  from  the  first 
been  a  participant  —  as  a  framer  and  teacher 
—  in  this  ‘educational  adventure’).  Southbank 
(so  named  because  it  is  only  a  stone’s  throw 
rom  London’s  magnificent  South  Bank  Arts 
Complex)  was  founded  three  years  ago  with 
an  express  commitment  to  educate,  at  least 
n  part,  by  reaching  out  beyond  the  class- 
'oom  walls:  fully  a  third  of  the  school  credo 
speaks  to  this:  ‘school  is  not  the  repository 
af  all  knowledge’;  ‘doing  is  an  important  part 
?f  learning’;  and  ‘full  advantage  should  be 
aken  of  London’s  incomparably  rich  and 
varied  resources’. 

Thus  the  credo.  And  like  all  credos  it  is 
>ne  that  can  never  be  wholly  lived  up  to. 
Certainly  Southbank  has  not  ‘got  all  the  way 
here’:  has  known  its  share  of  mistakes,  short¬ 
comings,  wrong  turnings,  conflict,  struggle: 
he  whole  panoply  of  growing  pains.  But 
hey  have  been  creative  growing  pains.  For 
aken  all  in  all  the  school  has  made  (and  will 
continue  to  make)  a  reasonably  ‘good  run’ 
it  ‘getting  there’. 

Now  a  word  about  emphasis.  To  get  the 
neasure  of  Southbank  it  is  important  to  lay 
emphasis  on  degree  rather  than  kind.  Very 
kely  there  is  nothing  in  the  Southbank  ap- 
roach  that  is  utterly  new.  Indeed,  taken  indi- 
idually  many  of  the  matters  discussed  below 
re  thoroughly  familiar.  What  school  does  not 
o  on  field  trips,  bring  in  guest  speakers  and 
o  on?  For  that  matter,  considering  the  single 
“lost  ‘innovative’  feature  of  the  Southbank 
rogramme  —  ‘interning’  —  no  claim  can  be 
lade  even  for  its  being  very  original.  After 
I,  Direct  Work  Experience  programmes  have 
een  tried  in  various  schools  in  this  country, 
o  say  nothing  of  the  handful  of  US  schools, 

particular  New  York’s  City-as-Schoo!  (from 


which  Southbank  took  much  of  its  inspira¬ 
tion)  that  have  ‘intern’  programmes  that 
dwarf  Southbank’s.  And  of  course  the  real 
progenitor  of  ‘interning’  is  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  —  that  positively  hoary  educational 
practice.  So,  individually  there  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  very  special  here.  But  degree  rather  than 
kind.  That  is,  take  it  all  together  and  it  adds 
up  to  something  special  —  modestly  so  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  special.  But  so  much  for  the 
preliminaries.  Let’s  see  what  actually  hap¬ 
pens  at  Southbank. 

A  Fillip  Here,  a  Fillip  There 

Even  with  traditional,  classroom-centred  sub¬ 
jects  Southbank  seeks  to  stretch  and  reshape 
the  educational  environment.  The  extent  to 
which  this  happens  varies  considerably  from 
subject  to  subject.  Clearly  some  study  topics 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  ‘external 
resource’  work  than  others.  And,  naturally, 
some  teachers  incorporate  ‘external  resour¬ 
ces’  into  their  teaching  more  than  others. 

The  resources  drawn  on  are  virtually  limit¬ 
less.  The  obvious  candidates  —  museums, 
galleries,  theatres,  the  media  —  are  of  course 
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made  use  of.  They  are  not  the  whole  story, 
however.  The  best  way  to  give  some  idea  of 
all  of  this  is  to  mention  some  examples. 

Let  me  begin  wjth  my  subject  —  English. 
To  help  get  Jane  Austen’s  world  in  focus,  an 
O  Level  class  studying  ‘Pride  and  Prejudice’ 
had  a  ‘lesson’  jn  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  There  jn  the  appropriate  exhibition 
rooms  a  member  of  the  museum  staff  gave 
the  class  a  special  talk  on  life  and  times  in 
Regency  England.  And  similar  classes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  —  or  history,  as  the  case  may  be  —  are 
given  at  Keats  House,  Dickens  House,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Bear  Gardens 
Museum,  the  London  Museum  and  so  on.  And 
as  for  Humanities  class  —  preference  is 
given  to  inspecting  real  Rembrandts,  Turners 
and  Picassos,  rather  than  reproductions  in 
textbooks.  Accordingly  the  class  often  takes 
place  in  the  National,  Tate  and  Hayward 
galleries. 

The  study  of  science  js  also  enriched  this 
way.  For  example,  Advanced  Biology  pupils 
have  been  introduced  to  the  Research  Centre 
for  Tropical  Medicine  and  the  Chester  Beatty 
Cancer  Research  Institute.  At  the  former  they 
examined  insectaries,  learned  how  genetics 
research  on  mosquitoes  is  carried  out,  and 
were  shown  techniques  used  in  testing  schi¬ 
stosoma  and  malarial  parasites.  At  the  Beatty 
Institute,  after  an  introductory  lecture  on  the 
control  of  genes,  the  students  were  shown 
how  DNA  is  extracted  and  purified;  how  amino 
acids  sequences  are  analyzed,  and  how  com¬ 
puters  are  used  in  radioactive  tracing.  Nor 
should  one  assume  that  foreign  language 
classes  are  an  exception  in  this  kind.  A  Ger¬ 
man  class,  for  example,  might  attend  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Goethe  Institute  or  take  in  several 
films  in  a  season  of  Contemporary  German 
Cinema  at  the  ICA. 

Broadcasting  is  a  resource  that  is  drawn 
on  right  across  the  curriculum.  Educational 
programmes  certainly,  but  others  as  well.  For 
example,  a  Panorama  programme  might  be 
incorporated  into  a  Current  Events  class.  Or  a 
unit  on  Journalism  might  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  Today  in  Parliament’  and  Roger  Cook’s 
‘Checkpoint’. 

As  for  theatre  —  where  possible  the  sylla¬ 
bus  for  an  English  course  will  include  plays 
that  are  in  current  London  productions.  And 


more  is  aimed  at  than  just  attending  the  pro¬ 
duction.  For  instance:  to  quicken  the  student’s 
imaginative  involvement  jn  the  world  of  Pyg¬ 
malion  an  English  class  studying  the  work 
had  a  lesson  under  the  portico  of  St  Paul’s 
Covent  Garden,  the  distinctive  setting  of  the 
play’s  famous  opening  scene.  After  reading 
the  play  the  pupils  saw  it  performed  at  the 
Young  Vic  theatre,  and  the  following  day  the 
director,  Denise  Coffey,  came  to  the  class 
and  talked  about  the  production.  An  ‘O’  level 
English  class  studying  Terence  Rattigan’s 
The  Browning  Version  attended  a  National 
Theatre  production  of  the  play  and  after¬ 
wards  went  backstage  and  visited  a  rehearsal 
room  and  a  dressing  room.  The  following  day, 
Alec  McCowen,  the  star  of  the  production, 
came  to  the  school  and  talked  to  the  class. 
(Earlier  in  the  unit  Graeme  Henderson,  the 
boy  lead,  sixteen  years  old  and  thus  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  pupils  —  had  come  to  a 
class  and  taken  part  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Play).  Other  classes  go  on  specific  ‘London 
Walks’  —  through  Shakespeare’s  London, 
Dickens’  London  and  so  on.  These  lessons 
are  literally  peripatetic.  (The  word  of  course 
reminds  us  that  Aristotle  taught  this  way  in 
ancient  Greece:  as  they  say,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun).  And  for  that  matter,  one 
of  Southbank’s  courses  is  about  80%  peri¬ 
patetic.  Discover  London,  taught  by  London 
Walks  guide,  explore  the  city  at  first  hand 
from  —  in  the  words  of  the  actual  catalogue 
—  Jack  the  Ripper’s  East  End  through  ele¬ 
gant  Mayfair  to  trendy  Chelsea! 

Finally,  here  are  a  couple  of  examples  to 
show  that  the  ‘temples  of  culture’  are  not  the 
only  external  resources  that  the  school’s 
basic  academic  programme  draws  on.  Good 
resources  are,  so  to  speak,  right  in  front  of 
one’s  nose.  An  urban  ecology  class,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  test  soils  at  several  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  compare  their 
properties,  and  relate  those  properties  to  the 
local  flora.  An  English  class,  instead  of  being 
given  for  a  writing  assignment  some  old 
chestnut  such  as  ‘what  did  you  do  on  your 
summer  holiday?’,  will  actually  go  out  to  the 
Strand  or  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  and  observe 
(discreetly  but  closely),  make  notes  about, 
and  then,  and  only  then,  set  about  to 
write  a  description  of  the  corner  newsvendor. 
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Another  ‘lesson’  —  jn  the  same  observing, 
hote-taking  and,  finally,  writing-up  vein  — 
might  take  place  jn  MacDonalds:  this  in  con¬ 
junction  with  say,  the  study  of  John  Updike’s 
story,  ‘A  &  P’. 

Home  Base 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  Southbank’s  re¬ 
defining  of  the  ‘educational  environment’  as  it 
pertains  to  the  teaching  of  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  This  is,  jt  needs  to  be  stres¬ 
sed,  only  one  of  the  ways  the  school  tries  to 
turn  to  good  account’  as  an  educational 
resource’  its  ‘environment’.  In  other  words, 
:he  ‘educational  environment’,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  at  Southbank,  is  not  just  the  classroom 
and  the  course-related  forays  out  of  it.  In  this 
aroader  sense  Southbank’s  ‘educational  en¬ 
vironment’  —  and  hence  the  school’s  educa- 
ional  programme  —  .begins  with  the  school 
auilding  and  grounds  and  from  that  base 
eaches  out,  as  we  shall  see,  a  very  long  way 
ndeed.  Southbank’s  building  —  its  immediate 
Physical  environment  —  comes  into  play  as  a 
resource’  in  ways  that  go  far  beyond  the  pas¬ 
sive  sense  of  ‘housing’  classes  and  equip- 
nent.  Over  and  above  being  a  workplace, 
he  school  building  —  at  least  parts  of  it  —  is 
he  handiwork  of  pupil  artists,  designers  and 
ipprentice  builders  (and  in  an  important 
ense,  pupil  opinion  makers).  What  I  am  say- 
ig  is  that  Southbank  pupils  have  an  impor- 
ant  hand  jn  the  making,  the  designing,  the 
lecorating,  the  hammering  of  nails  and 
Waning  of  wood  (and  the  discussions  that  are 
le  necessary  prelude  to  all  this);  of  their 
mmediate  educational  environment. 

It  has  always  been  so,  Southbank  took  root 
i  a  disused,  and  very  basic,  Victorian  school 
uilding.  It  was  a  building  that  needed  a  lot  of 
vork  done  on  it  just  to  get  it  into  passable 
rder  for  the  school’s  first  year.  Pupils  pitched 
i  from  the  very  first  —  cleaning,  painting, 
anding  floors  and  the  like.  And  since  those 
ays  they  have  continued  to  help  renovate 
nd  re-fashion.  Have,  in  short,  shaped  to  a 
onsiderable  degree  their  school  environ¬ 
ment.  Southbank  art  pupils  have  transformed 
le  look  of  the  school  with  both  temporary 
xhibits  and  permanent  work.  Among  the 
itter  are  lively  murals  on  the  playground 
alls,  brightly  hued  flights  of  arrows  on  the 


stair  well  walls  (needless  to  say  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  as  well  as  decorate),  and 
colourful  ‘star  clusters’  that  now  garland  the 
formerly  goomy  blackout  curtains  jn  the  au¬ 
ditorium.  Or  let’s  consider  the  work  of  the 
school’s  Interior  Design  class.  Last  spring 
they  were  given  the  task  of  redesigning  and 
redecorating  the  room  known  as  the  ‘pillow 
room’.  This  room,  empty  but  for  a  dozen 
large  floor  cushions,  had  always  been  popular 
with  discussion  classes,  but  it  was,  in  truth, 
something  of  an  eyesore.  After  the  Interior 
Design  group  had  ‘done  it  up’  it  was  even 
more  popular  —  for  jt  had  become  a  delight 
to  look  at  while  retaining  all  of  its  old  com¬ 
fort.  First  they  decided  on  an  ‘outdoor’  motjf 
for  the  room.  Then  they  proposed  several 
designs,  and  after  much  discussion  settled 
on  Ramin  Hosseini’s  —  a  green,  hillocky  field 
with  a  rainbow  overarching  it.  They  selected 
the  new  green  carpet  (the  ‘field’),  and  to  go 
with  it,  several  shades  of  green  for  the  pil¬ 
lows  (the  ‘hillocks’).  Then  they  got  busy  with 
thejr  paint  brushes  to  produce  the  fine  rain¬ 
bow  that  arches  across  the  ceiling  and  cas¬ 
cades  down  the  far  wall.  Lastly,  they  rolled  up 
their  sleeves,  sewed  the  pillow  casing  and 
laid  the  carpet.  One  final  example.  Recently 
a  pupil-staff  committee  worked  out  a  more 
efficient  use  of  space  in  the  school  and  so 
turned  the  dream  of  a  pupil  lounge  into  a 
reality. 

And  there  are,  of  course,  other  less  tangible 
ways  in  which  the  ‘immediate  environment’ 
is  an  educational  ‘resource’.  Southbank  has, 
for  example,  the  usual  run  of  extra-curricula 
activities  —  a  literary  magazine,  photography 
club,  yearbook,  chess  club  etc.,  but  it  also 
encourages  other  kinds  of  participation  in 
the  ‘life’  of  the  school.  For  example,  one  girl 
produces  for  the  school  community  a  weekly 
‘tip  sheet’  to  what’s  of  interest  in  London. 
Another  pupil  helps  out  in  the  office.  Still 
others  sit  on  various  staff/pupil  management 
committees  that  take  in  hand  everything  from 
drafting  the  academic  calendar  to  producing 
the  school’s  publicity. 

Widening  Out 

One  way  to  appreciate  Southbank’s  stretching 
and  re-defining  the  ‘educational  environment’ 
is  to  think  of  the  school  building  as  the  focal 
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point  to  a  remarkable  ‘campus’  —  a  ‘campus’ 
that  comprises,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
school’s  immediate  neighbourhood  on  Lon¬ 
don’s  South  Bank,  then  the  rest  of  London 
and,  finally,  points  beyond. 

As  for  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  South- 
bank  turns  it  to  good  account  .in  a  number  of 
ways.  Science  laboratories  are  a  case  in 
point.  In  fact,  Southbank’s  reaching  out  be¬ 
yond  the  school  walls  is  nowhere  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  in  the  matter  of  its  laboratories. 
The  school  building  itself  is  equipped  with 
only  a  rudimentary  science  laboratory.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  Southbank 
pupils  are  short-changed  .in  this  regard.  To 
the  contrary,  there  can  .be  few  schools  in 
the  UK  that  have  better  laboratory  facilities 
at  their  disposal.  There’s  no  conundrum  here. 
Very  simply,  the  school  uses  the  superb 
laboratories,  equipped  to  university  standard, 
of  the  nearby  Polytechnic  of  the  South  Bank. 
And  the  same  goes  for  sport  facilities.  The 
school  has  a  basic  playground,  but  in  the 
main  it  makes  use  of  nearby  community 
sports  centres.  (I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
school  pays  a  fair  rent  for  all  of  these  facili¬ 
ties).  The  outlook  (and  how  apt  the  word  is) 
that  has  fostered  these  courses  of  action  has 
invited  a  similar  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Recently,  for  example,  a  school  rock 
group  that  had  ‘outgrown’  the  music  room 
arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  Southbank, 
to  use  nearby  professional  studio  facilities. 
That  taken  care  of,  they  then  explored  a  little 
further  afield  and  found,  at  Morley  College, 
a  nearby  Adult  Education  College,  a  course  in 
Recording  Studio  Techniques  that  they  could 
fit  into  their  schedules.  In  effect,  they  had 
changed  for  themselves  the  meaning  of  the 
neighbourhood  —  it  was  no  longer  a  shell, 
it  had  become  a  tool! 

The  ‘Intern’  Programme 

This  discussion  of  Southbank’s  ‘use  of  the 
environment’  began  by  indicating  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  school  draws  on  London 
‘resources’  to  enrich  ordinary  academic 
courses.  For  Southbank’s  ‘Intern  Programme’, 
however,  the  ‘use  of  London’  is  not  just  one 
important  element  among  several  —  it  is  the 
crux  of  the  thing.  The  ‘Intern  Programme’  en¬ 
ables  pupils  to  have  direct  work  experience, 


usually  a  half  day  each  week,  jn  a  field  that 
they  are  interested  in.  The  programme  is  still 
in  its  fledgling  stages,  but  already  it  has  begun 
to  make  its  mark.  Some  examples  will  give  ah 
idea  of  the  kinds  of  ‘learning  experiences’  (to 
use  the  programme’s  nomenclature)  that  are 
being  opened  up  to  Southbank  pupils.  Last 
year  an  outstanding  sixth  former  (this  autumn 
she  started  her  first  term  at  Westminster 
Medical  School)  had  an  ‘internship’  as  an 
assistant  in  a  neurological  laboratory  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Currently  a  future 
nursery  school  teacher  ‘interns’  on  Mondays 
at  a  Wimbledon  kindergarten.  Another  pupil 
has  an  ‘internship’  working  with  even  younger 
children  at  an  ‘under-fives’  playgroup  in  the 
Bayswater  area.  And  a  pupil  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  bent,  ‘interns’  at  a  garage  every  Thursday. 
Two  others  have  an  ‘internship’  with  the 
Voluntary  Services  Organisation  at  St 
Thomas’  Hospital. 

Nor  is  the  ‘resource’  always  a  workplace 
to  which  pupils  go:  sometimes  the  ‘resource’ 
comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  professional 
or  specialist  who  comes  into  the  school  to 
give  a  class  or  work  with  an  individual  pupil. 
Recent  ‘resource’  people  —  in  effect  part- 
time  ‘staff’  members  —  have  included  two 
musicians,  an  artist,  a  director,  an  interior 
designer,  a  cartoonist,  a  businessman  and  an 
actor. 

Points  Beyond 

Southbank  reaches  out  to  resources  outside 
of  London  in  several  ways  —  daytrips,  school 
holiday  trips,  foreign  language  exchanges 
and  the  Discovery  Weeks.  The  first  three 
need  no  elaborating  on  —  in  one  form  or 
another  they  are  part  of  the  programmes  of 
many  schools.  Southbank’s  Discovery  Weeks 
should  be  of  interest,  however.  There  are  two 
a  year,  one  early  in  the  autumn  term,  the 
other  toward  the  end  of  the  spring  term. 
During  the  autumn  Discovery  Week  the  en¬ 
tire  school  community  removes  itself  to  a 
rural  field  centre  (this  past  autumn  it  was  the 
Castle  Head  Field  Centre  in  the  Lake  District). 
There  ‘classes’  are  held,  but  they  are  of 
course  adapted  to  suit  the  setting  —  for 
example,  field  work  in  Biology,  ‘Landscape’  in 
Art,  rock  climbing  in  PE  and  so  on.  It  makes 
for  a  week  of  novel,  interesting  and  challeng- 
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ing  ‘lessons’,  and  Into  the  bargain  helps  no 
end  to  knjt  the  school  together  as  a  ‘com¬ 
munity’.  The  spring  Discovery  Week  js  Lon¬ 
don  based.  Each  pupil  puts  together  his  or 
her  programme  from  a  wide  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  mini-courses  on  offer  at  the  school 
and  elsewhere.  Learning  to  bake  bread, 
haring  all  over  Westminster  and  the  City  on 
a  ‘Discover  London  Treasure  Hunt’,  working 
in  a  children’s  hospital  —  these,  a  few  of  last 
spring’s  Discovery  Week  activities,  give  an 
idea  of  the  programme’s  range.  (And,  indeed, 
for  some  hard-pressed  A  level  pupils,  it  serves 
as  a  welcome  ‘reading  and  revision  week’). 

Results 

All  well  and  good  but  what  about  results? 
s  my  son  going  to  pass  his  exams?  Is  my 
daughter  going  to  get  a  place  at  university?’ 
rhese  are  fair  questions,  turning  on  gritty 
ealities,  and  for  that  very  reason  must  not 
)e  side-stepped.  So,  to  close,  not  a  flourish 
>ut  the  ‘business’  of  results.  Last  year  was 
he  school’s  first  full  year  of  operation:  re¬ 
sults  were  quite  good.  It  is  surely  too  soon 
hough  to  draw  any  wide  conclusions  from 
hat.  Leave  that  for  five  years  from  now.  For 
he  record,  however:  North  American  pupils 
t  the  school  who  sat  the  American  College 
ioard  exams  did  about  as  well  (slightly 
igher  on  the  maths  side  of  the  test,  slightly 
)wer  on  the  verbal)  as  their  compatriots  at 
ie  American  School  in  London,  the  school 
lat  is  widely  held  to  be  the  finest  American 
verseas  school  in  the  world.  And,  too,  North 
merican  colleges  and  universities  looked 
ivourably  on  Southbank  pupils.  Virtually 
very  Southbank  pupil  who  sought  a  place  at 
North  American  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ig  got  one,  and  many  of  the  offers  came 
bm  universities  of  the  first  rank,  Princeton, 
hicago,  McGill  and  Cornell,  plus  other  corn- 
arable  institutions. 

Pupils  who  sat  GCE  exams  also  did  res- 
sctably.  In  the  words  of  a  colleague  who 
lows  more  about  this  side  of  it  than  I  do: 
re  did  better  than  many  schools  would  have 
Dne  but  not  as  well  as  a  top,  exam-oriented 
;hool’.  And,  indeed,  Southbank  pupils  were 
fered  places  at  a  number  of  British  uni- 
rsities:  Westminster  Medical  School,  East 
iglia,  Leicester  and  Sussex,  among  others. 


And  intangible  results?  In  the  form  one  hopes 
of  happy,  confident,  well-adjusted  kids.  Of 
course  they’re  the  most  important  results  of 
all.  And  yet  whoever  really  knows  about  them? 
Almost  anything  one  says  about  this  is  bound 
to  sound  like  waffle,  even  if  it  isn’t.  I’m  not 
going  to  run  that  risk.  Rather  I’ll  just  mention 
one  detail  and  trust  that  it  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  this,  I’ve  never  seen  pupils  stick  around 
a  school  building  long,  long  after  classes  for 
the  day  are  over,  the  way  Southbank  pupils 

do.  Make  of  it  what  you  will.  I  know  what  I 
think. 


Council  for  Environmental 
Education 

Extracts  quoted  here  are  taken  from  the  Council 
for  Environmental  Education  Newsheets,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  C.E.E.,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Reading,  London  Road,  Reading, 
RG1  5AQ,  from  whom  details  of  membership  can 
be  obtained.  The  Council  provides  a  valuable 
service,  free  to  schools  where  Local  Education 
Authorities  subscribe,  including  material  digests, 
Directory  of  Resources,  consultation,  etc. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (IUCN) 
launched  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  in 
March  1980.  It  drew  everyone’s  attention  to  the 
importance  of  conservation  in  all  aspects  of  our 
lives  and  called  for  all  nations  to  develop  their 
own  strategies  and  initiate  activities. 

ICUN  is  holding  its  15th  General  Assembly  in 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand  during  October.  Two 
resolutions  to  strengthen  the  support  for  national 
and  regional  environmental  education  program¬ 
mes  are  to  be  presented.  CEE  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  them  both'. 

Energy,  where  are  we  going?  Issue  No.  31  of 
Naturopa  is  devoted  to  energy.  The  illustrated 
articles  show  the  widespread  influence  of  our 
need  for  energy  on  our  natural  environment. 
Naturopa  is  a  free  journal  produced  by  The 
Council  for  Europe.  For  further  details  contact 
Miss  S.  Penny,  Librarian,  Nature  Conservancy 
Council,  Calthorpe  Street,  Banbury,  Oxon,  0X1 
8EX. 
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Education  for  Living  in  Desert  Communities 

Nathan  S.  Washton,  USA 


What  plans  do  we  have  for  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  land  for  dwellings,  food,  and  energy 
for  our  future  generations?  We  are  still 
making  an  effort  to  solve  serious  problems 
related  to  the  lack  of  fuel  and  energy  to  meet 
the  current  needs  of  our  society.  Economic 
and  political  implications  involved  Jin  the 
procurement  of  additional  sources  of  energy 
have  not  been  fully  realized. 

What,  then,  will  the  impact  be  on  future 
generations  throughout  the  world  as  we 
attempt  to  provide  adequate  land  for  food 
and  for  people?  History  records  many  wars 
as  a  result  of  some  nations  needing  additional 
land,  minerals,  and  other  vital  resources.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  during  the  next  twenty 
years  for  the  development  of  desert  land.  Such 
plans  could  meet  some  of  the  future  needs 
for  land,  agriculture,  food  and  housing  for 
an  ever  growing  population. 

World  Population  —  Food  —  Arid  Land 

There  are  over  4  billion  people  in  our  world 
population.  The  growth  rate  is  approximately 
20  percent  per  year  according  to  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Fund(1).  It  has  .been  estimated 
that  the  population  will  double  in  about  30 
years.  Estimates  of  the  world  population  vary 
from  6.5  to  8  billion  people  in  the  year  2000. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  live  in  the  less  developed  nations. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  world  population 
or  more  than  600  million  people  live  on  dry 
lands  that  are  marginally  productive.  As 
populations  increase  and  deserts  spread,  14 
million  acres  of  arable  land  disappear  each 
year  throughout  the  world.  How  long  do  we 
continue  to  neglect  the  intelligent  use  of 
deserts  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  dynamic 
growth  of  population? 

One-third  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  desert 
or  semi-desert.  One  out  of  six  people  live  in 
deserts  and  the  marginal  lands  are  becoming 
wastelands.  In  the  United  States  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  considered  arid. 


Some  forecasts  indicate  that  one-third  of 
the  arable  land  might  be  lost,  while  there 
will  be  a  need  for  one-third  more  food  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Hauser(2)  raises  the 
question  of  how  can  all  of  these  people  be  fed. 
Hauser  and  others  are  asking  if  world  popu¬ 
lation  control  is  possible.  For  economically 
advanced  areas,  the  answer  appears  to  be 
“yes”,  for  they  need  do  only  a  little  more  of 
what  they  are  already  doing.  For  developing 
nations,  which  by  2018  may  have  four  fifths 
of  the  world’s  population,  the  answer  is  “we 
do  not  know”. (2) 

Thus,  it  seems  that  for  some  nations  and 
some  people,  population  control  is  feasible. 
However,  this  approach  seems  not  the  uni 
versal  answer  for  all  countries.  Therefore, 
earlier  studies  pertaining  to  desert  land 
should  be  continued  so  that  deserts  can  be 
made  habitable  for  humans. 

Previous  studies  were  done  on  the 
Mohave,  The  Sonoran,  the  Chihuahuan  in 
America  and  in  the  deserts  of  Tunisia 
Egypt  and  India.  In  Tunisia,  an  indepth 
scientific  investigation  of  the  ecosystem  was 
conducted  by  Georges  Novikoff.  The  Tunis- 
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an  desert  ecosystem,  comprised  of  a  com¬ 
plex  of  communities  with  its  unique  climate, 
errain  and  vegetation,  had  a  population 
/vhich  included  ants,  vipers,  sheep,  goats, 
:amels  and  humans.  Using  delicate  instru¬ 
ments,  measurements  were  made  of  the 
weights  of  ants  and  beetles  and  changes  in 
heir  population  when  some  of  the  beetles 
lad  eaten  ants.  Other  beetles  are  succulent 
fesert  plants  as  snails  did.  However,  the 
oss  of  vegetation  to  beetles  or  other  causes 
vas  not  measured.  Hence  further  research 
s  needed  in  the  Tunisian  as  well  as  other 
studies. 

There  are  so  many  variables  that  affect 
ife  in  an  ecosystem  that  computers  are 
leeded  for  effective  measurement.  Sheep  and 
joats  affect  vegetation  in  arid  lands.  They 
raze  and  trample  on  vegetation  which  causes 
he  sand  to  become  loose.  Eventually,  with 
he  aid  of  wind,  dunes  are  formed.  Sheep  and 
■attle  perish,  but  the  goat  is  usually  able  to 
urvive.  The  endangered  family  living  in  the 
lesert  obtains  a  supply  of  mjlk,  meat  and 
kins  from  the  goats. 

Science  and  Technology  in  the  Desert 

)ne  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  people  of  Asia, 
.frica,  Australia  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Inited  States  is  to  make  the  deserts  bloom, 
“his  is  mandatory  for  future  generations  who 
nil  need  more  living  space.  There  is  a  need 
)r  untapped  water  resources,  agricultural 
nd  industrial  development,  minerals,  year 
Dund  solar  energy,  food  and  housing  in  the 
esert.  Much  has  been  initiated  toward  these 
oals  in  the  Negev  as  originally  proposed  by 
avid  Ben  Gurion  in  developing  the  State  of 
;rael. 

In  1973  the  Desert  Research  Institute  was 
stablished  .in  Sde  Boker  as  an  integral  part 
:  the  Ben  Gurion  University  of  the  Negev, 
cientists  and  engineers  from  many  disci- 
ines  were  recruited  for  projects  related  to 
ydrology,  desert  landscape  architecture, 
Dlar  energy  for  cooling  and  heatjng,  meteo- 
»logy,  algology  (growing  algae  for  protein 
ed  and  food),  raising  new  livestock,  desert 
;osystems,  control  of  desert  wild-life, 
seases  and  nomadism.  Professor  A.  Rich- 
ond(4),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  said: 
he  plan  in  its  entirety  reflects  the  desire  to 


establish  a  frame  for  research  and  teaching 
in  various  subjects,  jn  particular  interdisci¬ 
plinary  subjects  which  are  relevant  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  populating  the  desert.’ 

An  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum 

At  the  Sde  Boker  Campus  of  the  Ben  Gurion 
University  of  the  Negev,  three  other  institu¬ 
tions  were  educationally  related  to  the  Desert 
Research  Institute:  the  Teachers  College,  the 
Field  School,  and  the  Environmental  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  which  also  included  the  experi¬ 
mental  high  school.  All  of  these  buildings 
were  within  close  proximity  such  as  two  or 
three  streets  away  from  each  other.  The 
Desert  Research  Institute  would  furnish  find¬ 
ings  about  the  desert  cljmate  and  meteoro¬ 
logy,  hydrology,  solar  radiation  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  economic  botany,  the  desert  eco¬ 
system,  closed  system  agriculture,  desert 
architecture,  applied  algology,  animal  physio¬ 
logy  and  nomad  settlements. 

The  research  findings  were  brought  to  the 
Teachers  College  and  used  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  trips  sponsored  by  the  Field 
School  aided  in  the  development  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  high  school  curriculum.  The  En¬ 
vironmental  Education  Center  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  training  staff  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  high  school.  The  major  core  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  was  based  on  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  its  impact  on  daily  living. 

Although  basic  tool  subjects  such  as  litera¬ 
ture,  language,  mathematics,  and  bible  study 
were  taught  In  the  school,  serious  attempts 
were  made  to  integrate  various  disciplines: 
the  natural  sciences  (biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  geology,  ecology), 
with  the  social  studies  (economics,  history, 
political  science  and  sociology).  In  study¬ 
ing  an  ecosystem  and  jn  developing  a  flow 
chart  of  energy  systems,  students  would  study 
the  physics  of  the  air  by  measuring  tempera¬ 
ture,  air  pressure,  humidity,  wind  direction 
and  velocity  at  several  levels  above  the 
ground. 

Population  studies  of  animals  were  made 
at  different  times  to  observe  food  getting 
habits,  water  needs,  and  adaptation  to  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  in  and  above  the  soil. 
Inferences  were  made  to  arrive  at  relation¬ 
ships  between  different  species  of  flora  and 
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fauna  and  varied  environmental  conditions. 
This  field  work  was  a  major  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  laboratory  work.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  students  to  sleep  in  caves  or  out-of-doors 
in  the  desert  to  study  anjmal  behavior  before 
and  during  sunrise. 

Interdisciplinary  and  multidisciplinary  prob¬ 
lems  made  up  the  high  school  curriculum. 
This  included  physics  of  the  atmosphere,  air 
temperature,  pressure  and  relative  humidity 
and  their  relations  to  the  ecosystem.  In  socio¬ 
logy,  a  class  study  was  made  of  the  family. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  sociological  prin¬ 
ciples,  biological  concepts  pertaining  to 
genetic  were  included.  Selecting  a  mate, 
genetic  counselling,  preparation  for  birth  and 
rearing  of  children,  all  required  a  multi¬ 
discipline  approach  from  health  sciences, 
biology  and  sociology.  In  social  studies  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  those  economic  and 
political  factors  relating  to  the  environmental 
science  curriculum. 

Survival  in  the  Desert 

Students  learned  how  to  survive  in  the 
desert  with  respect  to  temperature,  food  and 
water.  Early  morning  dew  on  plants  in  the 
desert  served  as  an  excellent  source  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Techniques  involving  simple 
materials  such  as  tin  foil  and  collecting  bot¬ 
tles  were  used  in  connection  with  evaporation 
and  condensation  as  a  source  of  drinking 
water.  Many  species  of  plants  and  animals  in 
the  desert  were  identified  as  sources  of  food. 
Wadis  or  small  bodies  of  water  were  used  for 
refreshing  themselves  at  intervals. 

Staff  Guidelines  —  Curriculum  Innovation 

Although  many  curriculum  innovations  in  the 
experimental  high  school  were  developed 
around  the  environment,  more  study  and 
evaluation  were  necessary.  Basic  knowledge 
such  as  communication,  mathematics,  lan¬ 
guage  skills  and  history  were  offered  as 
separate  subjects  without  being  integrated 
into  the  interdisciplinary  program. 

Not  all  the  faculty  are  convinced  of  poten¬ 
tial  advantages  of  an  inter-disciplinary  cur¬ 
ricular  approach  to  teaching  about  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  its  impact  on  human  living. 
Some  fundamental  ideas  can  now  serve  as  a 
guide  to  school  improvement  where  changes 


or  innovations  are  to  be  made.  The  following 
assumptions  are  helpful  jn  working  with 
faculty  and  students  when  curriculum  innova¬ 
tions  and  experimental  methodologies  are 
employed: 

1.  Faculty,  students  and  administrators  need 
to  understand  the  reasons  for  creating  a 
new  program. 

2.  In  designing  changes  jn  the  curriculum 
and  methodology,  active  participation  on 
the  part  of  staff  and  students  is  highly 
recommended.  There  should  be  a  feeling 
of  part  ownership. 

3.  New  programs  about  the  environment  and 
basic  subjects  should  interface  with  exis¬ 
ting  ones.  More  emphasis  could  also  be 
placed  on  improving  current  curricular 
materials. 

4.  Staff  members  should  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  decision  making 
to  promote  integration  of  the  staff, 

5.  Where  there  is  agreement  on  essential, 
matters,  variations  on  alternate  ideas 
should  be  allowed  and  such  differences 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  administra¬ 
tors. 

6.  Flexibility  in  new  programs  and  adapta¬ 
tions  should  be  maintained. 

7.  An  open  door  policy  for  consultation  and 
discussion  between  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trators  should  prevail  at  all  times.  Faculty 
must  not  feel  threatened. 

8.  New  programs  cannot  be  established  with 
any  degree  of  success  unless  the  faculty 
believe  in  them  and  place  them  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  frequent  evaluations. 

Orientation  for  Desert  Living 

Some  faculty  may  wish  to  strengthen  their 
curricular  activities  by  taking  students  to 
live  in  a  desert  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
This  type  of  orientation  for  desert  living  will 
initiate  adjustments  to  water  supplies,  tem¬ 
perature  changes,  sunlight,  and  modification 
of  behavior  with  respect  to  foods  and  refri¬ 
geration.  Fundamental  processes  of  evapora¬ 
tion  as  a  cooling  mechanism  and  the  dire 
need  for  drinking  water,  appropriate  dress 
and  clothing  for  desert  living  and  physical 
and  emotional  adjustment  to  the  ecosystem 
will  have  strong  impact  on  attitudes. 

Attitudes  toward  kangaroo  rats,  grasshop- 
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ers,  mice,  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions,  foxes, 
nts,  rabbits,  snails,  birds  and  a  wide  variety 
f  cacti  can  be  affected  by  those  living  in  the 
esert.  Much  can  be  learned  from  the  eco- 
/ stem.  Students  can  develop  an  understand- 
ig  of  energy  changes  by  living  in  a  desert 
nvironment.  Under  good  motivation  and 
orthwhile  field  experiences  some  of  the  stu- 
ents  may  seriously  consider  living  in  a 
esert  area  where  new  opportunities  and 
nallenges  are  available.  Not  only  should  an 
/aluation  be  made  of  the  scientific  infor- 
lation  but  also  a  self-examination  of  atti- 
ides,  values,  and  prejudices. 

ternational  Students  Knowledge  Exchange 

ne  of  the  significant  objectives  to  be  de- 
' loped  jn  an  environmental  education  cur- 
sulurn  is  the  making  of  friends  (pen  pals) 
ith  students  of  other  nations.  The  study  of 
e  deserts  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
>uld  be  done  by  secondary  school  students, 
le  investigations  could  also  include  studies 
ecosystems  other  than  the  deserts  and 
ich  information  could  be  exchanged.  Stu- 
mt  projects  involving  the  physical  factors 
the  environment  such  as  keeping  'records 
air  mass  movements,  velocity,  tempera- 
re  and  pressure  can  be  exchanged  in  a 
m  pal  fashion.  Such  exchange  of  scientific 
ormation,  which  can  have  real  significance, 
ay  also  lead  to  friendship  and  ultimately 
ad  students  in  different  countries  to  visiting 
ch  other. 

A  most  effective  instructional  approach  is 
Jdent  exchange  of  information.  In  writing 
students  abroad  either  in  English  or  in  a 
'eign  language,  they  can  relate  problems  of 
economic,  social,  political,  as  well  as  a 
entific  nature.  The  study  of  desert  living 
d  peripheral  problems  of  the  environment 
rtaining  to  population,  food,  and  land  could 
id  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 
ntify  and  solve  problems  on  an  inter¬ 
zonal  level.  Air,  soil,  and  water  move  from 
ice  to  place  and  may  very  well  serve  as  the 
sis  for  international  learning  and  communi- 
:ion. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

The  increasing  recognition  of  Environmental  Education 
as  an  important  and  growing  curriculum  area  em¬ 
phasises  the  need  to  create  and  maintain  contacts 
between  those  involved  in  its  implementation.  This 
implementation  may  take  the  form  of  introducing 
Environmental  Studies  or  Science  as  a  subject  or, 
especially  likely  at  primary  school  level,  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  various  activities  which  are  based  on  studies  of 
the  locality  and  the  natural  and  man-made  world.  The 
National  Association  for  Environmental  Education 
exists  to  provide  teachers  and  others  with  an  organisa¬ 
tion  devoted  to  furthering  Environmental  Education.  It 
organises  courses  and  conferences  and  produces 
specialist  publications,  a  twice-yearly  journal  and  a 
termly  newsletter.  Groups  of  teachers  who  are  working 
together  on  environmental  matters  may  join  collectively 
as  a  corporate  local  association.  Schools,  libraries  and 
colleges  may  join  as  institutional  members  and  for 
others  there  is  individual  membership.  Arrangements 
also  exist  for  overseas  membership  with  full  mailing 
facilities.  Details  of  all  these  matters  are  available 
from  Mr  J.  Wyatt,  Information  Officer,  NAEE,  Bicton 
College  of  Agriculture,  East  Budleigh,  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton,  Devon,  to  whom  enquiries  should  be  addressed. 
A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  (A4)  for  the  reply 
would  be  appreciated. 
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Fisheries  Management  —  The  Global  View 

William  Muller,  USA 


Editorial  note:  Why  is  an  article  on  fisheries  manage¬ 
ment  included  in  a  journal  concerned  with  education? 
This  article  Illustrates,  in  well  documented  terms,  the 
necessity  for  global  management  generally.  It  is  an 
example,  close  to  the  experience  of  many,  of  the 
need  for  global  management  of  all  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources.  For  the  educator,  It  Indicates  his/her  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  providing  education  for  all  people  and 
their  governments  on  the  need  for  cooperative  global 
management,  not  only  of  the  world’s  resources,  but 
also  of  International  politico-economic  relationships  as 
a  whole  for  the  good  of  each  and  all.  Having  recognized 
the  need,  the  educator’s  responsibility  then  extends  to 
finding  ways  to  nurture  abilities,  values  and  attitudes 
enabling  fulfilment  of  the  need.  Marlon  Brown 


The  Extended  Economic  Zones,  or  EEZs, 
represent  geographic  areas  with  more  eco¬ 
nomic  clout  than  most  oil  fields  of  the  world. 
Why  such  a  dramatic  shift  in  economic  priori¬ 
ties?  The  answer  is  protein  and,  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  people  need  protein  before 
they  need  oil. 

The  history  of  EEZs  begins  more  than  a 
decade  ago  when  some  nations  unilaterally 
declared  extended  ocean  zones  primarily  to 
give  their  own  domestic  fishermen  priority  on 
fish  harvests  in  those  zones.  In  several  cases, 
such  as  England’s  fishing  in  Icelandic  waters 
and  United  States’  fishing  in  Peruvian  waters, 
conflict  precipitated  during  the  debate  over 
fishing  access.  However,  beginning  in  1972, 
the  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS  III)  addressed  this 
issue.  As  a  result,  an  international  agreement 
was  reached  that  established  200  mile  zones 
outward  from  the  littoral  area  as  ocean  belts 
within  which  a  given  nation  would  have  total 
economic  jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  step  in  the 
development  and  popular  acceptance  of  the 
EEZs  came  jn  1976  when  the  United  States 
passed  into  law  and  began  implementing  a 
fisheries  management  act  that  claimed  US 
jurisdiction  over  fish  stocks  on  its  continental 
shelves  extending  out  200  miles.  However, 
unlike  other  nations,  the  United  States  has 


established  management  plans  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  and  revitalize  stocks  of 
many  species,  encourage  the  growth  of 
domestic  fish  harvests,  and  permit  (under 
strict  controls)  limited  foreign  harvests. 

By  1980  the  concept  of  shared  fisheries 
management  became  the  model  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  nations  to  follow.  There  are  still 
numerous  political  and  boundary  questions  to 
be  negotiated;  most  noticeably  between  the 
US  and  Canada,  but  when  one  steps  back  to 
gain  a  better  vantage  of  the  total  process, 
fisheries  management  in  the  EEZs  seems  to 
be  effective  and  workable. 

The  sudden  increase  in  world  interest  in 
fishing  is  a  direct  result  of  expanding  world 
populations  (especially  in  Third  World 
nations)  which  demands  increasing  amounts 
of  proteins,  the  limited  ability  of  ranchers  in 
stock  producing  countries  to  supply  enough 
chicken,  beef  and  pork  at  reasonable  prices 
to  meet  the  protein  needs  of  the  world,  the 
reliance  on  fish  meal  to  raise  livestock,  and 
the  desire  for  sources  of  inexpensive  high 
quality  protein. 

Soviet  bloc  nations  and  Japan  began  ex- 
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>loitjng  the  very  rich  fish  stocks  on  the  eastern 
continental  shelf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1960s.  Ninety-five  (95)  percent  of  the  ocean’s 
>.iota  are  found  in  the  EEZs  and  it  was  a 
latural  consequence  that  technological 
lations  would  apply  their  technology  to  the 
larvest  of  abundant  living  resources  in  the 
:EZs.  Although  jn  some  nations  fish  are  only 
minor  part  of  the  people’s  diet,  in  other 
reas  of  the  world  (such  as  Asia)  up  to  50% 
f  the  protein  consumed  comes  from  the  sea. 
hus,  for  technologically  advanced  nations  to 
west  heavily  in  large  scale  commercial  fish- 
ig  was,  and  is,  good  business.  In  the  United 
tates,  for  example,  domestic  commercial 
shermen  were  prodded  into  expansion  with 
romises  of  developing  markets  for  ‘under- 
xploited’  species  in  underdeveloped  nations, 
rotein  blocks,  compressed  processed  smor- 
asbords  of  ‘trash  fish’,  were  touted  as  a 
Dnvenient  and  profitable  domestic  com- 
lercial  activity. 

However,  the  establishment  of  EEZs  does 
)t  encourage  more  prolific  spawning,  faster 
■owth,  and/or  expanded  fish  and  shellfish 
ocks.  In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  true, 
srospace  electronic  technology  applied  to 
;hing,  the  use  of  previously  ignored  under¬ 
sized  species,  and  the  construction  of 
rger  and  more  efficient  fishing  vessels  re¬ 
nted  in  a  decline  of  many  species  of  fish, 
pecially  ground  fish,  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
card  continental  shelf  of  the  United  States 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  The  US 
heries  management  plans  deliberately  at- 
mpted  to  control  harvests  so  that  these 
)cks  of  fish  could  recover  from  decimated 
rels.  We  can  not  passively  encourage 
sater  coastal  zone  productivity  and,  there¬ 
's,  we  must  control  harvests  in  order  to 
9p  fish  stocks  at  optimum  yield  levels. 

Many  of  the  same  declining  stock  prob¬ 
es  began  to  surface  in  inshore  waters  of 
'  United  States  during  the  late  1970s. 
'ed  by  promises  of  lucrative  profits  in  the 
vernment  subsidized  expanded  domestic 
frimercial  fishing  industry,  the  number  of 
all  and  medium  size  vessels  in  use  for 
nmercial  fishing  in  the  US  increased 
irply.  Then,  confronted  with  rapidly  rising 
I  prices  and  restricted  at-sea  time  due  to 
lively  small  storage  capacity,  the  domestic 


vessels  began  putting  heavy  fishing  pressure 
on  the  inshore  grounds.  Since  many  species 
of  fish  spend  part  of  the  year  on  the  conti¬ 
nental  shelf  and  part  of  the  year  in  estuaries 
or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  beach,  these 
species  were  suddenly  under  harvest  pres¬ 
sure  virtually  the  entire  year,  and  by  both 
domestic  and  foreign  fishermen.  Little  regard 
has  been  given  to  protecting  inshore  spawn¬ 
ing  and  nursery  areas  either  so  that  many 
species  are  experiencing  modest  or  severe 
declines.  When  natural  cycles,  inshore  pollu¬ 
tion,  adverse  weather  patterns,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  esturaine  marshes  is  superimposed 
upon  expanded  inshore  harvests,  the  list  of 
affected  species  becomes  extensive.  To 
further  confound  the  problem,  economists, 
politicians,  and  marine  biologists  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  ‘new’  industry  that  has  locked 
horns  with  the  commercial  fishing  industry. 
This  ‘new’  industry  wasn’t  new  at  all,  but  data 
on  the  number  of  individuals  involved  and  the 
economic  impact  of  the  industry  did  not  be¬ 
come  available  until  the  late  1970s.  The 
recreational  fishing  industry  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  an  immense  and  diverse  industry 
in  the  US.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  recreational  industry  may  generate 
10  to  100  times  the  revenue  and  tax  base  as 
the  commercial  industry. 

A  dilemma  emerges.  Hook  and  line  fishing 
success  is  directly  related  to  the  abundance 
of  fish.  Recreational  fishing  success  drops  to 
unproductive  and  economically  unfeasible 
levels  long  before  a  stock  has  been  deci¬ 
mated.  On  the  other  hand,  technology  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  commercial  industry 
to  maintain  productivity  when  fishing  for  a 
species  whose  stocks  have  already  been 
decimated.  When  many  species  of  commer¬ 
cially  and  recreationally  important  species 
are  in  short  supply  on  the  inshore  grounds,  a 
situation  develops  where  one  type  of  activity 
by  one  user  group  negatively  impacts  upon 
the  other  user  group.  This  has  led  some 
fisheries  experts  to  observe  that  overfishing 
in  inshore  waters  is  far  too  common.  Further, 
some  observers  have  suggested  that  small 
operators  along  the  coast  should  be  steered 
into  other  industries  with  the  help  of  re¬ 
training. 

However,  restricting  inshore  commercial 
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harvests  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
inshore  waters  can  not  be  used  to  provide 
food  for  hungry  people.  The  answer  is  man- 
culture.  The  EEZs  do  not  encourage  higher 
fish  productivity  because  in  natural  systems 
there  are  checks  and  balances  that  effectively 
place  limits  on  the  sizes  of  fish  and  shellfish 
stocks  (predation,  disease,  availability  of 
food).  Much  the  same  js  true  on  the  land. 
Therefore,  to  augment  organic  productivity 
on  the  land,  man  discovered  that  he  must  add 
time,  energy,  expertise,  and  fertilizer  to  the 
land.  The  result  was  agriculture.  Much  the 
same  can  be  done  wisely  and  effectively  in 
the  sea. 

Mariculture  js  not  the  child  of  post  World 
War  II  technologies,  although  its  growth  into 
a  dynamic  and  major  economic  force  may  be 
helped  tremendously  by  modern  chemical 
and  electronic  technology.  Inevitably,  mari¬ 
culture  is  not  likely  to  become  a  major  growth 
industry  until  fish  stocks  decline  to  very  low 
levels.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is 
inertia.  People  are  generally  reluctant  'to 
change  methods  of  doing  business  as  long  as 
they  can  continue  to  operate  at  a  profit,  even 
if  the  success  of  the  operation  is  marginal. 
The  second  reason  centres  around  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  philosophy  of  life.  Generally,  fishermen 
are  independent,  strong-willed  and  steeped 
in  the  tradition  of  unregulated  harvest.  Many 
generations  of  the  same  family  have  been 
harvesters  of  the  sea.  Opinions,  beliefs,  and 
interpretations  are  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  as  gospel  truth  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  for  scientists  to  educate 
them  with  data  provided  by  modern  research 
and  technology. 

Unfortunately,  the  harvest  of  the  sea  is 
not  endless  and  the  large  catches  of  modern 
factory  ships  combined  with  expanding  in¬ 
shore  small  vessel  fishing  has  resulted  in  a 
high  level  of  marginal  family  fishing  opera¬ 
tions.  Inshore,  the  small  harvestor  will  have 
to  move  over  to  make  room  for  the  recrea¬ 
tional  industry.  Economics  will  mandate  that 
they  give  ground,  and  mariculture  may  well 
be  the  ground  they  can  move  to. 

Although  some  nations  have  been  involved 
in  mariculture  for  close  to  100  years,  most 
of  these  activities  have  been  in  the  culture 
of  shellfish  and  hardy  freshwater  fish  such 


as  catfish  and  carp.  Modern  technology  is 
bringing  us  closer  every  day  to  large  scale 
culture  of  high-priced  shellfish  such  as 
shrimp  and  lobster,  as  well  as  some  species 
of  marine  finfish  that  are  jn  high  demand, 
such  as  striped  bass. 

At  the  present  time,  between  40  and  50 
nations  are  engaged  in  mariculture  and  some 
of  the  operations  are  impressive.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Japan  has  invested  heavily  in 
the  future  of  mariculture  because  the 
Japanese  people  rely  heavily  on  seafood  as 
a  source  of  protein  and  because  over-harvest 
in  waters  close  to  Japan  has  caused  dramatic 
reductions  in  available  marine  foods.  Thus, 
the  Japanese  release  in  excess  of  1,000  mil¬ 
lion  salmon  smolt  each  year.  Between  1  and 
2%  of  the  smolt  released  into  the  ocean 
return  and  this  percentage  of  successful  re¬ 
turn  is  sufficient  to  make  the  program  profit¬ 
able.  The  United  States  and  Russia  also  have 
salmon  hatch  and  release  programs.  The 
Russians  release  about  800  million  smolt  an¬ 
nually  and  the  US  about  400  million  fish. 
Japan  also  rears  91  metric  tons  of  puffer 
(Fugi),  20,000  metric  tons  of  eels  (Anquila), 
and  101  metric  tons  of  black  porgy  (Mylio). 

Perhaps  the  best  opportunities  for  retrain¬ 
ing  of  United  States  inshore  family  fishing 
businesses  is  in  lobster  and  penned  finfisfi 
culture.  Lobster  can  be  maintained  in  small 
cubicles  and  force-fed.  This  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  allows  for  the  rearing  of  large  numbers 
of  individuals  and  a  reduction  of  the  time  il 
takes  for  the  lobsters  to  reach  legal  size 
from  an  average  of  about  seven  years  to  s 
little  less  than  four  years.  Some  experts  sug 
gest  that  the  time  factor  might  be  reducec 
further.  Furthermore,  some  species  of  fist 
can  be  restrained  in  pens  with  free  watei 
circulation  to  the  estuary  and  then  force-fec 
to  produce  handsome  yields.  It  is  essentially 
the  catfish  farm  pond  idea  applied  to  the 
estuarine  habitat. 

Mariculture  will  become  an  important  par 
of  successful  fisheries  management  on  < 
global  scale.  Not  only  will  farmers  raise  sea 
food  for  harvest  and  sale,  but  it  is  also  very 
likely  that  governments  will  establish  hatcl 
and  release  programs  for  a  variety  of  specie! 
to  augment  the  large  offshire  comme'rcia 
fishing  harvest  as  well  as  to  enhance  inshon 
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ecreational  fishing.  Where  .industry  has  des¬ 
troyed  habitats  and  spawning  runs,  govern¬ 
ment  may  compel  industry  to  build  hatcheries 
Is  a  means  of  providing  an  artificial  spawn 
vhere  the  environment  will  no  longer  support 
-  The  precedent  for  such  a  policy  already 
xists.  In  the  winter  of  1980-81  an  agreement 
kas  reached  between  Con  Edison  (Public 
utility,  New  York,  Hudson  River)  and  several 
nvironmental  groups  after  years  of  nego- 
ations  and  legal  battles.  The  agreement 
alls  for  the  utility  to  construct  and  sponsor 
finfish  hatchery  to  hatch  and  release  striped 
ass.  Each  year  millions  of  eggs  and  juven- 
es  of  the  species  are  killed  by  the  open 
ooling  system  used  by  power  plants  along 
le  lower  middle  portion  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  causes  of  stress  and  pressure  on  fish 
tocks  are  numerous  and  although  heavy 
ommercial  harvest  seems  to  be  a  major 
ress  on  many  species,  we  should  not  over- 
>ok  the  importance  of  marine  pollution,  habi- 
it  destruction,  and  salt  marsh  development, 
lus,  fisheries  management  must  be  a 
ultidisciplinary  effort.  To  regulate  harvests 
id  supplement  spawning  are  not  enough, 
e  will  need  biologists,  chemists,  environ- 
ental  engineers  and  scientists,  as  well  as 
"eanographers,  physicists,  geologists,  and 
ren  economists  to  develop  global  fisheries 
anagement  strategies  that  work.  We  cannot 
>andon  cities  and  villages  in  order  to  con- 
rt  them  back  to  marsh  habitat,  but  we  may 
^  able  to  restructure  what  were  rather  barren 
ibitats  into  productive  marshes  with  some 
chnology  and  expertise.  Marine  pollution 
II  not  go  away  overnight  but  we  can  make 
sady  progress  to  improve  water  quality 
'ough  sewage  treatment,  waste  recycling, 
d  careful  monitoring  of  industrial  chemicals. 
Corrections  of  pollution  problems,  stem- 
ng  the  tide  of  habitat  destruction  and  pro¬ 
ving  wetlands,  are  steps  that  we’ve  begun 
take  in  the  US  during  the  last  two  decades 
d,  when  our  approaches  are  perfected,  we 
I  have  enhanced  the  overall  productivity  of 
astal  oceans.  Harvest  quotas  will  not  be- 
me  less  important  with  increased  produc- 
ty  because  we  can  never  again  believe  the 
5ans  to  be  reservoirs  of  endless  product- 
y.  Perhaps  with  stimulated  greater  produc- 
ty  we  can  be  allowed  a  larger  harvest,  but 


space  age  technologies  have  demanded  that 
the  sizes  of  finfish  harvests  always  be  regu¬ 
lated,  now  and  tomorrow.  For  this  reason 
vast  improvements  will  be  needed  in  the 
techniques  used  by  fisheries  biologists  to 
estimate  stock  sizes,  while  a  more  elaborate 
mathematics  must  be  designed  to  evaluate 
catch  statistics  against  fishing  effort.  We  will 
need  to  understand  fish  behavior  a  lot  better 
than  we  do  now,  and  we  will  need  to  design 
our  commercial  harvests  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  reasonable  recreational  catches:  the 
economics  of  recreation  in  the  western  world 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

Basically,  all  of  these  above  aspects  of 
fisheries  management  are  now  desperately 
in  need  of  improvement  and  display  a  des¬ 
perate  need  because  of  the  present  primitive 
state  of  the  art.  The  architects  of  manage¬ 
ment  find  themselves  out-gunned  and  out- 
manned  in  the  war  to  regulate  finfish  stocks. 
The  state-of-the  art  technology  for  sampling, 
evaluation,  analysis,  and  surveillance  are  at 
primitive  levels  and  our  understanding  of  fish 
behavior  and  migration  meager.  Therefore, 
concurrent  with  a  growing  commitment  and 
interest  in  marine  fisheries  management  "must 
be  a  commitment  to  increased  fisheries  re¬ 
search  and  the  development  of  electronics 
technologies  to  match  the  exploding  growth 
in  commercial  fishing  technology  so  that 
proper  management  can  be  achieved. 

Improvements  in  scientific  technology  and  a 
full  international  commitment  to  management 
are  at  least  a  decade  away.  Until  then  we  find 
ourselves  inexorably  webbed  in  a  crisis 
management  approach. 

William  Muller  is  Associate  Director,  Center  for  th'e 
Natural  Sciences  and  Associate  Professor  of  Life 
Sciences  in  the  New  York  Institute  of  Technology;  also 
managing  editor  of  the  publication,  The  Long  Island 
Fisherman,  New  York. 
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European  Community  Environmental 
Education  Network 


Schools  from  member  states  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  have  been  linked  for  the  past  five  years  in  a 
curriculum  development  project  for  the  promotion 
of  environmental  education.  Regular  reports  are  given 
in  the  Network  newsletter  entitled  Milieu.  A  summary 
of  work  undertaken  since  February  1977  is  given 
in  Newsletter  No.  11.  Readers  of  The  New  Era  who  are 
interested  in  obtaining  further  details  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  the  Network  should  contact  the 
Coordinating  Team,  Curriculum  Development  Unit,  2P 
Westland  Row,  Dublin  2,  Ireland. 

Network  Publications 

Environmental  Education  in  the  Age  Group  9-14  Years 
in  the  European  Communities. 

Published  in  English  by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Communities,  Boite  Postale  1003,  Luxembourg. 

This  report  examines  the  dominant  trends  in  en¬ 
vironmental  education  in  the  European  Community  and 
gives  examples  of  good  practice  in  the  age  group 
9-14  years  —  the  age  group  which  spans  both  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schooling  in  all  the  Member 
States.  The  report  also  gives  an  outline  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  environmental  education  of  eight  international 
organisations  based  in  Europe. 

Energy:  A  Teacher’s  Manual 

Published  in  English  by  O’Brien  Educational  (1981). 
Available  from  O’Brien  Educational,  20  Victoria  Road, 
Rathgar,  Dublin  6,  Ireland. 

This  manual,  which  can  be  used  in  loose-leaf  folder 
format,  is  intended  to  be  a  source  of  ideas  and  methods 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  work  on  the  theme  ‘Energy’. 
It  is  also  intended  to  increase  both  teachers’  and 
pupils’  awareness  of  the  energy  crisis  and  to  develop 
positive  attitudes  towards  the  use  and  conservation  of 
energy. 

The  work  presented  in  the  manual  was  undertaken 
with  pupils  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  is 
particularly  suited  to  primary  school  teachers  who  have 
had  no  formal  scientific  training. 

Environmental  Actions 

Published  in  English  and  French  by  the  Curriculum 
Development  Unit  (1981).  Available  from  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development  Unit,  28  Westland  Row,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  2,  Ireland. 

This  book  contains  a  description  of  environmental 
projects  carried  out  in  primary  schools  in  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany.  The  content  of  these  projects  is 
analysed  in  the  light  of  a  framework  of  general  and 
environmental  education  objectives.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  highlight  the  importance  of  incorporating 
certain  fundamental  objectives  into  environmental  edu¬ 
cation  programmes  for  children  of  different  age  levels. 


These  objectives  include: 

—  attitudes  of  observation,  analysis  and  understanding 
the  environment 

—  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  environmental 
situations 

—  development  of  environmental  awareness  leading 
to  action. 

The  book  offers  practical  examples  of  how  these 
objectives  can  be  achieved. 

Environmental  Education:  Special  Edition  of  Compass, 
Journal  of  the  Irish  Association  for  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment 

Published  in  English  by  the  Irish  Association  for  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  1  Bellevue  Road,  Glenageary, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Contains  eight  articles  on  environmental  education, 
from  educationalists  in  Ireland  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  all  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Network. 

COLIN  HARRIS 


Supplementary  funding  for  this  issue  of  The  New 
Era  was  granted  by 

May  H.  Weis 

member  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  WEF  and  a 
founder  of  the  Weis  Ecology  Center,  Snake  Den 
Road,  Ringwood,  New  Jersey  07456,  USA. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Weis  Ecology 
Center  and  members  of  WEF  teaching  in  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  cooperate  in  providing  en¬ 
vironmental  education  programs  and  facilities 
for  conferences,  field  work  and  research  for 
students  and  faculty.  Students  from  near  and  far 
are  welcomed.  Reservations  must  be  made  at 
least  eight  weeks  in  advance.  Information  on 
facilities,  overnight  stays,  meals  and  fees  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


Editorial 


1978  a  survey  of  British  public  opinion 
und  ‘a  picture  of  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
fth  parochial  and  introverted  attitudes,  un- 
rmpathetic  to  a  world  perspective,  clinging 
the  past  and  untutored  to  approach  the 
ture  constructively  .  .  .  Compared  to  a  simi- 
f  survey  done  in  1969  it  is  a  deteriorating 
cture.’ 

Today,  in  1982,  jt  would  be  a  rash  person 
ho  would  suggest  that  this  picture  has 
langed  for  the  better.  But  it  only  needs  the 
Dst  faintly  rose-tinted  spectacles  to  per- 
iive  that  there  is  an  educational  tide  run- 
ng  in  Britain  which  could  alter  things  for  the 
ture.  The  evidence  for  this  is  impressionis- 
but  still  impressive:  there  has  been  for 
ample,  the  establishment  and  gradual 
Dwth  in  influence  of  the  government-backed 
anding  Conference  on  Education  for  Inter- 
tional  Understanding;  the  widespread 
rge  of  interest  in  education  for  peace 
lich  has  led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  country- 
lie  Peace  Education  Network;  the  forth- 
ming  publication  by  Longman  of  a  major 
ntribution  to  this  field,  Teaching  World 
jdies;  the  substantial  rise  in  the  readership 
the  World  Studies  Journal;  the  emergence 
a  new  officially  sponsored  curriculum  pro- 
t,  World  Studies  8-13,  to  take  on  and  de¬ 
op  the  work  of  the  One  World  Trust’s 
>rld  Studies  Project. 

rhis  issue  of  The  New  Era  is  given  over 
gely  to  one  of  those  signs  of  change,  the 
'rid  Studies  8-13  Project.  After  the  project’s 
ial  publicity,  which  sets  the  scene  briefly, 
re  are  five  articles  in  which  teachers 
rking  with  the  project  talk  about  some  of 
experience  and  insights  they  have  gained 
sr  the  past  year.  Then  follow:  an  article  by 
ime  Meb'rahtu,  who  is  from  Ethiopia,  on 
tish  children’s  attitudes  to  people  from 
er  countries;  a  review  of  some  recent 
>ks  relevant  to  World  Studies;  and,  finally, 
n  the  U.S.  section,  the  first  example  of 
at  is  likely  to  become  a  regular  feature:  an 
und  the  World  column  which  will  be  a 
jm  for  views  from  the  different  World  Edu¬ 


cation  Fellowship  national  sections. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  World  Studies  8-13 
is  being  well  received  py  teachers  may  be 
that  it  offers  a  range  of  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
tending  and  enriching  the  ‘child-centred’  ap¬ 
proach.  The  list  of  objectives  which  follows 
makes  clear  the  project’s  orientation  in  this 
respect.  When  reading  the  articles  it  may  be 
interesting  and  helpful  to  refer  back  to  these 
objectives  in  order  to  see  what  exactly  the 
teachers  are  trying  to  achieve  and  how  their 
work  fits  into  World  Studies  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  valuable  to  hear  from  sections 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  to  whether 
these  signs  of  change  towards  a  more  global 
perspective  jn  education  are  widespread,  or 
merely,  in  world  terms,  an  isolated  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Some  Objectives  for  World  Studies 

The  following  list  of  objectives  is  the  outcome 
of  much  reflection  and  discussion  with  a  wide 
range  of  people.  It  is  important  to  say  that 
they  are  not  offered  as  an  exhaustive  list,  but 
as  one  among  many  possible  sets  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  This  list  is  the  one  which  the  pro¬ 
ject  team  feels  happiest  with  at  the  moment. 
Teachers  may  well  wish  to  draw  up  their  own 
lists  using  this  one  as  a  model. 

As  regards  the  use  of  these  objectives, 
they  can  perhaps  most  usefully  serve  as  a 
checklist.  This  is  to  say  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  adopted  wholesale  and  rigidly.  They 
are,  rather,  an  indication  of  aspects  which 
should  be  covered  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
a  means  of  avoiding  over-concentration  on 
certain  areas  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Knowledge 

In  each  of  the  first  six  objectives  it  is  useful  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  three  different  kinds  of  abilities  in¬ 
volving  knowledge:  describing,  explaining,  evaluating. 

1.  Own  Society  and  Culture 

Pupils  should  know  something  about  the  society 
to  which  they  belong  and  their  place  in  it. 

2.  Other  Societies  and  Cultures 

Pupils  should  know  something  about  cultures  and 
societies  other  than  their  own,  including  minority 
cultures  within  their  own  society. 
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3.  Peace  and  Conflict 

Pupils  should  know  something  about  current  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  world  and  attempts  to  resolve  these. 

4.  Trade  and  Development 

Pupils  should  know  something  about  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  countries,  including  the  rich  world/ 
poor  world  divide. 

5.  Environment 

Pupils  should  know  something  about  the  basic 
geography  and  ecology  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  Future 

Pupils  should  investigate  and  reflect  on  a  variety 
of  possible  futures:  personal,  local,  national  and 
for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

7.  Things  in  Common 

Pupils  should  know  some  of  the  main  things  which 
all  human  beings  have  in  common  regardless  of 
culture  or  nationality. 

Attitudes 

8.  Self  respect 

Pupils  should  have  a  sense  of  their  own  worth  as 
individuals,  and  of  the  worth  of  their  own  social, 
cultural  and  family  background. 

9.  Curiosity. 

Pupils  should  be  interested  to  find  out  more  about 
issues  related  to  living  in  a  multi-cultural  society 
and  an  interdependent  world. 

10.  Open-Mindedness 

Pupils  should  be  aware  of  their  own  biases  and 
be  willing  to  change  their  ideas  and  judgements 
as  they  learn  more. 

11.  Critical  Approach  to  Information 

Pupils  should  adopt  a  constructively  critical  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  sources  of  information  and  to  the 
mass  media  in  particular. 

12.  Appreciation  of  Other  Cultures 

Pupils  should  be  ready  to  find  aspects  of  otheE 
cultures  of  value  to  themselves. 

13.  Justice  and. Fairness 

Pupils  should  value  ‘democratic’  principles  and 
processes  at  local,  national  and  international 
level. 

14.  World  Perspective 

Pupils  should  be  ready  to  see  their  own  actions, 
and  events  and  trends  in  their  own  area,  in  a 
world  context,  as  well  as  a  local  or  national  one. 

15.  Feeling  Involved 

Pupils  should  be  ready  to  feel  involved  in  the 
welfare  of  world  society. 

Skills 

16.  Enquiry 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  find  out  and  record  in¬ 
formation  about  world  issues  from  printed  sources, 
from  audio-visual  materials  and  by  interviewing 
people. 

17.  Expression 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  describe  and  explain  their 
ideas  in  a  variety  of  ways  —  written  prose,  orally 
in  discussion  and  conversation,  and  in  various 
art  forms. 


18.  Empathy 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  imagine  the  feelings  and 
viewpoints  of  other  people,  particularly  people  in 
cultures  and  situations  different  from  their  own. 

19.  Using  concepts 

Pupils  should  be  developing  the  ability  to  or¬ 
ganise  information  by  using  basic  concepts  and 
making  generalisations. 

20.  Reasoning 

Pupils  should  be  developing  the  ability  to  draw 
tentative  conclusions  from  evidence  and  to  test 
these  themselves. 

21.  Co-operation 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  co-operate  effectively  and 
sensitively  in  groups  and  to  participate  actively  in 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts. 

22.  Social  Skills 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  express  their  views  and 
feelings  clearly  and  considerately  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  other. 

23.  Political  Skills 

Pupils  should  be  developing  the  ability  to  influence 
political  decisions  made  at  local  and  national 
levels. 

SOME  OBJECTIVES  FOR  WORLD  STUDIES  ;  A  VIStTAL  SUMMARY. 
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World  Studies  8-13 

,  curriculum  project  (1980-83)  jointly  funded  by  the  Schools  Council  and  the  Rowntree 
Charitable  Trust 


—  a  focus  on  younger  children,  helping  them 
to  understand  the  wider  world  whilst  also 
learning  about  themselves  and  their  local 
environment. 

Approaches  which  are  applicable  across 
the  curriculum  and  of  particular  interest 
to  the  humanities  and  social  studies. 

—  Identification  of  resources  that  are  useful 
and  also  ideas  for  designing  one’s  own 
from  readily  available  materials. 
Classroom  activities  which  focus  on  en¬ 
quiry  based  learning,  discussion  exer¬ 
cises,  games  and  role-play. 

Ideas  for  planning  school-based  courses 
and  workshops  for  teachers  on  various 
aspects  of  World  Studies. 

—  Four  interim  papers  and,  later,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  teacher’s  resource  book  illustra¬ 
ting  all  the  above  points. 


/orld  Studies 

/orld  Studies  can  be  a  subject  in  its  own 
ght  but  is  more  often  perceived  as  a  dimen- 
ion  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  shorthand  term 
rhich  refers  to: 

a)  studying  cultures  and  countries  other 
than  one’s  own,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  different  from,  and  similar  to, 
one’s  own; 

b)  studying  problems  which  arise  from  in¬ 
teraction  between  different  countries 
and  cultures,  for  example  issues  to  do 
with  peace  and  conflict,  development, 
human  rights  and  the  environment. 

World  Studies  is  therefore  concerned  with 
e  affairs  of  what  is  variously  called  the 
obal  village,  spaceship  earth,  world  society, 
orld  Studies  teaching  is  based  on  the  be- 
>f  that  the  world  is  now  best  viewed  not  as 
collection  of  separate  countries  but  as  a 
stem  of  interacting  parts.  It  can  be  argued 
1  a  consequence  that  the  school  curriculum 
>eds  to  be  permeated  by  a  world  perspec- 
e  which  emphasises  the  interdependence 
all  humanity.  Effective,  responsible  citi- 
ns  in  modern  society  need  to  know  ‘how 
5  world  works’.  They  also  need  to  have  a 
owledge  of,  and  sensitivity  towards,  other 
Itures  and  societies  if  they  are  to  pursue 
sir  own  interests  wisely  and  without  harm- 
the  legitimate  interests  of  others, 
hildren  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13 
ve  been  shown  to  reach  a  peak  of  friend- 
ess  towards  other  cultures  and  to  express 
lively  interest  in  the  wider  world.  Few 
hools  however  have  had  the  chance  to 
velop  approaches  for  pupils  in  this  age 
ige. 

lat  the  Project  Offers 

Practical  help  in  teaching  and  learning 
about  world  issues  and  cultural  themes, 
including  adapting  the  existing  curricu- 
!  lum  and  planning  new  units  of  work. 


Project  Themes 

World  Studies  covers  a  wide  field.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  project,  four  themes  have 
been  selected  which  are  of  particular  class¬ 
room  interest  and  illustrate  some  of  the  main 
ideas  covered  by  World  Studies.  A  set  of  ob¬ 
jectives  and  key  concepts  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  help  in  planning  units  of  work. 
The  four  themes  are: 
i)  Getting  On  With  Others 

This  encompasses  relationships  in  the 
classroom,  home  and  community  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  consider  global  relationships. 
It  focusses  on  the  importance  of  com¬ 
munication,  co-operation  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  resolution  of  conflict.  It  is  based  on 
concepts  such  as  conflict,  co-operation 
and  fairness. 

ii)  Learning  About  Other  Peoples 

Much  teaching  under  this  heading  is  done 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
needs  here  seem  particularly  to  be  to  re¬ 
ject  on  children’s  existing  attitudes,  and 
to  provide  a  model  for  organising  work 
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that  avoids  racist  and  sexist  stereotyping 
and  which  illustrates  the  links  between 
Britain  and  other  countries,  particularly 
in  the  ‘third  world’.  The  theme  focusses 
on  concepts  such  as  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  interdependence  and  social 
change. 

iii)  Understanding  the  News 

Children  are  very  aware,  via  the  media, 
of  the  wider  world.  Only  occasionally 
however,  as  with  John  Craven’s  News- 
round  or  Blue  Peter  is  an  attempt  made 
to  explain  events  in  the  news  at  a  child’s 
level.  The  work  here  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  context  jn  which  the  news  may  be 
more  easily  understood  and  to  explore 
ways  in  which  a  critical  awareness  of  the 
media  can  be  developed.  It  relates  closely 
to  the  other  three  themes. 

iv)  The  World  Tomorrow 

What  kinds  of  future  would  children  like 


to  see  —  for  themselves,  their  country 
and  the  world?  This  theme  includes  work 
on  world  resources  and  environment,  ap¬ 
propriate  technologies  and  lifestyles.  It 
can  relate  to  the  local  community  and  to 
ways  in  which  desirable  changes  can  be 
brought  about.  Some  of  the  main  con¬ 
cepts  are:  change,  conflict,  fairness,  inter¬ 
dependence. 

How  The  Project  Operates 

The  project  is  regionally  based  in  Bristol  and 
Lancaster  and  has  worked  with  23  pilot 
schools  through  specially  designed  in-service 
courses.  Currently  some  40  LEAs  are  show¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  project.  Many  of  these  will 
be  running  their  own  in-service  course  in 
World  Studies  in  1982-3. 

The  project  is  publishing  four  Interim 
Papers.  (See  Reviews). 

DAVID  HICKS,  SIMON  FISHER 


New  Chairman  of  World  Education  Fellowship 


The  Director  of  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Schools 
Council,  Professor  Malcolmf  Skilbeck,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship.  He  succeeds  Mr  James 
Porter. 

Professor  Skilbeck  is  an  Australian  with 
wide  international  experience  in  curriculum 
development  and  teacher  education.  He  is  an 
opponent  of  the  ‘back  to  basics’  movement  in 
schools  and  believes  that  a  ‘core’  curricu¬ 
lum  should  be  established  for  all  students. 
The  core  is  needed  to  provide  a  common  basis 
of  understanding  and  participation  in  con¬ 
temporary  society,  but  needs  to  be  boosted  by 
a  wide  range  of  subject  options  reflecting 
individual  needs  and  interests.  He  has  been 
seconded  to  the  Schools  Council  from  the 
University  of  London’s  Institute  of  Education 
where  he  holds  the  Chair  of  Curriculum 
Studies. 

Professor  Skilbeck  says  that  the  World 
Education  Fellowship  is  important  because 
of  the  need  for  education  to  transcend  the 
narrow  nationalism  and  the  utilitarianism  that 


is  now  rampant  in  many  western  economies. 
‘The  Brandt  Report  has  underlined  the  need 
for  nation  states  in  the  West  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  their  selfish  and  self-defeating 
economic  relations  with  the  developing  world, 
and  there  are  clear  educational  implications 
here  which  the  richer  countries  are  reluctant 
to  face.’ 

Professor  Skilbeck  is  involved  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  international  organisations  and  pro¬ 
jects.  He  is  a  consultant  to  UNESCO’s  Asian 
Programme  of  Educational  Innovation  for  De¬ 
velopment  based  in  Bangkok  and  involving 
30  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  plus  China,  Russia,  and  Japan.  He 
was  founder  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Circle,  s 
consortium  of  educational  development  agen¬ 
cies  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Japan  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Closer  tc 
home,  he  is  at  present  evaluating  a  project  tc 
improve  the  secondary  school  curriculum  ir 
Northern  Ireland. 
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-rom  Cynical  Professional  to  Holistic  Educator: 
How  the  theme  ‘Getting  on  with  others’  has 
worked  out  in  a  rural  primary  school 

like  Fearon 


ly  interest  in  this  project  focussed  o rig i- 
ally  on  the  theme  ‘Getting  on  with  Others’, 
his  is  a  vital  area  of  school  life,  more  often 
ickled  indirectly  in  Britain  through  Religious 
ducation  and  .Moral  Education.  To  lay  bare 
is  hidden  side  of  the  curriculum,  to  assess 
to  develop  self-understanding  in  pupil  and 
acher  alike  seemed  rash,  deliberately  fool- 
ardy  to  an  old  hand  like  myself. 

School  will  unfortunately  always  be  an  in- 
itution,  by  definition.  Institutionalised  life 
artificial  and  unreal.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
ilikely  that  any  curriculum  approach  could 
ove  enriching  for  all  the  children  —  avoid- 
g  ‘winners  and  losers’  and  competition, 
^reover  how  could  an  aggressive,  competi- 
e,  chauvinist  teacher  deal  with  all  this? 
Duld  I  have  to  become  a  socialist?  or  per- 
[ps  a  vegetarian?  do  more  housework?  go 
peace  marches?  I  mention  this  with 
ame.  I  really  didn’t  understand. 

tial  plans 

\  original  plan  was  to  develop  a  chicken  run 
land  adjacent  to  the  school  garden.  I  had 
paired  an  old  greenhouse  which  I  had 
squired’,  the  aim  being  to  use  these  re- 
jrces  as  a  practical  activity  for  the  child- 
1,  out  of  which  would  come  powerful  Ian- 
age  and  number  experience.  The  co-opera- 
i  needed  for  these  activities  would  de¬ 
op  bonds  of  understanding  between  indi- 
uals  and  groups.  Self-enhancement  games 
uld  support  the  main  ploy  and  the  wider 
nmunity  would  be  drawn  into  school  deli- 
ately  and  accidentally  to  serve  various 
poses  connected  with  the  practical  ac- 
:\es. 

hese  dreams  turned  quickly  to  delusions 
the  extra  land  I  confidently  expected  to 
|uire  became  the  subject  of  bitter  ne¬ 
gations.  Attitudes  far  removed  from  World 


Studies  objectives  such  as  open  mindedness, 
justice  and  fairness  were  adopted. 

The  main  plan  was  therefore  put  on  ice.  I 
decided,  instead,  to  introduce  affirmation 
exercises  into  the  timetable:  exercises,  that  is, 
to  help  children  think  more  positively  about 
themselves  and  to  express  good  feelings 
about  each  other.  I  also  planned  to  introduce 
co-operative  game's  regularly  into  morning 
assembly.  The  overall  topic  for  the  term  would 
be  ‘Who  am  I?’ 

The  children 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  small  school 
in  the  middle  of  the  British  Lake  District  can 
have  any  problems  or  problem  children.  But, 
deprivation  is  not  restricted  to  the  slum  areas 
of  major  cities.  Grasmere  is  a  resort.  For 
eight  months  of  the  year  the  tourist  industry 
rules.  Many  parents  are  kept  busy  —  often 
too  busy  for  their  children,  many  of  whom  are 
new  to  the  area.  Only  ten  children  in  the 
Junior  group  can  be  identified  as  ‘locals.’  The 
other  eighteen  children  are  ‘off-comers’  who, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  experience 
problems  in  settling  down.  There  is  no  youth 
club  in  the  village.  In  fact  very  few  facilities 
for  the  young.  Most  winter  facilities  are  for 
adult  use  or  involvement  after  the  season’s 
slog.  This  may  be  overstating  the  case.  I  wish 
merely  to  emphasise  that  problems  exist  for 
all  children  regardless  of  how  idyllic  the  en¬ 
vironment  may  seem. 

Creating  the  atmosphere 

The  most  relaxed  classroom  atmosphere  is 
only  gained  when  the  teacher  ceases  to  be 
the  ‘teacher’.  Dignity  and  authority  must  be 
replaced  by  natural  simplicity.  Many  teachers 
strive  for  a  natural,  humane,  democratic  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  children.  Insistence  upon 
remaining  realistically  human  helps  to  create 
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a  situation  in  which  hostility,  wariness,  de¬ 
fensiveness,  anxiety  are  absent.  Not  easy! 
The  teacher  is  still  concerned  about  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  but  this  must  be  shared 
—  positively  —  with  the  pupils.  Continued 
emphasis  on  what  the  child  can  do  well  does 
give  the  individual  the  confidence  to  achieve 
more.  The  removal  of  failure  leaves  the  child 
alone  with  success.  But  success  geared  to 
satisfying  the  teacher  only,  is  a  pretty  useless 
commodity.  When  the  child  has  begun  to 
understand  him/herself  and  develops  a  self- 
image  which  stands  up  to  self-analysis,  the 
work  produced  becomes  a  child’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  her/himself.  Satisfaction  replaces 
success  as  a  goal. 

This  is  a  revolution  which  does  hot  take 
place  overnight.  It  takes  time  for  the  inter¬ 
nalisation  of  new  ideas,  new  values  and  new 
attitudes.  The  process  is  a  growing  exper¬ 
ience  for  teacher  and  children  —  and  that  is 
what  is  really  most  important. 

Affirmation  experiences:  some  examples 

One  of  the  initial  exercises  required  that  each 
child  draw  a  picture  of  him  or  herself  and 
paint  or  colour  it.  Then  each  person  had  to 
add  to  the  picture  a  symbol  which  was  im¬ 
portant  to  them.  Some  drew  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Others  drew  footballs,  hats,  toys,  pets. 
When  everyone  had  finished  each  picture  was 
viewed  and  the  whole  class  asked  to  call  out 
any  positive  comments  about  the  picture 
shown  and  the  person  involved. 

I  took  care  to  keep  a  light-hearted  banter 
going  on  at  this  point.  I  felt  some  of  the 
children  were  nervous  (I  was  too!)  and  de¬ 
termined  to  spare  embarrassment  for  anyone. 
However  the  response  was  amazing.  The 
youngest  children  (7-8  year  olds)  were  the 
most  vociferous  and  said  the  kindest  things. 
What  could  be  more  affirming  to  a  girl  of 
eleven  than  to  hear  ‘Fiona  has  nice  eyes’.  An 
overweight  ten  year  old  boy  was  told  he  was 
ea  good  referee’.  All  the  comments  affirmed 
EVERYONE.  There  was  little  repetition  of 
complimentary  epithets.  The  children  for 
whom  I  felt  considerable  worry  received  real 
accolades  —  ‘David  is  good  at  Maths’, 
‘Pamela  is  kind  to  the  Infants’,  ‘Jacob  says 
nice  things  about  people’,  ‘Briony  has  nice 
thoughts  about  everyone’,  ‘Nicola’s  hand¬ 


writing  is  beautiful’. 

The  lesson  fired  everyone’s  thoughts.  Fol¬ 
low  up  sessionss  on  ‘My  Family  and  ‘Family 
Tree’  led  to  a  huge  wall  display.  Again  I  was 
worried  for  the  children  of  one  parent  families 
in  the  class  but  the  suggested  responses  in 
The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet1 
to  such  situations  worked  well.  Since  Adam 
Ant’s  ‘We  are  the  Family’  was  a  hit  record  at 
the  time,  and  a  favourite  of  the  children’s, 
his  poster  acted  as  a  centrepiece  for  our 
display. 

The  ice  had  been  broken  to  great  effect. 
The  classroom  atmosphere  livened  up  and 
was  boisterous  and  happy. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  daily  assembly 
underwent  changes  too.  One  dreary  Tuesday 
morning,  when  the  rain  was  lashing  down  in 
torrents,  saw  the  children  plodding  miserably 
into  school.  The  assembly  opener  that  morn¬ 
ing  became  ‘Building  up  a  storm’  —  a  co¬ 
operative  group  game  —  which  led  to  a  talk 
on  the  Christian  theme  ‘Helping  each  other’, 
The  reaction,  participation  and  excitement 
surprised  me  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  a 
witness  to  the  proceedings  —  the  local  lector, 
who  had  been  following  the  progress  of  the 
affirmation  work  with  interest.  Talking  latei 
we  both  admitted  our  astonishment  at  the 
children’s  output  as  far  as  discussion  was 
concerned.  The  participation  jn  the  game  as 
well  as  their  cheerful  demeanour  made  theii 
behaviour  admirable  even  when  highly  ex¬ 
cited. 

Such  activities  became  a  talking  point  foi 
parents  too  and  later  on  many  other  adults  ir 
the  village.  The  children  responded  to  this 
interest.  After  all  jt  was  an  affirming  exper 
ience  in  itself. 

IALAC 

101  Ways2  recommends  a  technique  callec 
‘IALAC’  (I  am  Loving  and  Capable).  I  in 
eluded  silhouette  making  in  this  activity 
Evaluation  of  such  sessions  is  difficult, 
thought  I  had  found  a  way  to  decide  whethei 
‘internalisation’  was  occurring  or  not.  Start 
ing  with  an  IALAC  label  the  story  is  told  o 
Fred  a  young  child  who  wakes  up  to  hear  his 
mother  shout,  ‘Get  up!  You’re  late,  you  laz) 
child!’  This  is  the  first  of  many  ‘put  down 
comments  he  hears  throughout  the  day 
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►ach  time  there  .is  a  ‘put  down’  the  IALAC 
trip  is  torn,  until  of  course  it  is  in  tatters, 
here  is  nothing  left  to  read.  The  class  mur- 
lured  such  a  sympathy  with  Fred  that  I  im- 
lediately  asked  for  other  examples  of  ‘put 
owners’  as  we  came  to  call  them.  Much  to 
ly  chagrin  many  criticisms  were  levelled  at 
ie.  Amidst  puce  blushes  I  agreed  that  call- 
ig  people  ‘great  lumps’  was  unacceptable 
nd  non-affirming.  The  fervour  of  the  dis- 
ussion  proved  that  there  was  real  unders¬ 
tanding.  The  children  were  making  assess¬ 
ments  based  on  experience  and  expressing 
pinions  supported  with  evidence. 

The  work  on  the  silhouettes,  which  were 
sry  good  likenesses,  was  displayed  in  the 
shool  hall.  Each  silhouette  had  a  small  label 
kLAC.  The  children  showed  great  interest  in 
uessing  who  was  who  —  and  in  reminding 
le  of  my  embarrassing  moments  and  the 
jbsequent  ‘put  downers’  which  passed 
loughtlessly  through  my  lips. 

The  term’s  work  included  a  Harvest  Festi- 
al  in  which  separate  facets  of  World  Studies 
ere  brought  into  the  classroom.  Contact 
ith  a  London  school  has  given  the  children 
least  a  glance  at  their  future  partners  in  a 
ulti-cultu'ral  society.  Such  items,  however 
nd  rather  to  fade  into  the  background. 
Obviously  I  intend  to  use  this  dimension  of 
e  World  Studies  Project  to  greater  effect  in 
e  future.  I  hope  that  this  description  of  the 
ansition  from  cynical  professional  to  holistic 
lucator  will  encourage  others  to  take  the 
unge.  Come  on  in!  The  water  is  fine! 


ke  Fearon  is.  Headteacher  of  Grasmere  Primary 
Tool  in  Cumbria,  U.K.  He  has  found  two  books  es- 
Dially  useful:  1-rhe  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small 
inet,  P.  Prutzman  et  al.,  Avery  Publishing  Group 
:.,  New  Jersey,  1978;  and  21 01  Ways  to  Enhance 
If  Concept  In  the  Classroom,  J.  Canfield,  Prentice- 
II  Inc.,  1975. 


World  Education 
Fellowship 

31st  International  Conference:  Hotel  Shilla,  Seoul, 
South  Korea 
August  9-12,  1982 

Theme  —  Education  for  international  understanding 
and  peace  —  its  role  in  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

Speakers  —  Distinguished  speakers  from  both  the  de¬ 
veloped  and  developing  world  .include  Dr  Madhuri 
Shah  (India),  Professor  Malcolm  Skilbeck  (UK), 
Dr  Paul  Yivisaker  (USA),  Dr  Morren  (Austria),  Dr 
Kidd  (Canada).  Time  will  also  be  given  to  group 
discussion  and  presentation  of  participant  papers. 
Organisation  —  The  Korean  Section  of  the  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship  is  organising  the  conference;  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  from  all  countries  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

Accommodation  —  The  Korean  Section  is  kindly  pro¬ 
viding  hotel  accommodation  and  meals  free  for 
overseas  participants  (i.e.  for  the  nights  of  August 
9  to  12  inclusive). 

Fee  —  A  conference  fee  of  US  $50  (or  equivalent) 
(US  $25  for  students)  is  payable  at  the  conference 
or  in  advance.  For  non-members  the  conference 
fee  includes  1982  membership  of  WEF  through  the 
appropriate  national  Section. 

Participant  Papers  —  There  will  be  opportunity  for 
conference  participants  to  present  papers  on  the 
conference  theme.  If  you  wish  to  contribute,  please 
contact  the  Korean  Section  Secretary  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  send  a  detailed  synopsis  (or  the  com¬ 
plete  paper  if  possible). 

Language  —  The  official  language  of  the  conference 
will  be  Korean,  and  instantaneous  translation  into 
English  will  be  provided.  Papers  will  be  translated 
into  both  Korean  and  English. 

World  Education  Fellowship  Headquarters  hopes  to 
arrange  group-travel  from  London.  This  would  probably 
include  a  few  days  in  Hong  Kong  prior  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  a  short  visit  to  mainland  China. 

Early  booking  is  essential  —  please  contact  the 
Secretary,  33  Kinnaird  Avenue,  London,  W4  3SH,  UK. 
Tel.  01-994  7258. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  own  travel  arrangements, 
please  register  in  advance  with  the  Korean  Section:  Dr 
Hun  Park,  114  Woonee-Dong,  Chongno-Ku,  Seoul, 
Korea. 
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The  World  in  the  News 


John  Burns 


Most  Infant  and  First  Schools  introduce  the 
idea  of  ‘News’  at  a  very  early  stage  in  a 
child’s  education.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  relating  personal  incidents  —  initially  in 
simple  verbal  form,  perhaps  with  a  drawing. 
Later  a  short  story  may  accompany  the 
drawing.  Many  children  do  not  follow  up  this 
first  involvement  with  ‘News’  until  much  later 
in  their  education  when  ‘Current  Affairs’  may 
be  taken.  Others  do  not  have  even  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  ‘gap’  has  concerned  many  teachers 
for  a  number  of  years  and  various  ideas  have 
been  tried  in  this  school,  which  covers  the 
ages  9-13.  One  approach  to  the  problem  that 
has  been  tried  involves  the  use  of  children’s 
television  news  —  mainly  ‘Johrt  Craven’s 
Newsround’.  The  children  are  aged  12-13,  are 
of  ‘lower  ability’  and  the  groups  are  small. 
One  45  Minute  lesson  is  available  each  week. 

Making  a  start 

The  initial  reaction  from  the  children  was  not 
favourable.  For  example:  ‘Oh  we  don’t  watch 
BBC,  Dad  won’t  have  it  on.’  ‘Mum  is  always 
watching  the  other  side.’  ‘It’s  too  posh  for 
me.’ 

After  watching  the  first  selected  edition  no 
one  could  remember  any  of  the  items  and 
they  were  quite  pleased  with  themselves.  It 
proved  their  point:  boring!  A  few  allowed  a 
little  enthusiasm  to  show  when  asked  to 
point  out  various  countries  on  an  outline 
world  map.  Even  more  joined  in  stopping  the 
spinning  globe  and  seeing  to  which  country 
their  finger  was  pointing.  The  news  pro¬ 
gramme  was  considered  again,  taking  the 
countries  mentioned,  and  looking  at  where 
they  could  be  found  on  the  globe  and  on  the 
world  map. 

From  this  shaky  start  the  children’s  in¬ 
terest  and  commitment  grew.  To  begin  with 
only  some  of  the  items  were  remembered 
and  discussion  of  them  developed  rather 
slowly.  Drawings  and  occasionally  notes  were 


also  produced  which,  where  appropriate, 
were  displayed  beside  the  world  map  and 
linked  to  the  country  concerned. 

To  start  with  the  children  were  completely 
at  liberty  to  choose  any  item  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  their  drawing  and  writing.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  approach  underlined  one  of 
the  limitations  of  using  ‘Newsround’  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes:  the  inclusion  of  rather 
trivial  items  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
children.  This  is  not  a  criticism  as  it  is 
necessary  to  include  these  items;  the  device 
appears  to  work  well. 

The  problem  was  overcome  by  excluding 
certain  items  after  discussing  them.  This 
caused  some  children  who  had  formerly 
sought  the  safety  of  the  frequent  animal 
topics  to  think  more  carefully  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  could  cope  with  other  news 
items  after  all. 

Some  activities 

As  time  went  by  more  items  were  remem¬ 
bered  until  the  time  came  when  all  items  from 
a  programme  were  being  remembered  by 
most  members  of  the  groups.  Discussions 
had  also  become  more  lively,  with  a  little  en¬ 
couragement  these  involved  all  members  of 
the  groups.  The  importance  of  this  discussion 
work  should  not  be  underestimated;  each 
individual  gained  confidence  to  speak  to  the 
group.  To  maintain  the  right  to  finish  relating 
a  news  story,  they  had  to  learn  to  organise 
their  thoughts  and  to  express  them  clearly 
and  accurately  or  have  the  subject  taken 
from  them  by  someone  else. 

This  lack  of  tolerance  by  the  group  as  a 
whole  for  individuals  who  stumble  can  be 
turned  to  good  use  for  a  particular  activity. 
One  child  starts  to  tell  the  first  news  item 
and  may  only  be  interrupted  when  they  hesi¬ 
tate  or  make  a  mistake.  Points  may  be  awar¬ 
ded  for  completing  a  story  and  for  taking 
over  after  a  hesitation  or  mistake  rather  along 
the  lines  of  a  radio  team  game. 
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Once  the  straight  forward  approach  des- 
ribed  above  had  been  mastered  by  the 
nildren,  variations  could  be  tried  out.  One 
Iternative  used  was  to  follow  through  in  the 
sual  way  with  discussion  of  all  topics,  but 
len  to  set  the  children  to  prepare  a  report 
n  just  one  story  of  the  teacher’s  choice. 
fh\\e  this  worked  quite  well,  especially  if  the 
lildren  were  allowed  to  work  together,  it 
as  pointed  out  by  the  children  that  extra 
iformation  from  other  sources  was  needed, 
his  presented  something  of  a  problem  as 
jch  a  wide  range  of  materials  was  not 
>adily  available  within  the  school.  However 
selection  of  booklets  and  newsheets  from  a 
ariety  of  charities  has  now  been  bought  and 
ie  children’s  ability  to  use  these  will  be 
sted  in  the  near  future. 

Another  solution  was  to  ask  for  newspapers 
be  brought  in  on  a  regular  basis;  both 
opular’  and  ‘quality’  papers  are  included 
ith  the  help  of  colleagues.  These  have  been 
»ed  in  two  ways:  as  a  simple  source  of 
pical  cuttings  to  be  used  at  once,  and  as  a 
mrce  of  background  information  that  has 
*en  accumulated  and  will  be  used  with  the 
)ok!ets  and  newsheets. 

Another  idea  introduced  was  for  each  indi¬ 
dual  to  watch  the  programme  and  try  to 
>ot  some  detail  that  they  hope  no  one  else 
is  seen.  As  first  tried  this  involved  each 
dividual  in  writing  down  what  they  had  seen 
d  then  each  being  asked  in  turn  to  recount 
3ir  chosen  item.  This  proved  a  very  useful 
roduction  as  some  children  had  no  idea 
iat  to  look  for  and  has  developed  so  that 
w  they  devise  questions  for  each  other. 

iat  the  pUpfls  think 

ed  back  from  the  children  is  a  vital  aspect 
this  work  and  is  essential  if  interest  and 
'olvement  are  not  just  to  be  maintained  but 
ireased.  Casual  chats  with  individuals  are 
sful  but  group  discussions  can  be  even 
)re  productive  provided  that  all  of  the 
ildren  are  encouraged  to  speak  freely 
Dut  what  they  thought  of  the  lessons  and 
make  any  suggestions  they  could  for 
anges. 

rhe  most  recent  discussion  produced  some 
sresting  reactions:  general  approval  was 
Dressed  but  many  djd  not  want  'News- 


round’  to  form  the  basis  of  all  lessons.  The 
suggested  alternatives  included  more  adult 
programmes  such  as  the  Main  News,  ‘Pano¬ 
rama’,  and  ‘Horizon’  because  these  went  into 
matters  in  more  depth.  Further  discussion  on 
this  point  accepted  that  ‘Newsround’  would 
continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  news  items 
as  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand,  it  does 
not  talk  down  to  the  viewers,  it  covers  a  good 
range  of  topics  and,  finally,  the  majority  of 
items  have  a  filmed  report  and  do  not  just 
involve  talking. 

From  a  teacher’s  point  of  view  a  reserva¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  ‘Newsround’  might  be  that 
quite  often  an  edition  contains  a  number  of 
home  or  trivial  items  at  the  expense  bf 
world  issues  that  can  be  used  in  class.  How¬ 
ever,  in  general,  the  programme  forms  an 
excellent  starting  point. 

Taking  things  further 

Future  developments  so  far  considered  in¬ 
clude  the  preparation  of  tapes  of  researched 
news  stories  by  pupils.  These  could  be  typed 
up  and  the  scripts  displayed  in  the  school 
foyer  or  included  in  a  school  magazine.  As 
only  the  ‘less  able’  children  in  the  fourth 
year  are  usually  involved  in  this  work  it  is 
very  helpful  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
this  display.  They  have  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  the  items  of  news  that  they  consider 
important  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
fourth  year,  indeed  of  the  whole  school,  all 
of  whom  pass  the  board  several  times  a  day. 

Finally,  although  this  approach  has  proved 
very  suitable  with  the  ‘less  able’,  it  can  easily 
be  adapted  for  other  groups  of  children  and, 
perhaps,  to  other  programmes.  The  ideas 
have  been  tried  with  the  ‘more  able’  and  have 
noticeably  helped  with  problems  of  verbal 
communication  suffered  even  by  some  of  the 
most  intellectually  able  children.  All  respon¬ 
ded  in  a  very  positive  way  to  this  work. 


John  Burns  teaches  at  Danesfield  Middle  School, 
Williton,  Somerset.  John  Craven’s  Newsround  is  a  daily 
news  bulletin  slightly  simplified  for  children.  It  has  a 
regular  audience  of  6  million. 
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World  Studies  and  the  Environment 

Steven  Barnes 


When  our  school  embarked  on  the  World 
Studies  Project,  the  majority  of  the  children 
readily  responded.  There  is  an  excitement  in 
learning  about  other  people  and  other  cul¬ 
tures.  .My  class,  however,  consisting  of  child¬ 
ren  with  learning  and  behaviour  problems, 
have  difficulty  making  sense  of  their  own 
worjd,  let  alone  other  people’s  world’s.  Their 
behaviour  leads  them  into  conflict  with  both 
adults  and  with  their  peers.  Their  first  res¬ 
ponse  to  any  disagreement  it,  ‘You’ve  got  a 
scrap!’.  They  feel  that  they  are  failing  as 
people,  and  this  sense  of  failure  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  reinforced  by  their  slow  pro¬ 
gress  at  school  academic  subjects.  Quite 
often  they  will  deliberately  spoil  the  work  of 
another  pupil  because  it  is  better  than  their 
own. 

The  school  is  on  an  estate  which  has  very 
little  in  the  way  of  entertainments,  civic 
amenities  or  community  welfare.  A  few  pubs, 
the  minimum  of  shops,  and  two  or  three,  now 
derelict,  playgrounds.  The  estate  is  isolated; 
it  is  about  four  miles  from  the  city  centre  and 
it  borders  on  fine  countryside,  yet  the  people 
are  not  able  to  use  either  the  town  or  the 
country  regularly.  Transport  facilities  are  too 
few  and  often  too  expensive,  especially  for 
the  many  unemployed. 

The  problems  of  the  young  people  in  the 
area  are  fairly  obvious;  unemployment  and 
boredom.  Their  frustration  manifests  itself  in 
vandalism,  aggression,  and,  for  some,  in  petty 
crime.  The  younger  children  have  little  to 
stimulate  them,  many  of  them  seldom  leave 
the  estate.  They  have  developed  insular  atti¬ 
tudes  and  their  view  of  the  world  and  other 
people  is  generally  very  limited. 

Obviously,  the  theme,  ‘Getting  on  with 
Others’,  from  the  project,  holds  particular 
appeal  for  our  teaching  programme,  both  in 
its  social  implications  and  in  the  possibility 
of  the  formation  of  wider  and  more  positive 
attitudes  for  later  life. 


Where  to  start? 

The  immediate  problems  were  for  me  ‘where 
and  how  to  kindle  interest  and  start’.  At  first 
I  showed  a  filmstrip  of  houses  jn  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  then  walked  around  the 
estate  looking  at  the  houses  that  the  children 
lived  in.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
during  which  we  made  especial  note  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  types 
of  housing.  Using  the  same  approach,  the 
comparison  between  lifestyles  and  cultures 
of  others  and  their  own,  the  project  continued 
for  many  weeks.  I  concentrated  their  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  on  the  third  world  countries: 
India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh.  We  have 
fairly  active  Moslem  and  Hindu  communities 
in  Bristol  and  I  thought  that  at  a  later  stage 
we  could  visit  the  local  temple  and  mosque, 
and  also,  possibly  arrange  an  exchange  visit 
with  a  school  with  a  fairly  large  ‘.immigrant' 
population. 

Up  to  this  point  the  project  was  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  children  were  relatively,  if  de- 
tachedly  interested,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
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jsual  aids  and  handling  of  artefacts.  But  J 
elt  that  the  whole  scheme  lacked  life;  it  was 
ust  something  more  to  be  learned  and  for¬ 
gotten.  My  attempts  to  encourage  co-opera- 
ion,  problem  solving  and  to  explain  what 
nterdependence  meant,  appeared  super- 
fcial.  The  teaching  strategies  and  materials 
ke're  giving  the  pupils  admittedly  useful,  but 
[till  second  hand  experiences,  as  is  most 
►ften  the  case  jn  schools,  and,  therefore, 
here  was  the  danger  that  World  Studies  was 
oing  to  become  a  variation  of  Geography 
|r  History. 

World  Studies  for  me  implies  an  important 
hange  in  position  and  attitudes.  There  is  a 
sal  physical  distance  gap  between  ourselves 
nd  other  countries  which  makes  it  difficult 
ven  for  adults  to  comprehend  world  events. 
>ne  pupil  aptly  summed  the  situation  up  in 
iis  way,  ‘When  someone  I  know  gets  hurt  I 
et  upset  and  feel  sorry  for  them,  but,  when  I 
ear  that  thousands  of  people  in  another 
ountry  are  dying  of  starvation  I  just  say 
lat’s  a  shame,  because  I  don’t  know  those 
eople.’ 

Fortunately,  two  simultaneous  events  have 
rovided  me  with  a  starting  point  which  has 
dded  relevance  to  the  project.  Firstly,  a 
iend  gave  me  three  small  trees  which  she 
d  not  want.  Secondly,  quite  by  chance,  the 
ass  saw  an  unscheduled  television  pro- 
’amme  about  the  deforestation  of  the  Ama- 
)n,  which  caught  their  imagination  and 
arted  a  very  lively  class  discussion. 

‘If  they  keep  cutting  down  the  trees  we 
an’t  have  any  oxygen.’ 

‘If  they  don’t  cut  down  the  trees  there  won’t 
i  anywhere  for  the  people  to  grow  their 
od.’ 

‘There  won’t  be  any  animals  and  the  world 
3uld  be  horrible  without  plants  and  trees.’ 

nature  reserve? 

ie  solutions  which  the  children  offered  were 
th  sensitive  and  imaginative.  It  became 
5ar  that  they  wanted  to  do  something  prac- 
al  which  they  felt  would  help  towards  solv- 
3  the  problem.  Someone  suggested  planting 
r  own  forest  and  stocking  it  with  wild  ani- 
Us,  along  the  lines  of  a  big  game  park, 
is  suggestion  was  modified  and  the  class 
cided  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  build 


some  form  of  nature  reserve.  I  posed  several 
questions  which  made  them  check  their  initial 
headlong  enthusiasm  and  involved  them  in 
the  practical  necessities  of  planning. 

‘Where  is  the  nature  reserve  going  to  be?’ 

‘Is  the  site  you  have  chosen  suitable  for  a 
nature  reserve?’ 

‘Who  must  you  ask  permission  of  before 
you  can  start?’ 

‘If  you  don’t  know  whether  the  site  is 
suitable  or  not,  who  do  you  ask?’ 

‘What  equipment  will  you  need?’ 

‘What  plans  have  you  for  the  site?’ 

Choosing  the  site  provided  a  very  useful 
range  of  experiences.  .1  deliberately  set  out  as 
the  devil’s  advocate;  every  time  a  site  was 
proposed  J  pointed  out  all  the  difficulties. 
The  children  became  quite  annoyed  but, 
gradually,  they  started  looking  for  sites 
which  overcame  my  objections,  until  finally 
the  corner  of  the  playing  field  well  away 
from  most  of  the  school  activities  was 
chosen.  Getting  permission  was  simpler. 
Throughout,  the  headmistress  has  given  the 
project  full  support  and  has  made  sure  that 
the  necessary  funds  have  been  available.  We 
have  also  had  the  co-operation  of  the  ground- 
staff  and  neighbours,  whose  gardens  back  on 
to  the  nature  reserve. 

To  keep  the  enthusiasm  alive,  we  quickly 
planted  the  three  trees.  It  became  apparent 
to  the  children  that  we  needed  a  variety  of 
tools,  equipment,  plants  and  expertise.  Al¬ 
though,  we  could  have  bought  the  necessary 
equipment  and  struggled  by,  learning  as  we 
went,  I  wanted  the  children  to  experience  the 
problems  of  seeking  resources  when  sup¬ 
plies  are  short. 

At  this  time  I  was  very  fortunate  in  meeting 
a  worker  on  a  local  conservation  project. 
She  has  been  able  to  help  with  tools,  plants, 
expertise  and  practical  suggestions.  She  gave 
the  project  a  great  boost  by  showing  a  film 
slide  sequence  to  the  whole  school,  and 
demonstrated  what  possibilities  were  open 
to  us.  After  the  film  show,  the  pupils  in  my 
class  each  designed  a  nature  reserve  in  the 
selected  area.  We  held  a  planning  meeting 
and  eventually  the  best  features  of  the  de¬ 
signs  were  incorporated. 

The  area  of  the  reserve  is  about  300  square 
metres.  Within  this  area  it  was  decided  that 
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we  wanted  a  wide  range  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
three  ponds  and  a  marsh  area,  a  tree  nursery, 
and  various  features  which  would  make  suit¬ 
able  habitats  for  a  variety  of  plants  and 
creatures.  By  foraging  and  approaching 
builders  merchants,  timber  yards  and  the 
Forestry  Commission,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
most  of  the  materials  we  needed  for  the 
physical  construction  of  ponds,  steps  and 
fences. 

Problems 

There  were  two  problems  which  needed  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  problem  was  manpower 
for  the  heavier  work,  the  second  was  the 
perennial  problem  of  vandalism  in  the  after 
school  hours.  A  teacher  at  the  local  secon¬ 
dary  comprehensive  school  had  already 
agreed  to  send  some  sixth  form  pupils  from 
his  photography  course  to  make  a  continuous 
record  of  progress.  It  seemed  a  useful  exer¬ 
cise  to  ask  him  if  he  could  also  supply  some 
manpower,  particularly  if  those  concerned 
were  liable  to  be  those  who  may  also  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  vandalism.  He 
was  very  willing  for  some  of  his  fifth  form 
boys  to  become  involved.  These  boys  have 
proved  a  great  help.  The  work  could  hardly 
have  been  done  without  them.  A  very  good 
relationship  has  been  built  up  between  the 
older  pupils  and  my  class.  They  have  all 
worked  on  the  project  co-operatively  and 
have  developed  considerable  pride  in  the 
work  they  have  done.  It  has  been  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  the  older  pupils  take  charge  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  younger  children. 

‘Come  on,  young  ’uns,  take  these  posts 
over  to  that  corner.  V\\  bring  the  hammer  and 
wire.’ 

‘You  kids  tip  this  earth  on  the  pile  once  the 
buckets  are  full.’ 

This  relationship  had  never  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  two  schools  before.  It 
seems  now  to  be  gathering  momentum. 
Recently  my  class  wrote  inviting  the  pupils 
from  the  secondary  school  to  our  Christmas 
play. 

Benefits 

The  Nature  Reserve  is  now  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  however  a  continually  growing 
project.  At  present,  alongside  the  three  ponds 


and  marsh  area,  there  are  more  than  fifty 
trees  growing,  and  soon  a  beech  hedge  is  to 
be  planted  along  two  of  the  sides.  For  the 
future,  it  is  proposed  that  a  weather  station 
be  built  and  bird  tables  and  nesting  boxes 
be  installed  with  pupils  taking  responsibility 
for  some  parts  and  making  use  of  the  whole 
facility. 

My  class  have  benefitted  greatly  from  this 
approach.  They  have  developed  an  interest 
in  the  natural  world  and  through  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  more  caring  attitude.  When  I  now  talk 
about  the  problems  other  peoples  have  in 
organisation  and  the  obtaining  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials,  it  certainly  has  more  meaning 
for  them.  There  has  been  no  overnight  con¬ 
version,  no  sudden  illumination.  What  has 
happened  is  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
change  of  attitude,  which  has  given  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  concrete  and  meaningful  starting 
point  from  which  to  encourage  a  realistic 
study  of  the  world  and  its  peoples. 

I  fee]  that  for  schools  in  which  minority  cul¬ 
tures  are  not  apparent,  and  in  which  there  is 
little  knowledge  of  the  wider  world,  an  ap¬ 
proach  through  practical  experience  of  the 
natural  world,  or  through  aspects  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  environment,  can  help  World  Stu¬ 
dies  come  alive  in  a  quite  remarkable  way. 


Steven  Barnes  teaches  at  Gay  Elms  Primary  School  In 
Bristol. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  inemational;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 
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Introducing  Peace  and  Conflict  to  Younq 
Children 

Elaine  Hicks 


‘Peace  and  Conflict’  —  a  theme  investigated 
recently  by  my  class  of  9-10  year  olds  — 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  scheme  of  work  we 
had  been  following:  ‘Man:  a  course  of  study’. 
This  is  a  highly  structured  course,  developed 
by  the  American  sociologist  Jerome  Bruner, 
to  help  9-13  year  olds  to  explore  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘What  makes  people  human?’  The  course 
is  supported  by  a  series  of  colour  cassette 
films,  and  it  was  the  second  one  on  herring 
gull  behaviour  that  was  the  starting  point  of 
our  work  on  peace  and  conflict. 

In  this  film  the  children  observed  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  herring  gull,  and  its  many  different 
behaviours.  But  there  was  one  scene  in  which 
a  gull  invades  the  territory  of  another,  and  a 
fight  results.  Afte'r  watching  the  film  the 
questions  ‘Why  did  the  gull  fight?’.  How  do 
herring  gulls  avoid  fighting?’  were  asked. 
After  discussing  gull  aggression  we  began  to 
think  about  human  aggression,  the  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences.  ‘Do  herring  gulls  fight 
about  the  same  things  as  humans?’  Finally, 
we  asked  the  question,  ‘What  causes  people 
to  fight  each  other?’ 

Observing  others 

To  help  answer  the  question,  the  children, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Head  of  the  Infant 
Department,  went  to  observe  the  reception 
class.  Three  or  four  children  at  a  time  armed 
with  their  pencil,  clip-board  and  question 
5heet,  sat  very  quietly  watching  the  infants 
during  their  free  play  period.  The  observers 
made  careful  notes  on  their  sheets.  One 
shild  worried  that  the  infant  children’s  be¬ 
haviour  would  be  influenced  or  be  changed, 
pecause  they  would  be  aware  that  they  were 
jnder  observation.  In  fact  the  five  year  olds 
tarried  on  as  usual,  absorbed  in  their  world 
Pf  fantasy,  though  they  did  occasionally  in¬ 
volve  one  of  the  onlookers  in  their  play.  In 
:he  course  of  the  afternoon  conflicts,  both 
arguments  and  fights,  did  spring  up  and  die 


down  quite  naturally.  Some  children  found 
these  incidents  more  difficult  to  spot  than 
others.  But,  overall,  the  work  was  extremely 
popular  with  all  my  class,  and  .1  often  had 
difficulty  persuading  them  to  return  to  their 
own  classroom! 

Back  in  the  classroom  the  information 
gained  was  pooled  by  everyone.  A  picture  of 
the  main  causes  of  fights  in  the  reception 
class  was  constructed  by  recording  the  num¬ 
ber  of  incidents  as  a  tally  under  genera) 
headings  such  as  insults,  hitting,  possessions, 
and  so  on.  A  graph  was  made  of  the  results. 

Looking  at  themselves 

The  children  then  began  to  think  and  write 
about  themselves,  about  times  when  they 
themselves  had  been  angry.  They  wrote  about 
their  own  fights.  Who  had  been  involved? 
What  had  caused  the  fight?  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  next?  How  did  the  fight  end?  They  also 
wrote  about  a  time  when  they  had  felt  like 
fighting  but  had  managed  to  control  them¬ 
selves:  What  had  they  done  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict? 
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Some  of  these  ideas  were  developed  fur¬ 
ther  using  drama.  The  children  were  given  the 
task  of  setting  up  an  ‘everyday’  conflict  situa¬ 
tion.  .Most  children  chose  an  incident  set 
either  at  home,  in  the  local  park,  in  the  play¬ 
ground  or  in  school.  They  then  had  to  work 
out  how  they  could  solve  thejr  problem.  Most 
scenes  were  in  fact  sorted  out  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  authoritative  figure  such  as 
Mum,  Dad  or  teacher.  However,  one  group 
did  manage  to  solve  it  between  themselves 
through  co-operation.  This  provided  a  real 
lesson  on  how  to  restore  peace  without  call¬ 
ing  on  outside  help. 

Conflict  in|  the  wider  world 

So  far,  the  approach  taken  in  studying 
peace  and  conflict  had  been  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view.  The  next  step  was  to 
look  at  conflict  in  our  local  area.  The  school 
is  situated  in  St  Pauls,  Bristol.  Many  of  the 
children  had  witnessed  the  riot  that  had  taken 
place  on  April  2nd,  1980,  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  our  study,  was  again  in  the  news  be¬ 
cause  the  people  arrested  were  now  up  for 
trial.  I  gave  those  children  who  wanted  to,  an 
opportunity  to  write  an  account  of  what  they 
had  seen  on  that  day,  what  they  thought 
about  the  whole  incident  and  how  they 
thought  the  riot  might  have  been  avoided  in 
the  first  place. 

After  this  piece  of  work  we  looked  at  con¬ 
flict  in  the  world.  In  a  discussion  we  briefly 
touched  on  a  variety  of  situations  that  the 
children  had  been  made  aware  of,  mainly 
through  watching  the  news  on  television.  The 
aspects  on  global  conflict  mentioned  by  the 
children  included  El  Salvador,  South  Africa, 
Afghanistan  and  the  Iran/Iraq  situation.  With 
more  time  available  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  take  one  of  these  situations  and 
explore  it  more  thoroughly,  but  we  had  spent 
about  five  weeks  on  the  work  so  far,  and  it 
was  unfortunately  time  to  round  everything 
off. 

We  decided  to  present  all  the  experiences 
and  information  gathered  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  in  the  form  of  an  assembly.  Some 
children  acted  out  their  drama  sequences, 
others  read  out  their  accounts  of  The  Riot’, 
while  others  said  their  own  made-up  prayers 
asking  for  peace,  not  only  amongst  them¬ 


selves,  but  jn  the  local  community  and 
throughout  the  world  too.  In  this  way  we  were 
able  to  share  our  findings  on  peace  and  con¬ 
flict  with  the  whole  school. 


Elaine  Hicks  is  a  teacher  at  Cabot  Junior  School  in 
St  Pauls,  Bristol. 


Peace  Education 
Network 

The  Peace  Education  Network  was  launched  at  a 
conference  in  June  1981,  which  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  people  —  teachers,  researchers,  community 
workers.  They  invite  you  to  join  with  them  in  promoting 
the  Network,  sharing  in  its  resources  of  people,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  information. 

The  Peace  Education  Network  aims: 

a.  to  provide  for  communication  amongst  teachers 
and  others  wishing  to  make  education  a  force  for 
peace. 

b.  to  provide  practical  support  for  such  individuals 
and  local  groups. 

c.  to  promote  peace  education  among  the  public  at 
large. 

d.  to  promote  links  with  those  similarly  involved  in 
other  countries  and  with  related  concerns. 

e.  to  promote  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  peace  education. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  write  to:  The  Member¬ 
ship  Secretary,  Dr  D.  W.  Hicks,  Centre  for  Peace  Stu¬ 
dies,  St  Martin’s  College,  Lancaster,  LAI  3JD. 

Members  receive  a  list  of  other  members,  the  News¬ 
letter,  a  list  of  local  teachers’  groups  and  notification 
of  relevant  meetings  organised  both  by  the  Network 
and  others. 


MARIA  MONTESSORI  TRAINING 
ORGANISATION 

Training  Centre  of  the  Association  Montessori 

Internationale 

26  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  London, 
NW3  5NW.  01-435  3646 

Courses  in  Child  Development  and  Education 
held  annually  September-June.  The  Courses  are 
intended  for  all  interested  in  Children;  Parents, 
Teachers,  Nursery  Nurses,  Therapists  etc. 

The  Course  may  be  followed  full-time  or  part- 
time. 

Full  details  of  Courses;  Books  and  Schools  may 
be  obtained  from  the  above  address. 
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Religious  Education  and  World  Studies 


Dhn  McConnell 


roadly  my  aims  in  teaching  Religious  Sta¬ 
les  are: 

M  that  pupils  learn  about  the  beliefs,  teach¬ 
ings  and  ways  of  life  of  world  religions, 
especially  their  own  Christian  back¬ 
ground,  and 

0  that  they  explore  their  own  feelings  and 
attitudes  towards  these  and  towards  im- 
portant  issues  in  life:  personal,  social 
and  global. 

As  any  Religious  Studies  teacher  will  know, 
3  inclusion  of  global  issues  is  not  an  arti- 
ial  jump  because,  first,  television  has  effec- 
ely  shrunk  the  world  and  made  its  p'rob- 
ns  more  immediate  and,  second,  religious 
ethical  values  apply  to  human  behaviour  at 
levels.  To  talk  of  Jesus’  teaching  on  love 
d  peace-making  between  individuals  and  to 
gleet  the  arms  race  is  to  ignore  an  area 
ich  twelve  year  olds  will  certainly  pick  up 
d  query,  if  the  teacher  does  not. 

t  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  forget  that  the  world 
not  simply  a  globe  —  it  is  a  lived  world, 
s  individual,  the  child,  is  its  living  centre, 
it  is  we  who  know  it,  who  suffer  and  en- 
it,  and  only  we  who  can  transform  it.  To 
!  suffering  and  feel  unable  to  even  begin  to 
p  is  deeply  frustrating:  worse  than  that, 
tivated  indifference  js  an  inhuman  but  all 
common  response  to  the  glut  of  video¬ 
ed  disasters  which  impinge  on  the  child’s 
id.  Thus  my  concern  for  children  from  a 
igious  Studies  point  of  view  is  that  they 
*n  to  appreciate  the  facts  from  as  objec- 
a  standpoint  as  possible,  and  that  they 
confidence  in  offering  their  faith,  con- 
mce,  wisdom  and  effort  in  making  the 
Id  a  better  place. 

he  world  as  we  live  it,  however,  is  not  a 
se  where  ideals  produce  magic1  trans- 
nations.  As  a  world  community  we  have 
ghly  one  third  of  the  population  starving, 
third  on  the  poverty  line,  and  the  remain- 
rich  third  spending  much  needed  re- 
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sources  on  the  technology  of  death.  We  are 
riven  by  fear,  distrust,  greed  and  unbelievable 
callousness  which  have  in  one  way  or  another 
blocked  any  comprehensive  solution.  Were 
the  United  Nations  to  have  the  support  and 
finance  devoted  at  present  to  the  national 
security  of  a  handful  of  countries  the  world 
would  be  an  altogether  different  place.  What 
we  suffer  from  are  the  unfolding  implications 
of  our  own  attitudes  to  other  individuals, 
communities  and  to  life  itself. 

To  summarise:  for  the  future  the  world 
needs  generations  who  see  themselves  as 
part  of  a  world  community,  and  for  whom 
international  exploitation,  aggression  and  in¬ 
difference  are  as  intolerable  as  they  would 
be  amongst  one’s  own  family  or  in  one’s  own 
village.  Being  passively  well-informed  is  not 
enough:  in  a  world  with  such  good  com¬ 
munication  of  problems  and  such  lack  of 
resolution  in  solving  them,  some  sense  of 
practical  responsibility  is  surely  needed.  In 
short,  humanity  needs  children  who  care  and 
want  to  help  set  the  world  aright. 
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The  Arms  Race  for  twelve  year  olds: 

World  Park 

Since,  at  the  Lakes  Secondary  Comprehen¬ 
sive  School,  Windermere,  we  run  a  Social 
Studies  course  for  the  older  pupils  (4th  and 
5th  years)  in  which  we  cover  issues  relating 
to  personal  and  family  life,  citizenship  of  our 
society  and  of  the  world  in  an  informative 
way,  the  work  I  do  with  younger  pupils  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  years  is  focussed  primarily  on 
the  development  of  responsible  attitudes 
rather  than  on  the  acquisition  of  information. 
The  following  activity  aims  to  give  children  a 
framework  within  which  to  think  about  world 
problems  and  involve  themselves  in  seeking 
solutions  at  a  level  relevant  to  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  playground  relationships.  The  aim 
is  not  to  turn  out  pacifists  or  militarists,  but  to 
encourage  pupils  to  consider  their  own  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  implications  of  these  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way. 

The  scene  is  set  in  World  Park  (WP)  with 
trees,  flowers,  a  poof  and  some  swings. 
Three  streets  lead  off:  Rich  Crescent  (RC), 
Wealth  Avenue  (WA)  and  Starvation  Lane 
(SL).  I  always  draw  a  map: 

World  Park  is  the  world  in  its  abundant 
potential,  with  enough  for  everyone’s  needs 
if  managed  well.  WA  and  RC  represent  the 
rich  third  of  the  population  while  the  third 
world  is  pictured  in  SL.  Conditions  there  are 
poor  and  access  to  the  park  is  limited  by  a 
fence.  Inequality  of  wealth  and  potentialities 
for  development  may  be  explained  here: 
children  should  be  reminded  of  course  that 
this  division  symbolises  world  resources  and 
not  land  area. 

Children  in  RC  and  WA,  far  from  enjoying 
their  disproportionate  share  of  the  park,  are 
almost  afraid  to  go  into  it  alone.  Distrust, 
lack  of  friendly  communication  and  rumour 
have  led  both  communities  to  form  gangs  for 
protection  and,  though  neither  side  really 
wants  a  showdown,  each  feels  it  must  appear 
tougher  in  order  to  frighten  off  the  expected 
attack.  At  first  stones  are  collected,  then 
heavier  and  more  dangerous  sticks  are  bran¬ 
dished  until,  as  we  join  the  story,  one  side  has 
managed  to  obtain  knives.  The  question: 
‘What  will  the  other  side  do  now?’  plunges 
the  class  into  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  arms 
race:  the  aggressive  reaction  to  fear  and  the 


brinkmanship  of  threat  and  counterthreat  are 
both  closer  to  their  experience  than  ours, 
and  they  can  be  encouraged  to  involve  them¬ 
selves  fairly  fully  in  the  model.  One  can 
project  the  same  principles  out  to  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  explore  the  instability 
of  the  arms  race  with  each  side  developing 
new  and  more  dangerous  weapons  ail  the 
time. 

The  next  question:  ‘If  they  continue  how 
will  the  story  end?’  gets  children  to  think 
of  the  injury  and  destruction  which  will  re¬ 
sult  when  a  fight  inevitably  starts.  I  always 
ask  them  to  draw  what  World  Park  would  look 
like  and  this  brings  out  the  desolation  of  war, 
with  bloody  corpses,  broken  barricades  made 
from  the  trees  and  swings  and  so  on:  one 
little  girl  simply  drew  trampled  flowers.  At  this 
point  one  can  refer  to  the  destructiveness  ol 
modern  weaponry,  and  photographs  of  the 
devastation  of,  say,  Hiroshima  are  useful. 

Asking  how  the  fight  might  start  stimu¬ 
lates  a  more  imaginative  response  than  mosl 
of  us  could  give:  children  know  the  lore  ol 
playground  conflict.  One  boy  even  said:  Ml 
would  probably  start  with  one  side  wanting  tc 
get  in  while  it  was  stronger’,  which  is  a  lessor 
that  governments  have  not  properly  learnec 
yet. 

The  question  of  peace-making  is  the  mos 
delicate  and  must  be  raised  in  an  open-endec 
way.  One  must  walk  a  tightrope,  on  the  one 
hand  not  telling  the  children  what  they  shoulc 
think  while  on  the  other  hand  refusing  tc 
allow  solutions  which  implicitly  shelve  res 
possibility,  like  ‘Call  the  police’  or  ‘Let  then 
fight  it  out’. 

The  essence  of  the  exercise  is  that  th< 
child  sees  himself  or  herself  as  part  of  th< 
situation  —  as  one  who  may  suffer  if  any 
thing  goes  wrong  and  as  one  who  must  d< 
something  if  anything  is  to  be  done.  If  a  polici 
force  is  suggested,  then  ideas  of  how  i 
could  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  thi 
respect  of  both  sides  must  be  advanced.  Th< 
question  posed  is:  ‘If  you  were  there,  in  oni 
of  the  gangs,  what  would  you  do  about  it? 
It  is  often  useful  to  have  a  class  brainstorr 
solutions  at  this  point,  in  which  suggestion 
are  made  but  not  criticised,  followed  by 
discussion  of  the  results. 

Inclusion  of  Jesus’  teaching  on  peace  her 
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of  self-critically  making  one’s  own  errors 
good;  of  returning  love  for  hatred  and  praying 
instead  of  nursing  grievances;  and  of  direct¬ 
ness  in  settling  disputes  —  ensures  that  its 
treatment  will  be  neither  sentimental  nor 
dismissive,  but  realistic  and  relevant. 

After  discussion  I  ask  them  to  write  an 
sssay  on  what  they  would  do:  one  girl  had 
Doth  sides  standing  around  a  bonfire  and 
:wo  by  two  they  threw  their  knives  and  sticks 
nto  the  fire.  This  is  a  theme  that  crops  up  in 
nany  formulations.  Many,  however,  want  to 
'etain  some  weapons  ‘just  in  case’.  A  few 
are  purely  pacific,  suggesting  weapon-dump- 
ng  and  gift-making,  while  many  believe  the 
aest  solution  lies  in  a  stable  balance  of 
strength.  Children  know  from  experience  the 
^alue  of  friendship  and  always  bring  this  into 
heir  recipe  for  lasting  peace:  ‘None  of  .it  is 
any  good  unless  they  make  friends  one  child 
said.  Terminology  of  multi/unilateral  dis¬ 
armament,  deterrence,  and  confidence  build- 
ng  measures  may  be  explained  here. 

The  last  lesson  is  aimed  at  developing  a 
>ositive  image  of  peace.  What  can  peace 
nean  for  people?  I  try  to  give  a  hopeful  and 
maginative  ring  to  the  introduction,  for  the 
:Iass  will  already  have  the  impression  that 
>eace  is  just  the  absence  of  fighting.  ‘What 
:an  they  do,  if  they  succeed  in  making  peace, 
hat  they  could  not  do  before?’  is  my  question 
,nd  it  elicits  all  sorts  of  ideas  from  building  a 
oat  together  to  sail  on  the  lake,  to  playing 
Dotball.  Most  importantly,  the  children  often 
salise  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  an  area 
f  World  Park  they  have  forgotten  about  — 
itarvation  Lane  —  and  the  vista  of  world 
evelopment  catches  their  imagination  like 
ome  long  forgotten  garden.  It  is  useful  for 
‘iem  to  draw  the  scene  in  WP  one  month 
Pter  peace  has  been  made:  boatbuilding  and 
ames  are  in  progress  and  the  fence  and  sign 
eeping  out  Starvation  Lane  children  are 
own  and  hopefully  put  to  better  use. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  model  are  that  it 
lediates  between  the  real  world  and  the 
hild’s  own  experience,  and  that  s/he  can 
ecome  fairly  fully  involved  in  the  action.  The 
anger  is  that  the  teacher  inescapably  builds 
s  or  her  own  perception  of  the  world  into 
e  model  and  may  thus  unconsciously  dis- 
rt  the  reality  —  but  that  is  a  risk  of  ali 


teaching:  one  must  be  as  unbiased  as  one 
can. 

Comparative  religion,  ecology  and  peace 

Comparative  religion  already  has  a  world 
dimension  in  its  subject  matter  but  relevant 
themes  may  be  emphasised  as  well. 

When  looking  at  the  first  creation  story  in 
Genesis  the  stress  on  humanity’s  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  world  can  be  drawn  out  with  pro¬ 
jects  on  our  own  responsibility  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  —  whether  we  treat  it  with  creativity 
and  care  or  through  our  greed  and  negli¬ 
gence  desolate  jt  for  future  generations.  In 
this  connection  the  values  of  the  American 
Indian  reveal  some  of  our  ecological  blind 
spots  and  provoke  much  discussion. 

When  studying  Hinduism  and  Jain  ethic  of 
‘ahimsa’  —  restraint  from  injury  —  and  its 
more  positive  expansion  in  Ghandhi’s  con¬ 
cept  and  political  practice  of  satyagraha  — 
truth  force  —  lead  naturally  to  questions  of 
whether  the  end  justifies  or  is  conditioned  by 
the  means,  of  the  practical  power  of  non¬ 
violent  action.  ‘What  situations  closer  to  home 
in  our  own  time  could  have  been  resolved 
non-violently?’.  Children’s  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  their  realistic  approach  to  con¬ 
flict  ensure  interesting  sessions. 

Martin  Luther  King  as  an  example  of  un¬ 
yielding  Christian  witness  helps  children  get 
away  from  the  misconception  that  meekness 
is  weakness,  and  intimates  how  meekness 
may  indeed  inherit  the  earth.  His  concept  of 
Christian  love  as  ‘creative  good  will’  and  the 
power  of  his  speeches  sheds  a  vibrant  light  on 
Jesus’  teaching. 

While  teaching  about  Buddhism  the  king 
Asoka  can  be  mentioned,  who  underwent 
conversion  amid  a  bloody  imperialistic  career 
and  thereafter  tried  to  put  Buddhism  into 
social  practice  even  to  the  extent  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  free  health  service  and  strict  rules 
for  killing  animals.  His  empire  flourished  and 
neighbouring  states  were  anxious  to  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Close  to  the  centre  of  the  Tibetan  wheel  of 
life  are  a  cock,  a  fig  and  a  snake  —  sym¬ 
bolising  greed,  delusion  and  hatred  —  which 
give  momentum  to  the  wheel  of  suffering.  All 
are  selfish  and  it  is  part  of  Buddhist  psy¬ 
chology  that  if  this  selfishness  is  removed 
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then  greed  becomes  generosity,  delusion  be¬ 
comes  fair-mindedness  and  hatred  compas¬ 
sion.  This  can  be  used  in  discussion  of  good 
and  evil  at  personal,  community  and  world 
levels  and  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  self- 
awareness  of  children. 

In  conclusion,  religious  studies  applies 
naturally  to  the  wider  world,  where  personal 
and  local  issues  have  clear  parallels.  It  is 
crucial  that  children  should  be  asked,  and 
helped,  to  reflect  on  their  most  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  to  life,  and  not  only  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit. 

Present  attitudes  of  faith  or  cynicism,  com¬ 
passion  or  selfishness,  generate  their  own 
futures,  send  out  their  own  ripples.  Better 
that  children  grow  into  our  shrinking  world 
with  hope  and  enthusiasm  than  that  they 
continue  to  build  the  same  blind  edifices  and 
find  themselves  suddenly  entombed. 


John  McConnell  teaches  at  the  Lakes  Comprehensive 
School  in  Cumbria.  He  is  shortly  to  take  up  a  post  as 
peace  education  worker  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
London. 


World  Studies  in  a 
Multi-cultural  Society 

September  3-5,  1982 
at  Westminster  College,  Oxford 

This  important  weekend  conference  organ¬ 
ised  by  the  World  Studies  Teachers  Edu¬ 
cation  Network  aims  to  enable  participants 
to  share  experiences  and  develop  ideas  about 
multi-cultural  education  and  world  studies  in 
schools  and  colleges;  and  to  produce  guide¬ 
lines  and  recommendations  for  future  devel¬ 
opment. 

Programme: 

Friday  evening:  Group  discussion  of  key-note 
papers  by  Bridges,  Henfrey,  Phillips  and 
Richardson. 

Saturday  morning:  Case  Study  Workshops. 

Participants  attend  two  workshops  which 
include  the  following  as  topics: 


New  history  teaching  materials;  Classroom 
activities  for  8-13  year  olds;  Alternative 
futures;  Views  of  5-8  year  olds;  Muitj-cultural 
perspectives  in  rural  areas. 

Saturday  afternoon:  A  two  hour  session  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion,  by  a  panel,  of  issues 
raised  by  the  conference  participants  con¬ 
cerning  the  keynote  papers. 

The  Panel: 

David  Bridges.  Co-ordinator,  Inservice  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Homerton  College,  Cambridge.  He 
lectures  in  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
curriculum  development.  Recently  a  worker 
with  the  Cambridge  Accountability  Project. 

June  Henfrey.  Senior  Lecturer  in  Carib¬ 
bean  Studies  at  Bradford  College.  Previously 
worked  in  education  and  community  relations 
on  Merseyside.  Researches  in  Caribbean  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature. 

Trevor  Phillips.  Has  been  a  researcher 
and  reporter  for  London  Weekend  Televis¬ 
ion’s  ‘Skin’  programme.  He  is  to  produce  a 
magazine  programe  for  the  Caribbean  com¬ 
munity  for  the  new  4th  Television  Channel. 

Robin  Richardson  will  chair  the  session. 
He  is  adviser  for  multi-cultural  education  for 
Bedfordshire.  Previously  Director  of  the  World 
Studies  Project. 

Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning: 

There  will  be  opportunities  for  informal  con¬ 
versation  and  also  more  formal  attempts  to 
create  groups  of  people  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  together  in  the  future. 

The  participants:  Numbers  are  limited  to 
100.  The  conference  is  for  teachers,  lectur¬ 
ers,  advisers  and  all  involved  with  initial  or 
in-service  education  inworld  studies  and 
multi-cultural  education. 

The  cost:  £24  covers  meals  and  accom¬ 
modation  from  Friday  tea  to  Sunday  lunch, 
as  well  as  conference  papers,  which  will  be 
circulated  by  30th  June,  1982.  A  deposit  of  £5 
secures  a  place.  The  balance  is  payable  by 
30th  July,  1982.  Applications:  j 

Mervyn  Powell  and  Hugh  Starkey 
Joint  Secretaries,  WSTEN, 

Westminster  College, 

Oxford  0X2  9AT. 
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What  British  children  think  and  feel  about 
other  counties  and  cultures  —  some  first 
hand  impressions 

Teame  Mebrahtu,  Ethiopia 


It  is  now  almost  two  years  since  I  started 
running  a  Rowntree  Trust  sponsored  project 
in  and  around  Avon,  in  the  West  of  England, 
rhe  project  has  two  major  dimensions:  talk- 
ng  to  primary  and  secondary  students  about 
:he  Third  World,  and  ‘educating’  public 
opinion.  Broadly  speaking,  it  assumes  that 
peoples  (and  pupils),  whatever  the  colour  of 
heir  skin  and  whereever  they  are,  matter, 
as  an  end  in  themselves  and  as  the  building 
stones  for  a  new  international  economic  and 
aolitical  order.  The  project  is  entirely  consis- 
ent  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Brandt 
Report.  However,  it  is  pragmatic  enough  to 
ealise  that  preaching  ‘mutuality  of  interest’ 
ilone  is  not  going  to  break  down  stereotyped 
hinking,  expose  myths  of  racism  and  de- 
nolish  the  invisible  walls  of  prejudice. 

eaching  approaches 

he  teaching  tecniques  I  follow,  like  the 
nemes  I  deal  with,  vary  from  school  to 
chool  and  from  one  class  to  another  within 
ie  same  school.  Running  a  project  on  these 
nes  is  by  no  means  easy.  For  a  start,  it 
leans  being  knowledgeable  about  issues  like 
ow  many  babies  are  born  every  hour  of  the 
ay,  how  long  and  how  fast  a  swarm  of 
>custs  can  fly  non-stop,  and  why  or  where 
ebastian  Coe  ran  the  Oxfam  mile.  For 
nother,  it  implies  that  one  has  to  adopt  an 
ter-  or  multi-disciplinary  approach,  if  one  is 
pt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
le  aspires  to  help  the  school  inculcate. 

My  general  approach  is  to  start  from  topics 
[  issues  that  are  local  and  particular  and 
■adually  move  to  the  global  and  general, 
y  experience  suggests  that  primary  school 
iildren,  when  learning  about  world  de- 
ilopment  issues,  can  understand  the  con- 
ipt  and  practice  of  interdependence  better 
they  are  first  helped  to  see  how  life  in  their 


locaj  district  is  influenced  by  co-operation 
between  people,  how  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  depend  on  one  another  and  how  a 
specific  aspect  of  life  in  their  homes  or  com¬ 
munities  (for  example,  drinking  hot  chocolate 
or  selling  tropical  fruits)  is  closely  related  to 
the  life  of  other  peoples  in  far  away  lands. 

Whilst  discussing  the  symptoms  and  causes 
of  ‘underdevelopment’  jn  these  lands  (the 
‘third  world’)  it  seems  important  that  teachers 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  rather  harsh 
realities  of  life  there.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
suggest  that  the  accent  is  put  on  the  positive 
and  constructive,  as  opposed  to  the  divisive 
or  inhibitive,  aspects  of  culture,  lest  the 
children  fall  into  the  trap  of  generalisation 
(e.g.  ‘in  Bangladesh  people  earn  2 5p  a  day’) 
and  stereotypes  about  these  countries  are 
reinforced. 

If  my  experience  js  anything  to  go  by,  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  simulation  games  and 
other  active  methods  designed  to  motivate 
children  in  the  8-14  age  group  to  interview 
foreign  visitors,  look  up  items  in  reference 
books,  keep  up  files  of  facts  and  events,  and 
so  on,  may  prove  quite  useful.  But,  whatever 
methods  and  approaches  are  used,  they  must 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  learning,  as 
someone  said,  is  more  like  lighting  a  fire 
rather  than  filling  a  petrol  tank.  Not  only 
shoufd  the  content  and  methods  adopted  be 
appropriate  to  the  children’s  age  and  ability, 
but  these  should  also  contribute  towards  the 
inculcation  and  understanding  of  concepts 
like  sharing,  caring  and  getting  along  with 
other  people. 

Three  levels  of  awareness 

One  way  of  discussing  what  children  think 
and  feel  about  third  world  countries  is  by 
basing  one’s  impression  on  the  level  of  global 
consciousness  they  manifest,  either  in  their 
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writing  or  speech.  As  is  to  be  expected,  this 
level  of  consciousness  can  appear  in  different 
forms,  but  it  implies  seeing  the  members  of 
the  Family  of  Man  as  having  common  human 
needs  and  the  right  to  the  basic  satisfaction 
of  those  needs.  This  awareness  varied  from 
school  to  school  and  from  class  to  class. 
However,  at  the  risk  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
generalisation,  we  can  identify  three  rather 
distinct  levels:  high,  medium  and  low. 

Those  in  the  first  category  arp  usually 
children  who  are  taught  by  teachers  with 
work  experience  in  the  ‘third  world’  or  who 
have  contacts  with  friends  or  relatives  there. 
Their  high  level  of  global  consciousness  is 
reflected  in  their  responses  to  open-ended 
questions  like:  ‘What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  would  like  to  see  changed  in  this  world?’ 
This  specific  approach  has  elicited  a  variety 
of  interesting  ideas,  of  which  the  following 
are  only  a  few:-  ‘Jf  I  was  rich,  I  would  give 
money  to  all  the  starving  people’.  ‘I  would 
not  allow  a  World  War  III  to  happen’.  ‘I  would 
ask  many  of  the  fatties  in  our  country  to  re¬ 
duce  their  eating  habits  and  send  what  they 
saved  to  the  starving  people  in  India’.  One 
boy  wrote:  ‘I  feel  very  sorry  for  them  be¬ 
cause  I  know  what  it  feels  like  because  j  had 
to  starve  for  a  week  because  we  did  not  have 
any  money’.  Broadly,  the  thinking  and  feeling 
of  many  children  in  this  category  seems  to 
have  been  epitomised  in  the  first  stanza  of  a 
poem  by  a  10  year  old  girl  who  wrote: 

“The  way  they  are  dying 
I  feel  like  crying 
To  see  the  skin  and  bone 
On  children  so  forlorn.” 

The  depth  of  this  awareness  suggests  that 
many  primary  children  are  well  able  to  cope 
with  World  Studies.  It  certainly  leads  one  to 
question  the  rationale  behind  limiting  the 
boundaries  of  the  primary  curriculum  to  the 
‘here  and  now’  or  to  the  local  community. 
Unfortunately,  (and  even  perhaps  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  advocate  the  ‘here 
and  now’  approach)  not  all  children  in  the 
8-14  age  group  are  either  willing  or  ready  for 
world  development  studies.  For  example,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  one  finds 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  children  who 
suffer  from  a  very  low  level  of  global  con¬ 
sciousness.  These,  many  of  whom  are  above 


13  years  of  age,  appear  to  be  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  obstructive  nationalist  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘la  patria’  and  are  predisposed  to 
pejorative  views.  Accordingly,  they  appear  to 
feel  rather  strongly  about  the  presence  of 
ethnic  minorities  in  this  country  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  unequivocally  to  state  that  ‘England  is 
for  the  English’.  They  also  tend  to  associate 
being  white  with  being  intelligent  and  crea¬ 
tive.  In  their  opinion,  third  world  countries 
are  those  which  a)  are  inhabited  by  people 
with  ‘thousands  of  kids’  ‘with  many  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs’  and  who  ‘always  seem  to  be 
at  war’,  b)  depend  on  aid  from  better-off 
countries,  c)  have  ‘incapable  governments' 
and  ‘corrupt  leaders  who  lead  the  common 
people  like  sheep',  d)  have  a  population 
possessing  a  ‘distinct  lack  of  intelligence, 
noticeable  especially  in  the  simple  way  of  life 
that  they  lead’.  For  this  group  of  children, 
rice  is  the  staple  diet  in  the  ‘third  world’,  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  those  countries  are 
black,  live  on  the  streets  or  in  mud-huts,  and 
‘excrete  in  same  water  as  they  wash  in  and 
drink’.  In  their  hierarchy  of  morals  and  values, 
being  black  is  being  bad  (‘They  are  all  can¬ 
nibals’)  and  is  equated  to  leading  a  ‘very  pri¬ 
mitive  form  of  life’. 

In  between  these  two  extreme  categories 
lies  the  group  of  children  who  find  it  hard  to 
form  their  own  opinions  regarding  what  really 
goes  on  in  the  third  world  and  whose  com¬ 
monest  reply  to  questions  about  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  ‘I  do  not  really  know’.  This  uncertainty 
is  manifested  in  their  written  work  which 
is  full  of  contradictions  and  confused  re¬ 
marks.  To  a  good  number  of  children  in  this 
group,  ‘Africa  is  a  big  country’.  ‘The  “third 
world”  countries  I  can  think  of,’  one  of  them 
wrote  ‘include  Africa,  Uganda,  parts  of  Asia 
and  Cambodia’.  To  others,  not  only  is  their 
country  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  it  is  the 
world  itself.  As  a  nine  year  old  boy  who  set 
out  to  count  this  country’s  blessings  pointed 
out  ■  •  our  world  has  food  and  many 
clothes  .  .  .  hospitals  .  .  .  plenty  of  money  .  .  . 
TV  at  home  .  .  .  and  our  world  has  dinner  in 
school'. 

One  interesting  feature  of  these  children  is 
that  they  are  usually  prepared  to  learn  if  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  start  from  where  they  are 
and  not  on  any  account  to  ridicule  them.  ‘Is  it 
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true’  an  11  year  old  asked,  ‘that  lions  and 
cheetahs  roam  around  the  streets  in  Nairobi?’ 
.  . .  Perplexed  by  the  difference  of  seven  years 
between  Ethiopian  and  Gregorian  calendars, 
an  eight  year  old  girl  asked  whether  she 
would  be  one  year  old  if  she  went  to  Ethiopia, 
when  they  were  asked  to  guess  as  to 
whether  the  British  were  the  first  to  give  the 
giraffe  its  name  or  whether  it  got  it  from  one 
of  the  African  languages  (jn  the  Tigrigna 
language  it  is  Zeraff),  many  of  them  replied 
it  was  the  British  or  the  English.  But,  when 
reminded  that  Africa  is  the  natural  habitat  of 
that  long-legged  animal,  they  were  prepared 
to  consider  the  other  possibility.  But  my 
limited  experience  suggests  that  this  degree 
of  preparedness  to  learn  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  learning.  For  instance,  even 
after  explaining  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
200  languages  in  Africa  and  that  we  should 
not  generalise,  some  children  (especially  the 
/ounger  ones)  kept  asking  me  .  .  .  ‘please 
say  something  in  the  African  language’). 

Obviously,  a  lot  of  what  I  have  said  here  is 
Partial  and  subjective,  since  it  is  based  on  my 
selective  impressions.  There  is  also  the 
langer  of  deducing  anything  definitive  about 
what  children  feel  and  think  about  other 
countries  and  cultures  from  isolated  reac- 
ions.  Nonetheless,  it  is  my  observation  that 
he  aim  of  helping  the  children  develop  their 
ability  to  empathize  with  other  people  is 
jreatly  helped  if  the  school  has  a  Head  and 
;taff  who  rate  this  aspect  of  education  highly. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  the  mass  media  con- 
inue  to  maintain  their  often  one-sided  ‘euro¬ 
centric’  approach  and  so  long  as  both  the 
igher  and  lower  levels  of  education  fail  to 
ive  the  global  educational  perspective  the 
ttention  it  deserves,  the  argument  that 
chools  are  ‘colour-blind’  and  that  young 
hildren  are  racially  oblivious  may  prove  diffi- 
ult  to  maintain. 

If  some  of  the  widespread  misconceptions 
bout  other  countries  and  cultures  alluded 
)  above  are  to  be  rectified,  and  if  the  cur- 
culum  is  really  to  reflect  a  sympathetic 
nderstanding  of  the  different  cultures  and 
ices  that  now  make  up  British  society,  some 
ndamental  changes  appear  to  be  neces- 
iry,  both  in  schools  and  in  society  at  large. 
Many  educational  solutions  can  be  sug¬ 


gested  and  implemented.  Certainly,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  platitudes,  schools  should, 
jnspite  of  their  evident  limitations  as  agents 
of  fundamental  change,  be  striving  towards 
the  creation  of  a  just  and  humane  world  order 
jn  which  ‘mutuality  of  interest’  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  countries  does  not  remain, 
as  is  the  case  now,  a  kind  of  Faustian  deaf 
that  inevitably  favours  the  former. 

But,  when  all  js  said  and  done,  what  child¬ 
ren  know,  think  and  feel  about  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  cultures  strongly  reflects  the  know¬ 
ledge,  thought  and  feelings  of  adult  society 
at  large.  It  is  there  that  the  biggest  questions 
still  remain,  and  it  is  surely  not  enough  to 
hope  that  changing  the  schools  will  answer 
them  satisfactorily. 


Review 

The  Way  we  Live  Margot  Brown  and  Marieke  Clarke 
Oxfam  Education  Department.  ISBN  0  85598  048  6. 
1981.  £1.95  per  pack. 

This  is  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  packs  intended  for 
children  aged  from  8-12.  Each  pack  contains  twelve 
coloured  slides  —  up  to  date,  and  mostly  taken  by 
Oxfam  field  workers  on  the  spot  in  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent,  West  Africa  and  Indonesia  —  accompanied 
by  pupils  and  teachers  notes,  which  include  infor¬ 
mative  resource  lists  and  suggestions. 

One  can  but  admire  the  clear  printing  as  well  as 
the  very  direct  manner  of  presentation  and  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  exploitation  of  the  material.  The  authors 
properly  limit  themselves  to  their  title  ‘The  Way  We 
Live ,  with  comparisons.  They  are  concerned  with 
clothes,  children  at  work,  children  at  play,  homes, 
transport  and  crafts,  and  have  not  attempted  to  treat 

of  the  history  of  the  areas,  nor  its  architecture  nor  its 
products. 

Yet  the  themes  can  be  extended  into  the  past  and 
used  to  help  pupils  to  appreciate  the  diversity  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  man’s  response  to  different  environments. 
The  authors  point  out  that  many  school  text  books 
represent  the  world  of  Europe  and  North  America 
as  modern,  while  the  Third  World  countries  are  said 
to  be  backward.  ‘The  reality  is  much  more  complex’ 
they  say,  ‘for  rapid  technological  change  is  taking 
place  alongside  traditional  practices’:  the  packs  do  not 
only  deal  with  the  very  poorest,  but  highlight  disparities. 

By  recommending  an  enquiry  approach  it  would  seem 
that  the  authors  succeed  in  their  aim  that  children 
should  consolidate  their  skills  of  observation,  recall, 
analysis  and  recording  as  well  as  be  sparked  off  on 
creative  work  as  a  result  of  the  images  shown  and 
discussion  of  them.  There  are  many  suggestions  on 
how  to  bring  this  about:  hence  the  professionalism. 
Antony  Weaver 
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World  Studies’  Progress 


Peace  and  World  Order  Studies: 

A  Curriculum  Guide 

Transnational  Academic  Program/lnstitute 
for  World  Order,  New  York,  1981. 

World  Studies  Journal  Vol.  3,  No.  1. 

Autumn  1981. 

World  Studies  8-13: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Project. 

Interim  Paper  1. 

Schools  Council/Rowntree  Project. 

Schools  Council,  1981.  50p. 

World  Studies  8-13  Curriculum  Planning, 
In-Service  Work  &  Dissemination.  Interim 
Paper  2.  Schools  Council/  Rowntree  Project. 

Schools  Council,  1981.  75p. 

World  Studies  8-13: 

Some  Classroom  Activities. 

Interim  Paper  3. 

Schools  Council/Rowntree  Project. 

Schools  Council  1982.  £1.00. 


The  literature  listed  above,  and  reviewed 
here,  provides  a  practical  and  theoretical 
guide  to  what  could  become  one  of  the  most 
significant  curriculum  developments  for  the 
middle  school  age-group  since  the  advent  of 
environmental  studies.  And  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  environmental  issues  are 
linked  closely  with  at  least  one  of  the  themes 
which  form  this  programme. 

In  a  sense  the  TAP/IWO  contribution  re¬ 
presents  the  least  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  hard-pressed  teacher,  but  its  three  in¬ 
troductory  essays  furnish  what  for  many 
would  be  an  essential  theoretical  platform  on 
which  a  classroom  edifice  can  be  built.  For 
cisatlantic  tastes  it  may  well  be  too  cluttered 
with  jargon,  but  the  reader  is  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  the  knowledge  that  important 
points  are  made  in  defence  of  the  global  per¬ 
spective  in  education  to  which  most  New  Era 
readers  would  subscribe. 

The  three  essays  by  Preiswerk,  Falk  and 
Weston  deal  respectively  with  the  relevance 
of  people  to  International  Relations,  contend¬ 
ing  approaches  to  World  Studies,  and  means 
for  implementing  a  curriculum  design.  One 
salient  point  from  each  stand  out  for  the  re¬ 
viewer. 

In  his  first  essay  Preiswerk  fleshes  out  the 
argument  raised  by  Burton  in  ‘World  Society’ 
as  the  ‘billiard-ball’  model  of  international 
affairs  where  only  the  externals  of  countries 
are  in  contact  while  the  lives  of  the  majority 
remain  unchanged,  and  advocate  the  ‘web’ 
model  in  its  place.  What  Burton  calls  the  fre¬ 
quent  contacts  between  individuals  Preiswerk 
graces  with  the  following. 

‘From  the  narrow  perspective  of  interstate 
relations,  they  (world  order  studies)  have 
moved  to  inter-groups,  intersocietal  re¬ 
lations,  taking  into  consideration  the  role 
of  units  left  outside  of  the  classical  study 
of  international  relations  mainly  because 
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such  units  have  no  status  as  recognised 

actors  under  present  international  law.’ 

World  Studies  8-13  clearly  supports  the 
view  that  people  matter. 

Falk’s  essay  exemplifies,  in  its  analysis  of 
world  order  studies,  the  conservative  —  lib¬ 
eral  —  radical  spectrum  well  known  to  World 
Studies’  students.  Those  with  an  anti-jargon 
disposition  should  avoid  the  earlier  pages, 
which  contain  such  gems  as  ‘authoritarian 
output  of  a  growth  maximisation  and  equal- 
sation  input  in  a  variety  of  third  world  con- 
exts’  and  rejoin  the  argument  on  page  37. 

The  third  essay  develops  the  theme  of  an 
educational  response  to  the  world  analysis 
of  the  two  previous  writers  and  if  readers  are 
restricted  to  one  essay,  this  is  the  one  to 
read. 

The  remaining  pages  of  the  book  (from  80 
348)  give  64  examples  of  world  studies  syl- 
abuses  under  the  headings  General  Over¬ 
view;  Alternative  World  Order;  International 
Organisation  and  Law;  Peace;  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  and  Well-Being;  Human  Rights; 
Ecological  Balance;  Culture,  Community,  Val¬ 
les  and  Change;  Teacher  Training.  There  is 
ilso  a  section  on  resources  and  organisation. 
rhe  appeal  is  therefore  mainly  to  N.  American 
eaders,  who  will  certainly  find  a  wealth  of 
exemplary  material  and  fruitful  ideas. 

Readers  in  U.K.  will  also  be  stimulated  by 
hese  introductory  essays;  but  even  more  so 
>y  the  three  Interim  Papers  so  far  published 
>y  the  World  Studies  8-13  Project.  Addition- 
lly  the  World  Studies  Journal  gives  a  valu- 
ble  collection  of  articles  from  the  directory 
•f  the  Project  by  way  of  introduction  and 
rom  a  range  of  teachers  and  education  of- 
cers  who  have  been  involved  with  primary, 
niddle  and  lower  secondary  school  teaching. 

fiis  Journal,  together  with  the  Interim  Papers, 
ould  find  their  way  rapidly  into  staff  work- 
oms  of  schools  who  lay  any  claim  to  be  pre- 
enting  a  relevant  curriculum  for  their  pupils. 

From  Interim  Paper  1  we  learn  that  the 
iddle  years  are  increasingly  seen  as  a  cru- 
al  period.  In  many  respects  it  could  be 
i'gued  images  have  already  formed  and 
'ejudices  already  become  hardened.  (Wit¬ 


ness  the  two  examples  quoted  jn  the  early 
chapters  of  Jeffcoate’s  Positive  Image).  So 
the  inclusion  of  a  world  dimension  in  schools 
at  this  age  needs  hardly  to  be  defended.  In 
the  world  of  the  classroom,  however,  there 
are  legions  of  blinkered  teachers  who  still 
must  face  the  realities  of  a  changed  world.  It 
is  for  them  that  this  paper  has  most  value. 

Paper  2  again  underlines  the  theoretical 
justification  for  World  Studies,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  current  curriculum  debates.  It 
further  demonstrates  how  the  ideas  of  World 
Studies  can  be  sown  with  a  particular  pattern 
of  in-service  course  set  out  in  Debate  & 
Decision  —  Schools  in  a  World  of  Change. 
Specific  courses  are  outlined. 

The  final  paper  published  to  date  deals 
with  what  to  do  in  the  classroom.  The  four 
project  themes:  getting  on  with  others;  learn¬ 
ing  about  other  peoples;  understanding  the 
news;  the  world  tomorrow;  comprise  the 
structure  of  the  booklet  and  various  class¬ 
room  activities,  ideas  to  try,  references  and 
resources  are  given  as  a  practical  guide  to 
teaching. 

It  would  be  easy  to  recommend  this  paper 
alone  for  its  potential  to  open  the  world  vision 
of  young  pupils  (and  their  teachers!).  Ob¬ 
viously  it  will  stand  as  it  is.  But  more  import¬ 
antly  it  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
wider  work  of  the  project  —  its  theoretical 
approach  to  world  issues,  the  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  —  and  not  just  tips  fot 
teachers. 

The  interim  Papers  are  available  from 
either  of  the  following  addresses. 

Dr  David  Hicks, 

Centre  for  Peace  Studies, 

St  Martin’s  College, 

LANCASTER,  LAI  3JD. 

Simon  Fisher, 

World  Studies  Project, 

12  Fairfield  Road, 

BRISTOL,  BS3  1LG. 


Colin  Harris 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD:  1 


Position  Paper: 

US  Section  response  to  major  changes  in 
the  US  Government  economic,  social  and 
foreign  policy 


WEF  History  and  Values 

This  WEF  Position  Paper  is  a  response  to  the 
overwhelming  demand  by  members  of  the 
WEF  US  Section  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  in 
Boston,  March  5-7,  1981.  Members  and  offi¬ 
cers  expressed  anxiety  and  uncertainty  in 
response  tqf  political  and  social  changes 
being  initiated  in  Washington,  D.C.  Areas  of 
special  concern  include  power  politics  in 
foreign  policy,  the  extension  of  nuclear  war 
weaponry,  weakening  of  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  budget  cuts  for  human  services  and 
the  arts,  a  business  view  wherein  poor 
people  lose  critical  life-sustaining  supports. 

The  World  Education  Fellowship  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  is  non¬ 
political  and  non-religious.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  human  beings  through 
education  in  a  context  of  understanding  and 
fellowship. 

WEF  emerged  out  of  the  holocaust  of  the 
First  World  War,  at  a  meeting  of  European 
and  English  educators,  in  Calais,  France. 
Disillusioned  with  the  educational  systems  of 
their  day  which  had  done  little  to  prevent 
war,  they  sought  through  education  to  sub¬ 
stitute  international  understanding  and  co¬ 
operative  solutions  to  national  and  regional 
problems  for  suspicion,  fear,  and  competitive 
armaments  among  the  nations. 

From  its  earliest  days  the  Fellowship  has 
concentrated  on  seeking  to  assure  for  every 
child  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
potentialities  to  the  fullest,  within  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  friendly,  supportive  school  com¬ 
munities  in  a  climate  of  world  awareness. 

The  founders  called  for  the  development  of 
schools  and  higher  institutions  concerned 
with  human  values  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  literature;  methods  of  experimentation  in 
teaching  both  the  skills  and  bodies  of  know¬ 


ledge;  the  dissemination  of  new  scientific 
knowledge.  Creativity  and  self-awareness 
were  to  be  sought  in  the  arts.  They  called  for 
the  development  of  education  everywhere  as 
an  adventure  in  living  and  learning  to  re¬ 
place  emphasis  on  education  as  accumula¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  comparatively  unrelated  to 
events  in  the  actual  world. 

These  people  of  vision  conceived  of  ‘a  new 
education’  which  would  develop  responsible 
and  creative  people.  The  name  chosen  for 
their  movement  was  The  New  Education 
Fellowship’,  not  the  World  Education  Fel¬ 
lowship  which  it  has  now  become,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  note  that  the  English  Fellowship 
Section  has  preserved  the  original  name  to 
this  day. 

In  England,  the  continued  emphasis  on  the 
New  Education  Fellowship  has  seemed,  over 
the  years,  to  have  preserved  the  ‘cutting  edge’ 
conceived  by  the  founders.  English  members 
have  continued  the  struggle  against  outworn 
and  stultifying  aspects  of  education;  conven¬ 
tional  testing  devices,  invidious  social  and 
class  distinctions,  knowledge  and  skills  un¬ 
related  to  present-day  needs.  They  have  fur¬ 
nished  leadership  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
prehensive  secondary  schools,  emphasis  on 
the  creative  arts,  the  ‘open  school’  and  cur¬ 
riculum  experimentation. 

In  the  United  States  two  of  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  leaders  of  what  was  then 
the  New  Education  Fellowship  were  Carleton 
Washburne,  and  Harold  Rugg  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University.  Washburne’s 
work  while  at  Winetka,  Illinois,  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  scientific  movement  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  studies  of  the  teaching  of  basic 
skills.  Rugg  promoted  the  ‘child-centered 
school’  idea.  The  primary  concern  of  each 
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vas  the  personal  development  of  ‘the  whole 
;hild’. 

As  one  looks  back  between  the  two  world 
vars  to  WEF  beginnings,  the  philosophy  of 
John  Dewey  as  interpreted  by  such  teachers 
is  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ersity,  and  Boyd  Bode,  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
ersity,  undergirds  the  development  of  the 
Vorld  Education  Fellowship  in  the  United 
States. 

Ne  are  Citizens  of  One  World 

is  apparent  that  all  people  are  citizens  of 
ne  world.  The  sights  and  sound  of  political 
ipheaval  in  Poland  are  brought  into  the 
iving  rooms’  of  all  countries  allowing  free- 
om  of  expression.  The  attempted  assassi- 
lation  of  a  president,  a  Pope  and  the  killing 
•f  Sadat  have  led  hundreds  of  millions  of 
>eop!e  to  experience  the  unbelief  and  horror 
ailed  forth  by  such  attacks. 

II  Life  Experiences  Affect  Education 

ew  knowledge  of  human  development  has 
onfirmed  the  earlier  WEF  belief  that  the 
rowth  and  development  of  people  every¬ 
where  are  nurtured,  or  not  nurtured,  by  the 
uality  and  quantity  of  food  consumed,  the 
ome  and  neighborhood  environment,  public 
iformation  media,  the  nature  of  political  and 
conomic  ideas  and  practices. 

Education,  thus  fundamentally  interpreted, 
squires  that  World  Education  Fellowship 
lembers  be  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
Dcial  life  and  participation  as  citizens  in 
iproving  community  living  as  well  as  in  the 
aking  of  public  policy. 

Bllowship  Is  a  Way  of  Life 

sachers,  parents  and  citizens  who  are  WEF 
embers  meet  in  small  groups,  or  Chapters, 

each  country.  They  come  together  at 
arly  national  meetings  and  hold  inter- 
itional  conferences  in  different  countries 
ery  two  years. 

In  their  home  communities  WEF  members 
th  international  backgrounds  join  parents 
d  other  citizens  in  supporting  school  pro- 
ams  and  curriculum  changes  which  develop 
ernational  themes  in  classrooms  and  stu¬ 
nt  activities.  The  New  Era,  our  Fellowship 
agazine  regularly  reports  such  activities. 


We  are  thrust  into  the  responsibility  of  be¬ 
coming  world  citizens.  Teachers  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  that  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  about  other  peoples  of  the  world  is  not 
enough.  The  emotions  of  children,  youth  and 
adults  must  be  reached  jn  the  development  of 
a  world  outlook  which  values  human  beings 
wherever  they  may  be.  WEF  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  has  in  a  number  of  countries  given 
leadership  in  experimental  programs  which 
have  led  young  people  to  explore  the  world 
guided  by  WEF  members  in  countries  visited. 

The  Fellowship,  as  an  organization,  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Non-Govern¬ 
mental  Organization  (NGO).  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  members  regularly  attend  and  report  to 
the  Fellowship  co-operative  peaceful  efforts 
of  member  states  to  deal  with  many  common 
problems  through  accommodation  and  agree¬ 
ment  rather  than  through  the  threat,  or  use, 
of  the  superior  power  of  members  states. 

Through  working  together  in  local  groups, 
student  fellowships,  pupil  teacher  exchanges, 
friendships  begun  at  national  and  inter¬ 
national  levels,  WEF  members  explore  to¬ 
gether  perceptions  and  feelings.  They  res¬ 
pond  to  each  other  as  people  who  seek  to 
conquer  the  barriers  of  space,  culture,  race, 
nationality,  age  and  financial  status. 

Preserve  and  Extend  Human  Values 

All  the  world’s  a  stage  on  which  we  play  our 
parts.  The  welfare  of  people  at  home  is  now 
inextricably  linked  with  the  welfare  of  peoples 
abroad  through  interlocking  requirements  of 
communication,  commerce,  finance  and  cul¬ 
tural  interchange.  An  expanded  conception 
of  education  requires  the  improvement  of 
society  along  with  educational  institutions. 
The  common  need  for  world  peace  necessi¬ 
tates  continuous  efforts  by  all  governments 
to  solve  world  problems  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  rather  than  by  unilateral  action 
and  the  threat  of  economic  or  military  force. 
John  Dewey’s  philosophic  wedding  of  science 
and  value  unites  WEF  purposes  with  met¬ 
hods  required  for  achieving  them.  In  World 
Education  Fellowship  we  play  our  roles  as 
best  we  can,  wherever  we  may  be,  seeking 
the  improvement  of  education  and  the  hu¬ 
man  condition  surrounding  us. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD:  2 


Working  Paper: 

A  WEF  Self-Education  Programme  for 
Participation  in  Social  Change  1982 


Use  the  Problem-Solving  Method  of  Inquiry 

In  a  time  of  major  uncertainties  the  World 
Education  Fellowship  is  in  a  unique  situation. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  movement  teachers 
and  administrators  in  an  increasing  number 
of  countries  have  sought  to  develop  curricula 
at  all  educational  levels  in  terms  of  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  are  educators  who  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  techniques  needed  in  searching 
for  solutions  to  problems.  In  the  United 
States  the  philosophy  of  John  Dewey  states 
both  the  basic  democratic  purposes  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  development  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  person,  and  develops  the  technique 
of  problem  solving  needed  to  arrive  at  pos¬ 
sible,  reasonable,  solutions. 

If  any  proof  is  needed  that  the  philosophy 
of  Dewey  has  permeated  the  thinking  of  US 
WEF  members,  comments  relative  to  changes 
in  American  social  policy  are  cited.  They  are 
from  the  minutes  and  notes  taken  at  the  1981 
WEF  Annual  Conference  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1.  ‘WEF  is  a  Fellowship  devoted  to  the  love 
of  mankind,  compassionate,  forgiving.’ 

2.  ‘Our  purpose  is  education,  self-education 
and  the  education  of  others.’ 

3.  ‘Evaluate  social  problems  in  terms  of  the 
human  values  we  seek.’ 

4.  The  problem-solving  method: 

a.  ‘Examine  factual  information  and  data.’ 

b.  ‘Seek  objective  statements  of  fact.’ 

c.  ‘Stress  positive  thinking  and  action.’ 

d.  ‘Avoid  name  calling,  divisive  words 
action.’ 

Proposed  WEF  Action  Committee  Program 
1982 

1.  Youth  Groups: 

The  Boston  Youth  Group  activity,  following 
the  1981  Annual  Meeting,  has  been  so  re¬ 


warding  to  those  who  participated,  in  both 
fellowship  and  achievement,  it  is  proposed 
that  each  US  Section  Chapter  establish  a 
Youth  Group  which  operates  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  one  or  more  Chapter  offi¬ 
cials,  or  other  designated  persons. 

2.  Chapter  Study 

a.  It  is  suggested  that  at  an  early  meeting  in 
each  Chapter  two  or  more  members  read  and 
report  on  the  Position  and  Working  Paper. 
Hopefully  records  will  be  kept  of  WEF  mem¬ 
bers  suggestions  for  change  in  these  docu¬ 
ments  which  will,  then,  be  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  recently  formed  ad  hoc  WEF 
Section  Action  Committee  for  consideration 
and  implementation. 

b.  It  is  further  proposed  that  interested 
WEF  members,  in  Chapters  and  membe'rs-at- 
large,  organize  a  series  of  small  Study-Dis¬ 
cussion  Groups  to  view  and  to  discuss  such 
Public  TV  Education  Programs  as  ‘Washing¬ 
ton  Week  in  Review’  and  ‘The  McNeil-Lehrer 
Report’.  Two  purposes  are  important  in  this 
activity:  First,  teachers  and  other  members 
of  WEF  seek  to  learn  important  details  con¬ 
cerning  a  number  of  current,  crucial,  social 
problems.  Secondly,  viewers  improve  their 
skills  in  the  use  of  the  problem-solving 
method.  Where  do  participants  use  the  care¬ 
ful  method  of  inquiry  and  where  do  they  de¬ 
part  from  it?  How  reasonable  are  the  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  and  where  unconvincing? 
Are  there  other  hypotheses  which  might  be 
explored?  What  more  needs  to  be  known? 

3.  Community  Action 

a.  A  long-time  commitment  of  WEF  is  the 
support  of  educational  programs  which  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding.  In  the  1982 
Action  Program  WEF  members  can  search 
out  and  publicize  locally  the  best  practice  to 
be  found  in  local  schools  of  ways  of  promo- 
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ig  international  understanding  in  school 
jrricula,  student  and  other  school  related 
Dtivities. 

School  administrators  are  commonly 
ease  to  have  their  best  practices  known  to 
►cal  citizens.  Teachers  can  be  invited  to 
ieet  with  WEF  members  to  describe  what 
ley  are  doing  to  inform  and  to  promote 
ternational  understanding.  Local  radio,  T.V., 
id  the  press  are  interested  in  publicizing 
jch  school  achievements, 
b.  In  their  program  planning  for  the  year 
f  1982  —  local  Chapters  can  widely  publi- 
ze  one  or  more  public  meetings  which  ex- 
ore  a  social,  economic,  poltical  issue  of 
gnificance  to  local  citizens.  In  such  corn- 
unity  meetings  we  can  use  the  John  Dewey 
ethod  of  inquiry  as  presented  in  the  Position 
id  Working  Paper. 

The  Dewey  problem-solving  method  is  one 
hich  avoids  propaganda.  It  concentrates  on 
cts  and  issues  involved  in  decision  making, 
moderator,  and  one  or  two  speakers,  plus 
anel  members  who  hold  somewhat  different 
ews,  can  perhaps  bring  highly  emotionalized 
sues  into  reasonable  focus  in  terms  of 
hierican  democratic  traditions  and  WEF 
ilues.  Here  again,  reporting  such  efforts  in 
cal  and  WEF  media  can  be  self-educative 
id  constitute  a  public  service. 

>ssible  Interesting  Variations  of  WEF 
Dcial  Action 

Individual  members  of  WEF  may  be  in¬ 
ured  to  restate  WEF  purposes  and  the  ha¬ 
re  of  the  problem-solving  method. 

2.  A  list  of  social  problems  of  special  in- 
rest  to  viewers  in  home  communities  may 
>  made  for  use  .in  planned  community 
eetings. 

3.  As  the  result  of  small  group-problem 
alyses  WEF  group  members  may  decide 
move  into  action  as  individuals  by  writing 
ters  to  local  newspapers,  joining  a  politi- 
I  party  and  exerting  influence  from  within, 
rticipation  in  public  protests,  joining  and 
ancially  supporting  organizations  advo- 
ting  specific  legislative  action. 

4.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  mem- 
rs  of  the  US  Section  may  wish  to  propose 
WEF  Position  Paper  on  one  or  more  social 
^blems  of  major  importance  in  American 


society  and  the  world  at  large.  What  is  en¬ 
visaged  is  a  ‘basic  position’  which  would 
reflect  WEF  values  rather  than  take  positions 
on  any  specific  legislation,  or  current  policy 
which  may  become  outmoded  by  rapidly 
changing  day-to-day  events. 

Every  WEF  member,  or  group  of  members, 
has  the  right  at  any  time,  to  suggest  changes 
in  WEF  US  Section  policy.  Send  them  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  US  Section  Action  Commit¬ 
tee  for  consideration  and  action. 

To  the  compiler  of  the  Position  and  Work¬ 
ing  Paper  these  two  documents  present  an 
exciting  prospect.  Through  them,  and  through 
activities  stimulated  by  them,  WEF  may  move 
into  action  on  a  number  of  fronts.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  can  become  a  medium  through 
which  members  and  friends  grow  in  insight 
and  citizen  achievement.  As  members  in  the 
World  Education  Fellowship  we  justify  our 
existence  in  both  words  and  action.  As  indi¬ 
viduals  we  pjay  appropriate  citizenship  roles 
as  teachers  and  citizens  in  a  democratic 
society. 


Both  papers  contributed  by:  Sam  Everett,  Chairman  ad 
hoc  US  Section  Action  Committee  RFD  1,  Box  187A 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  10549. 


The  Editors  have  received  the  following 
advertisement,  for  a  school  which  claims  to 
be  ‘an  alternative  to  the  alternative  schools’. 
They  include  it  with  some  doubts  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  the  sort  of  place  we  should  be  ad¬ 
vertising: 


DOTHEBOYSON  HALL 

Intolerant,  undemocratic  regime.  Maths  and 
English  taught  with  occasional  breaks  for 
whole  school  cross-country  running.  Set  in 
converted  barracks  adjacent  War  Department 
firing  range.  Conforming  young  people  will 
not  suffer  here,  though  occasional  errors  do 
occur  in  our  system  of  punishments.  Details 
of  extensive  uniform  requirements,  haircut 
lengths  (male/female)  and  fees  from: 

THE  HEADMASTER,  DOTHEBOYSON  HALL, 
GRADGRIND  DRIVE,  SALISBURY  PLAIN, 
ENGLAND. 
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OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  -  REGULAR  VALUE 

The  Extramural  Division  of  SOAS  is  pleased  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  first  title 
in  its  new  series  of  Occasional  Papers. 

At  The  Hub 

Secondary  Schools  in  Multi  Ethnic  Urban  Areas  Boston  and  Haringey. 

By  R.  D.  Baynes,  M.A.  (Price  £2). 

The  headmaster  of  an  inner-city  boys’  secondary  school  draws  on  his  research  and  first¬ 
hand  experience  to  reflect  on  the  implications  of  American  educational  experience  and 
practices  for  our  own  multicultural  society. 

Two  further  titles  in  the  series  which  will  be  published  this  year  are: 

Education  or  International  Understanding  in  the  United  Kingdom 

A  study  of  the  syllabuses  of  the  GCE  and  CSE  examination  boards  to  assess  their  inter¬ 
national  content. 

By  Brian  Chalkley.  (Price  £2). 

This  detailed  survey  by  an  experienced  lecturer  in  further  education  represents  the  fruits 
of  a  painstaking  effort  to  analyze  in  detail  the  syllabuses  of  the  GCE  and  CSE  boards  in 
terms  of  the  actual  or  potential  scope  they  allow  for  education  with  an  international  dimen¬ 
sion. 

The  Role  of  History  in  Multicultural  Education 

By  David  Edgington  (Price  £2). 

The  author  of  this  paper  draws  upon  his  long  experience  in  teaching  and  teacher-training 
to  consider  the  contribution  of  history  to  the  curriculum  and  to  present  specific  examples 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been,  and  are  being  made,  in  history  teaching  to  take  account  of 
the  multicultural  nature  of  our  society. 

The  Extramural  Division’s  Occasional  Papers  series  will  continue  to  provide  concise, 
stimulating  and  up-to-date  views  and  information  on  topics  of  immediate  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  business,  the  arts,  and  public  policy. 

Copies  of  the  above  publications  (the  price  includes  postage  and  packing)  can  be 
obtained  by  post  from: 

The  Publications  Officer,  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  Malet  Street,  London, 

WC1E  7HP. 


Editorial 


Children’s  Literature  (3) 

he  book  fascinated  him,  or  more  exactly  it 
assured  him.  In  a  sense  it  told  him  nothing 
t  was  new,  but  that  was  part  of  the  attract- 
...  It  ...  set  his  scattered  thoughts  in 
der.  The  best  books,  he  perceived,  are  those 
at  tell  you  what  you  already  know.’  George 
rwell:  Nineteen  Eighty-four. 

lis  is  the  third,  and  concluding  number,  of 
series  of  three  special  issues  of  New  Era 
the  theme  of  literature  for  children.  The 
tides  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  con- 
rns  within  this  field,  have  been  assembled 
>m  an  equally  wide  geographical  spread 
authors,  although  most  of  the  material  was 
ithered  in  America.  For  this  reason  Americ- 
spellings  have  been  preserved  in  many  of 
5  articles. 

Two  articles  this  time  deal  with  children’s 
etry.  Richard  Lewis  in  The  Playful  Image 
aws  his  selection  of  children’s  poems  from 
untries  as  far  apart  as  New  Zealand,  Ireland 
d  Japan.  Rosalind  Engel’s  collection  of 
ems  illustratesthe  possibilities  of  classroom 
sponse  to  the  work  of  established  poets. 

50  concerned  with  response,  but  this  time 
prose  literature,  is  Nina  Mikkelsen’s  article 
ploring  the  range  of  children’s  writing  after 
aring  stories  read  to  them.  Whether  stories 
5  better  read  ‘live’  to  children  or  presented 
media  version,  is  the  subject  of  Jill  May’s 
search  reported  in  this  issue. 

To  meet  the  growing  interest  in  Third 
)rld  literature  for  children  we  are  publish- 
j  the  result  of  an  important  survey  on  The 
gerian  Experience  in  Books  for  Children  by 
sla  Odejide  and  Sybil  James.  Exceptionally, 
this  instance,  the  long  Reference  section 
s  been  left  intact  since  it  will  constitute  an 
aluable  resource  as  a  working  bibliog- 
)hy  for  teachers  and  researchers  in  this 
5a. 

rwo  articles  take  a  rather  special  look  at 
ildren’s  books  —  although  they  will  interest 
tny  who  are  not  themselves  specialists.  In 

oks  and  Disabled  Children,  Tordis  0rjasaet- 


er’s  discussion  raises  a  number  of  issues 
challenging  to  us  all;  and  Jane  Merrill  Fil- 
strup’s  article  on  Books  and  Bilingual  Child¬ 
ren  may  provoke  at  least  some  parents  to  take 
up  the  challenge  of  raising  their  children  bi- 
lingually. 

Illustration  is  an  important  feature  of  many 
children’s  books;  and  in  The  Genesis  of  Taste 
Maureen  and  Hugh  Crago  offer  a  sample  of 
their  research  findings  on  the  development  of 
visual  memory  and  the  perception  of  style  in 
a  pre-school-age  child,  based  on  work  with 
their  own  daughter. 

Finally,  Goldilocks  Among  the  Micro-chips 

mingles  some  general  observations  about  the 
relation  of  literature  to  modern  life  with  a 
specific  consideration  of  a  nursery  tale  which 
has  changed  its  form  significantly  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Readers  may  remember  that  when  the  idea 
of  a  series  of  special  issues  of  New  Era  was 
conceived  at  the  W.E.F.  Conference  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  U.S.A.,  in  1978,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
particular  book,  Taro  Yashima’s  Crow  Boy, 
would  provide  a  useful  basis  for  finding  out 
how  children  from  different  cultures  respond 
to  the  same  stimulus.  Although  there  has 
been  little  come-back  for  this  in  terms  of 
classroom  reports,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
book  (which  is  on  the  timeless  ‘ugly  duckling 
theme’  brought  up  to  date  as  the  lonely  boy 
who  is  ‘slow’  in  school)  has  proved  useful  in 
a  variety  of  situations;  and  Phyllis  Boyson  has 
recently  presented  a  musical,  costumed  vers¬ 
ion  of  the  story  in  Danbury,  U.S.A.,  a  multi¬ 
ethnic  community  where  diverse  cultures  live 
side  by  side.  A  photograph  on  page  86  of  this 
issue  shows  the  group  in  action,  bringing  the 
series  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 

This  special  edition  of  New  Era  has  only 
been  possible  as  the  result  of  some  generous 
donations  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  printing. 

REX  ANDREWS 
PHYLLIS  BOYSON 
LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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The  Playful  Image: 

Children  and  their  Poetic  Spirit 

Richard  Lewis  (U.S.A.) 


Language,  in  its  infancy,  seems  to  have  begun 
in  playfulness.  Perhaps  our  only  contempor¬ 
ary  basis  of  comparison  is  the  babbling  and 
trilling  of  sounds  common  to  all  infants,  which 
is  as  much  a  muscular  exercise  to  the  child 
as  it  is  a  captivating  delight  for  their  senses. 
Our  earliest  ancestors  must  have  gone 
through  a  similar  kind  of  playful  experiment¬ 
ation —  the  wonder  of  vocal  sounds  playing 
off  vocal  sounds,  ultimately  evolving  into  text¬ 
ures  of  meaning  —  which,  when  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  became  the  basis  of 
‘words’  which  could  communicate  from  one 
person  to  another.  Yet  this  primary  sense  of 
linguistic  play  surely  did  not  cease  with  our 
ancestors  or  the  child’s  first  use  of  functional 
words.  Because  all  children  use  play  as  their 
means  to  express  and  to  imagine  their  human 
possibilities,  their  words  have  the  unique  cap¬ 
acity  to  grow  into  meaningful  images:  pictor¬ 
ial  representations  of  ideas  and  feelings 
which  ultimately  form  the  basis  of  our  lang¬ 
uages  and  poetic  thought.  The  image-making 
ability  —  and  the  extent  of  that  ability  —  is 
something  which  manifests  itself  early  in 
every  child.  One  could  safely  say  that  play  is 
the  force  behind  much  of  what  we  call  imag¬ 
ination— the  play  of  images.  Without  play 
and  its  imaginings  we  have  not  assumed  our 
humanness. 

It  is  in  young  children’s  poetic  speech  and 
writing  that  we  find  wonderful  examples  of 
children  pushing  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
possibilities  of  images.  I  was  talking  recently 
to  a  group  of  kindergarten  children  about  the 
night  sky,  and  one  little  girl  simply  said:  The 
night  sky  is  like  a  piece  of  lace.’  The  remark 
came  spontaneously  to  her,  as  if  in  the  finger¬ 
tips  of  her  mind,  this  thought  had  been  linger¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps,  in  some  unconscious  fashion, 
at  play. 

Because  children  are  close  to  their  senses 

—  close  to  the  immediacy  of  their  experience 

—  they  can  often  draw  their  imagery  playfully 


from  the  realistic  qualities  of  their  lives.  Fo 
instance  in  this  poem,  by  a  seven-year-old,  th< 
act  of  looking  into  a  mirror  leads  into  a  wealtf 
of  situations: 

Mirror!  Mirror! 

As  I  look  into  the  mirror  I  see  my  face. 

Then  I  talk  to  myself. 

Then  I  play  like  I  am  in  jail. 

I  pretend  that  I  am  bad. 

I  pretend  sometimes  that  I  am  on  a  stage. 

I  sing  to  myself.  I  introduce  people. 

Deborah  Ensign,  Age  7 
(United  States) 

And  this  five-year-old  child  rushing  indoors 
after  playing  in  a  field,  sang: 

The  Field  of  the  Mice 
And  the  Marigold 

The  wind  of  the  marigold, 

The  flies  of  the  American  Bird, 

The  shamrocks  of  the  stones, 

The  Lord  of  the  Fieldmice, 

The  marigold’s  lavender, 

The  marigold  of  the  shamrocks, 

The  mice  of  the  round-a-gold. 

The  tractors  of  the  storm 
How  the  wind  blows 
The  wolves  howl, 

While  the  moon  moves 
Along  in  the  sky. 

The  wind  blows  people’s  hats  off 
And  blows  people’s  dresses  up. 

The  mari-of-the-golds, 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Golds. 

Etain  Mary  Clarke,  Age  5 

Ireland 

In  this  poem  we  not  only  have  entree  tc 
the  child’s  own  exuberance  and  energy,  w< 
are  witness  to  a  child  bursting  the  seams  o 
language,  and  its  imagery,  into  startling  new 
possibilities.  In  this  sense,  Etain’s  poem  is 
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oat  poetry,  whether  by  children  or  adults, 
es  to  convey:  the  recognition  of  experience 
at  sometimes  we  cannot  tell  the  difference 
Jtween  what  they  are  playing  and  them- 
dves. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  play  is  the 
[tending  of  a  simple  idea  into  a  more  corn- 
ex  one.  In  the  poetic  process,  the  same 
inciple  is  at  work.  In  this  poem  by  an  eight¬ 
h-old  child  from  Japan,  we  begin  with  the 
age  of  the  child  taking  a  bath.  This  image 
ultimately  evolved  by  the  child  into  a  series 
images,  which  in  their  flowering,  bring  us 
rough  a  poetic  experience  of  haunting  al- 
sions  and  sensations. 

The  Candle’s  Light 

I  took  a  bath. 

The  candle’s  light  on  the  water 
moved  like  a  snake. 

When  I  stirred  the  water 

the  light  crawled  into  the  water. 

I  stirred  the  water  again. 

Then  the  snake  of  the  light 
curled  around  my  leg. 

I  put  out  the  candle. 

It  became  completely  dark 

like  the  time  they  showed  the  movie. 

Nakamura  Akinori,  Age  8 

Another  characteristic  of  children  and  their 
ay  is  their  ability  to  personify;  to  give  human 
tributes  to  something  that  is  not  human. 

The  Little  Fish 

The  little  fish  cries; 

His  mother  has,  been 

Taken  by 

Nets. 

He  dives 
To  the  bottom 
Trying  to  forget. 

His  stillness  makes 
Him  afraid. 

He  swims  after  his 
Mother 

Silently  crying.  David  Recht_  Age  10 

Australia 

its  most  luminous  aspects;  a  sense  that  the 
em  is  the  experience  brought  into  being 
r  the  first  time.  This  luminosity  of  experience 
es  not  always  happen  in  poetry,  but  when  it 
es  it  reminds  us  of  children  when  they  are 
aying.  The  intensity  of  their  playing  is  such 


In  this  poem  we  see  obvious  empathy  for 
the  fish  as  well  as  catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
child  using  his  personification  of  the  fish  as  a 
metaphor  for  his  own  feelings.  We  might  add 
that  play,  in  its  universal  sense,  is  itself  a 
metaphor.  Or,  put  another  way,  play  meta¬ 
phorically  describes  the  world  —  a  drama, 
played  out,  in  order  to  recreate  the  world. 

I  Wish 

I  wish  I  was  a  train, 

And  I  would  roll  along  the  street. 

Men  would  push  me. 

Roger  Mortimer,  Age  7 
New  Zealand 

If  we  can  assume,  as  stated  earlier,  that 
imagination  is  itself  play  —  an  inner  leap  in 
which  images  are  fused  and  brought  together 
into  new  meanings  —  we  might  venture  to  say 
that  the  play  of  imagination  probes  deeply 
into  experiences  that  lie  at  the  source  of  our 
being.  Poetry  and  the  poetic  vision  seek  to 
clarify  such  experiences  as  in  this  poem  by  a 
ten-year-old  child  from  Japan: 

Lily 

As  I  watched  a  lily 
it  became  a  cave. 

Outside  it  was  white, 
inside  it  was  shining. 

As  I  went  into  the  cave 
there  was  a  door. 

As  I  opened  the  door 
there  was  a  water  pool. 

Water  of  the  camellia 
tastes  good. 

What  is  the  taste 
of 

the  lily  s  water?  Kuroiwa  Harumi,  Age  10 

Japan 

A  child’s  play  pivots  itself  on  questions. 
Curious  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  world  is, 
children  play  towards  the  asking  of  questions; 
their  play  becomes  inquisitive,  a  wondering 
into  why  things  happen  the  way  they  do,  a 
struggle  with  the  principles  of  life  and  their 
propensity  to  bedazzle  and  befuddle.  Yet  as 
the  question  is  asked,  so  must  an  attempt  at 
answering  be  made,  and  the  answering  is 
also  play. 
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A  Little  Fish 

A  little  fish  swims  in  the  water 

With  the  mummy  fish.  But  camels  don’t 

Go  in  the  water,  and  see  the  sun  rising, 
a  fish  and  the  fish 

Go  right  in  their  little  house  and  snuggie  up. 

See  the  gold?  I  love  the  little  fish! 

I  love  them  all. 

But  be  careful  when  you  swim  in  the  water 
there  might  be  fish, 

Or  even  whales  or  alligators. 

When  the  sun  rises  again  and  all  is  done 

I  love  the  little  fish  but  what  can  I  do? 

The  whales  will  eat  them 

And  the  sun  goes  up  again. 

Hilary-Anne  Farley,  Age  5 

Canada 

But  the  spirit  of  play  and  the  spirit  of  the 
poetic,  before  they  have  become  dissociated 
from  each  other  in  the  child,  are  so  often  the 
means  of  giving  expression  to  the  child’s 
pleasure  in  being  alive.  Such  aliveness,  indig¬ 
enous  to  childhood  everywhere,  is  perhaps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  urge  to  create  and  give 
form  and  content  to  the  human  instinct  of  art: 
the  making  of  images  as  a  way  of  speaking, 
and  giving  to  others,  their  aliveness. 

Ten  Thousand  Years’  Play 

I  got  into  the  ocean  and  played. 

I  played  on  the  land  too. 

I  also  played  in  the  sky. 

I  played  with  the  devil’s  children  on  the 
clouds. 


I  played  with  shooting  stars  in  space. 

I  played  too  long  and  years  passed. 

I  played  even  when  I  became  a  tottering  old 
man. 

My  beard  was  fifteen  feet  long. 

Still  I  played. 

Even  when  I  was  resting,  my  dream  was 
playing. 

Finally  I  played  with  the  sun, 

Seeing  which  one  of  us  could  be  redder. 

I  had  already  played  for  ten  thousand  years. 
Even  when  I  was  dead,  I  still  played. 

I  looked  at  children  playing,  from  the  sky. 

Tozu  Norio,  Age  11 
Japan 


Richard  Lewis  is  Director  of  the  Touchstone  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  an  internationally-known  poet,  antholo¬ 
gist  and  teacher.  He  is  currently  Poet  in  Residence  at 
Lesley  College,  Massachusetts,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  publications. 


The  poems  quoted  in  this  article  come  from: 
MIRACLES:  Poems  by  Children  of  the  English-speaking 
World —  Edited  by  Richard  Lewis,  Published  by  Simon 
and  Schuster,  Fireside  Books;  THERE  ARE  TWO 
LIVES:  Poems  by  Children  of  Japan  —  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Haruna  Kimura  and  Richard  Lewis,  Simon 
and  Schuster. 
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Starting  from  Poetry: 

;ome  creative  responses  to  literature 

osalind  E.  Engel  (U  S  A.) 


tarting  from: 

Red  is  a  sunset 
Blazy  and  bright 
Red  is  feeling  brave 
With  all  your  might. 

Red  is  a  sunburn 
Spot  on  your  nose 
Sometimes  red 
Is  a  red,  red  rose  ...  (1 ) 

rid  other  color  poem  rich  in  sensory  imagery 
elected  from  Mary  O’Neill’s  Hailstones  and 
alibut  Bones,  a  sixth  grader  responded  with: 

Green  is  the  seaweed  floating 
in  a  dark  lifeless  manner  in  the  dim 
depths  of  the  monstrous  oceans. 

Green  is  the  moss  clinging  to 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  cypress 
tree  against  a  dark  threatening  sky. 

Green  is  the  forest  floor  under 
the  canopy  of  overhanging  trees. 

Green  is  the  Earth’s  lands  as  if 
looked  upon  from  the  deep  darkness 
of  space. 

Green  is  life. 

Like  the  presence  of  trees  growing 
tall  as  if  trying  to  reach  the 
brilliant  blueness  of  the  sky. 

The  poking  sprout  of  a  flower  reaching 
up  to  drink  in  its  first  warm 
ray  of  sunlight. 

tarting  from  a  selection  of  Edward  Lear’s 
mericks: 

There  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  beard, 

Who  said,  “It  is  just  as  I  feared!  — 

Two  Owls  and  a  Hen, 

Four  Larks  and  a  Wren, 

Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard!’’  (2) 

hd  continued  with  the  sixth  graders  sharing 
jmerous  others  that  they  knew  from  mem- 
•y  or  found  in  poetry  collections,  the  stud- 
nts  then  wrote  their  own,  for  example: 

There  was  once  a  young  lady  from  Ames 
Who  always  goes  out  when  it  rains. 

Although  she  gets  wet, 

She  never  will  fret 
For  water  is  healthful,  she  claims. 

arting  from  a  cinquain: 


October  — 

Autumn  season, 

Painted  leaves  falling  — 

Halloween,  frosty  earth,  school. 

Fall.  (3) 

With  its  special  formula  prescribing  so  many 
words  to  a  line,  the  cinquain  was  like  a  puzzle 
to  be  solved  —  1  word  (a  noun),  2  words 
(describe),  3  words  (action),  4  words  (feel¬ 
ings),  1  word  (a  noun).  Following  this  pre¬ 
scription,  the  children  wrote: 

Snowflakes  — 

Fluffy,  white, 

Gently  falling  downward. 

Wet  nose,  chilly  toes, 

Wintertime. 

We  started  next  from  glimpses  of  nature  and 
fleeting  moments  of  life  expressed  as  haiku: 

A  flash  of  lightning! 

The  sound  of  dew 

Dripping  down  the  bamboos. 

With  the  evening  breeze 
The  water  laps  against 
The  heron’s  legs.  (4) 

These  examples  needed  some  explanation. 
The  basic  structure  of  a  haiku  is,  of  course,  a 
seventeen-syllable  poem,  divided:  five  syl¬ 
lables  (line  1);  seven  syllables  (line  2);  and 
five  syllables  (line  3).  These  Japanese  ex¬ 
amples  being  in  translation,  the  form  is  ob¬ 
scured;  but  the  sixth  graders  who  sought  to 
capture  their  own  special  moments  in  word 
pictures,  adopted  the  original  formal  pattern 
(5-7-5): 

Flowers  are  blooming. 

Bees  are  gathering  pollen. 

Now  it  is  springtime. 

Snowflakes  fly  swiftly. 

Snowflakes  drift  all  around  you. 

Some  stay  together. 

The  little  brook  flows, 

Trickling  down  little  hills, 

Carrying  my  boat. 

Starting  from  Ogden  Nash,  bouncing  geo¬ 
graphical  names  around: 
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I  greeted  with  a  hearty  hello, 

A  mellow  fellow  from  Pocatello. 

A  sort  of  punchinello  fellow 

Whose  gaudy  shirt  was  red  and  yellow. 

This  merry  man,  much  like  Othello, 

Or  Santa  Claus  —  shook  just  like  jello  ...  (5) 

The  children  searched  their  maps  and  found 
a  number  of  places  they  wished  to  bounce 
around,  too: 

Walla  Walla 
Had  a  falla, 

Slipping  over 
A  dolla  dolfa. 

In  Niles 
You’ll  go  miles 
To  find  crocodiles 
To  fit  your  files. 

Starting  from  ‘Couplet  Countdown’  by  Eve 
Merriam: 

.  .  .  Terse 

Verse.  (6) 

Sixth-graders  responded  with: 

.  .  .  Eager 
Beaver. 

.  .  .  Yellow 
Fellow. 

.  .  .  Fat 
Rat. 

Starting  from  ‘Emily  Dickinson  Day’  and  ‘Carl 
Sandburg  Day’  —  two  special  days  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  poets’  works,  the  children  enjoyed 
Emily  Dickinson’s  nature  poems,  e.g.: 

A  narrow  fellow  in  the  grass 
Occasionally  rides;  .  .  . 

He  likes  a  boggy  acre,  * 

A  floor  too  cool  for  corn. 

Yet  when  a  child,  and  barefoot, 

I  more  than  once,  at  morn, 

Have  passed,  I  thought,  a  whip-lash 
Unbraiding  in  the  sun, — 

When,  stooping  to  secure  it, 

It  wrinkled,  and  was  gone.  (7) 

And  Carl  Sandburg’s,  whose  style  was  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Emily  Dickinson.  ‘Buffalo 
Dusk’  had  a  special  appeal: 

The  buffaloes  are  gone. 

And  those  who  saw  the  buffaloes  are  gone. 

Those  who  saw  the  buffaloes  by  thousands 
and  how  they  pawed  the  prairie  sod  into 
dust  with  their  hoofs,  their  great  heads 
down  pawing  on  in  a  great  pageant  of  dusk, 
Those  who  saw  the  buffaloes  are  gone. 

And  the  buffaloes  are  gone.  (8) 

Both  poets,  and  others  that  followed,  left  their 
impression  on  the  students,  whose  own 


poems  took  form  with  individual  style: 

The  Puppy 

As  the  cold,  ghostly,  winter  moon 
rose  in  the  star-covered  sky, 

The  small  puppy  whimpered 
from  the  cold. 

He  was  cold  because  of  the  hunter 
who  had  thoughtlessly  shot  his  mother 
two  days  ago. 

Although  he  did  not  know  it, 
the  small  puppy  was  doomed  to  die. 

Oh,  to  Be  a  Plant 

Oh,  to  be  a  plant! 

First,  so  small,  a  seed. 

Theni  to  grow, 

To  push  through  the  earth, 

Reaching  for  the  sky! 

Pushing  up,  up,  and  out, 

Growing,  growing, 

Getting  bigger  and  bigger, 

Until  ~ 

Finally  — 

After  many  years  of  growth, 

To  become  a  tree! 

The  pupils’  efforts  started  from  poetry  —  all 
kinds  of  poetry  —  read  aloud  vigorously  for 
pure  pleasure.  Sometimes,  as  with  new  music, 
a  poem  needed  to  be  repeated  before  the 
sixth  graders  knew  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  Scary  poems  were  shared  by  candlelight; 
ballads  were  sung;  some  poems  were  spec¬ 
ially  arranged  for  choral  speaking  or  choral 
drama.  Poetry  happened  anytime,  anywhere, 
when  the  mood  was  right. 

The  children  responded  with  their  own 
creative  thoughts  expressed  poetically.  They 
were  pleased  with  their  creations,  which 
helped  them  to  realize  how  poetry  can  capt¬ 
ure  ideas  and  feelings;  and  this  realization 
has  enabled  them  to  seek  greater  pleasure 
from  the  new  poetry  they  continue  to  meet. 


Rosalind  E.  Engel  is  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Development,  Iowa  State  University,  and  teaches 
children’s  literature,  social  studies,  and  language  arts; 
and  supervises  student  teachers.  Formerly  an  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  teacher  and  children’s 
literature  and  library  science  instructor,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Children’s  Books  Writers, 
IBBY,  the  Children’s  Literature  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  has  published 
educational  articles  on  books  and  the  family,  books 
and  handicapped  people,  books  for  young  children, 
the  role  of  females  in  books,  and  related  topics. 

References  appear  on  page  76. 
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Soblins,  Gnomes,  and  Trolls 
Children’s  Responses  to  Stories  of 
Dross  Cultural  Adventure 

lina  Mikkelsen  (U.S.A.) 


’he  belief  that  what  children  read  affects  how 
ney  think  is  widely  accepted:  otherwise  soc¬ 
les  would  never  experience  the  trials  of 
:ensorship.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  little 
greement  about  what  children  think  or  feel 
fter  their  experience  of  literature.  Children 
an  be  questioned  about  what  they  read,  but 
uestioning  often  provides  only  fragmented 
•formation,  and  frequently  reflects  more 
bout  the  questioner’s  thinking  processes 
lan  it  reveals  about  those  being  questioned. 

,  however,  children  are  given  the  oppor- 
jnity  to  write  or  tell  stories  after  being  ex- 
osed  to  literature,  it  might  be  possible  to  see 
tore  clearly  how  literature  affects  the  creat- 
'e  process. 

Do  children  merely  retell  the  stories  they 
ear?  Do  they  produce  only  “passive  re¬ 
lations”  (retellings  or  summaries  of  stor¬ 
es);  or  is  the  literature-based  creative  pro- 
ess  a  more  active  response,  reaction,  or 
reation,  with  children  writing  entirely  new 
ories,  seemingly  unconnected  with  what  they 
ear  (or  so  subtly  connected,  that  the  reader 
;arcely  recognizes  the  influences,  i.e.  sym- 
dIs,  motifs,  tone,  or  mood  of  the  original 
ory,  or  the  parallel  themes  or  organizational 
ructures) . 

One  might  assume  that  both  situations 
ould  occur,  but  that  other  processes  would 
3  in  operation  also.  For  example,  as  children 
ogress  in  age,  their  stories  become  longer 
id  more  complex;  characters,  actions  and 
ittings  becoming  further  removed  from  fam- 
ir  experiences,  and  favorite  storybook  or 
levision  characters  assuming  more  import- 
it  roles  in  the  stories  (Appleby,  1977).  Thus 
le  might  wonder  if  children  might  not  also 
oduce  something  other  than  the  two  prev- 
usly  mentioned  categories.  They  might  pro- 
jce  stories,  for  example,  in  which  they  rely 
>avily  upon  an  author’s  plot  or  characteriza¬ 


tion,  although  they  might  vary  characters, 
setting,  dialogue,  or  outcome.  Thus  the  term 
for  this  category  would  be  ‘passive  creation’: 
some  originality  is  at  work;  yet  the  child’s 
independence  is  not  highly  developed  at  this 
point. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  might  produce 
stories  involving  similarities  in  plot  or  similar 
matter’  of  the  original  story  (details  of  setting 
and  character  or  specific  themes);  but  at  the 
same  time  they  would  produce  their  own 
focus,  emphasis,  or  further  development  of  a 
literary  element.  They  would  be  reshaping  an 
original  plot  to  accommodate  their  own  ideas, 
rather  than  relying  on  a  ready  made  plot  to 
supply  their  ideas.  Thus  the  name  for  this 
category  would  be  ‘active  reshaping’  (or  per¬ 
haps  ‘recycling’,  for  old  materials  are  being 
used  creatively  and  a  new  product  is  the 
result).  One  special  type  of  ‘reshaped’  or  ‘re¬ 
cycled’  story  arises  when  only  one  literary 
material  is  used  and  the  remaining  ‘matter’  is 
the  child’s  personal  experience,  which  may 
also  include  literature  of  the  popular  culture 
arising  from  television  and  movie  plots.  For 
example,  a  child  might  hear  a  story  about 
elves,  such  as  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves’, 
and  write  a  story  about  elves  meeting  Batman 
or  playing  football.  The  ‘recycled’  material  is 
far  more  the  child’s  experience  than  the 
‘matter’  of  Grimm,  although  the  connecting 
link  is  the  motif  of  elves. 

There  might  also  be  a  further  refinement  of 
these  categories,  a  type  of  story  that  is  not 
truly  a  narrative  at  all,  a  story,  Appleby  calls 
the  ‘focused  chain’  (1976),  in  which  episodes 
are  linked  one  to  another  primarily  by  time  and 
space  but  occasionally  also  by  causality,  and 
they  are  linked  to  a  common  center,  generally 
the  narrator  or  speaker,  ‘I’  that  the  child  uses 
to  fulfil  his  own  need  of  vicarious  thrill  and 
‘let’s  pretend’  adventure,  ratherthan  the  theme 
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or  conflict  that  forms  the  center  of  a  more 
sophisticated  ‘Narrative’.  Such  stories  cannot 
be  strictly  categorized  as  passive  re-creations 
since  the  narrator  of  the  story  in  such  cases 
has  been  changed  by  the  child  to  the  child 
speaking  as  T.  Logically  such  ‘stories  could 
be  expected  to  occur  in  the  passive  creation 
category,  or  less  frequently  the  active  re¬ 
shaping  category.  Since,  however,  according 
to  Appleby,  children  develop  a  strong  sense 
of  narrative  development  as  they  progress  in 
age,  the  ‘focused  chain  story’  could  really  be 
a  co-existing  factor  in  any  of  the  preceding 
four  categories;  it  is  really  an  additional 
characteristic. 

What  kinds  of  stories,  then,  can  one  assume 
children  will  write  after  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  stories?  Presumably,  passive  re¬ 
creations  or  replications;  passive  creations  of 
obvious  imitation;  active  reshapings  with 
obvious  influences;  and  active  creations  of 
only  subtle  influence. 

To  explore  this  question  tentatively  the 
work  of  six  children  from  Eastern  North  Carol¬ 
ina  was  studied.  They  came  together  twice 
weekly  from  June  1981  for  a  three-month 
period  to  have  stories  read  to  them  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  tell  (or  write)  their  own.  The 
group  included  Hugh,  10J  years;  Vinny  9i; 
Laura  9;  and  Mark,  Lisa,  and  Tiffiny,  each  7 
years.  Although  not  every  child  attended  each 
session,  the  procedure  remained  the  same: 
after  a  story  was  read  to  the  children,  they 
discussed  the  story  with  the  adult;  then  they 
were  asked  such  questions  as  (1)  Who  do 
you  think  had  the  adventure?  (2)  Who  would 
you  like  to  have  been  in  the  story?  and  (3) 
What  story  would  you  iike  to  tell  (or  write) 
now  that  you  have  heard  the  story?  When 
the  children  chose  to  dictate  their  stories 
instead  of  writing  them,  the  stories  were 
tape-recorded  and  then  transcribed. 

Although  the  main  object  of  the  study  was 
to  explore  the  distribution  of  categories  as 
children  responded  to  stories,  because  these 
children  were  learning  many  cross-cultural 
folk  tales  in  the  story  sessions,  a  secondary 
interest  became  that  of  discovering  how 
children  respond  to  the  matter  of  other  cult¬ 
ures:  the  settings,  character-types,  motifs, 
plots.  Do  children  ignore  them?  Do  they  in¬ 
corporate  this  matter  into  their  own  narrat¬ 


ives?  Is  it  fused  with  the  matter  of  their  own 
culture,  their  own  personal  experiences? 

The  first  book  read  to  the  children  was 
Maurice  Sendak’s  Outside  Over  There  (Harp¬ 
er,  1981),  and  it  was  greatly  influential  in 
determining  subsequent  book  choices,  the 
children  becoming  fascinated  with  Sendak’s 
‘goblin-babies’,  and  then  discovering  that 
Sendak  had  been  reading  Grimm’s  three-part 
narrative,  ‘The  Elves,’  when  he  conceived  his 
own  story  of  goblin  kidnapping  and  change¬ 
ling  baby  (Lanes,  1980).  Soon  the  children 
were  responding  to  another  story  of  elves, 
Grimm’s  ‘The  Gnome’,  as  well  as  to  another 
changeling  story,  a  Norwegian  tale  found  in 
D’Aulaire’s  TroSIs. 

After  hearing  Sendak’s  story,  four  children 
produced  stories  that  were  interesting  for 
defining  the  difference  between  the  ‘focused 
chain’  story  and  the  ‘narrative’,  as  well  as  for 
illustrating  the  literature-based  writing  cate¬ 
gories. 

‘Me  and  the  Goblins’  was  Mark’s  first  at¬ 
tempt: 

I  was  at  the  store  and  I  runned  back  home  and 
nobody  was  there.  And  a  big  goblin  came  and 
got  me.  They  took  me  into  a  big  cave.  And 
then  I  was  trapped.  They  started  breaking  the 
shells  and  they  grew  smaller  and  smaller  and 
turned'  into  a  baby.  And  I  had  a  fun  time.  And 
I  put  me  on  a  little  gob-suit  and  then  I  left. 

And  then  I  would  capture  a  lot  of  babies. 
Then  I  found  one  just  right  for  me.  It  was  my 
friend,  Maurice.  And  we  had  a  fun  time.  We 
would  roll  balls  and  would  do  a  lot  of  things. 

But  it  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Here  the  center  of  the  story  is  the  narrator, 
the  T  interacting  with  the  goblins.  Causal 
relationships  are  minimal  in  this  chain  ol 
events  and  there  is  no  mission  or  purpose  ol 
the  ‘I’,  no  quest  to  the  adventure,  therefore 
no  real  resolution  nor  climax  to  the  events 
only  a  happy  ending.  Apparently  what  person 
ally  interested  Mark  when  he  heard  the  stor^ 
were  the  goblin  characters  turning  into  bab 
ies,  the  goblin  cave  setting,  the  eggshell  moti 
(Sendak’s  kidnapped  baby  was  discoverec 
lying  ‘cozy  in  an  eggshell’),  and  the  discovery 
of  a  lost  baby  (hence  in  Mark’s  story,  the 
‘lost  friend’).  The  story  remains  in  Category  2 
passive  creation,  not  because  it  never  attains 
narrative  stature,  but  because  of  Mark’s  de 
pendence  upon  Sendak’s  plot  (his  statemen 
‘They  started  breaking  the  shells’)  which  also 
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)roduces  a  lack  of  textual  clarity  for  the  read¬ 
er  or  limits  his  audience  to  readers  of  the 
t>ook. 

Later,  after  a  second  hearing  and  sub¬ 
sequent  discussions  of  Outside  Over  There, 
he  children  were  asked  who  they  would  like 
o  have  been  in  the  story.  Most  said,  Ida;  but 
^/lark  said,  the  baby,  and  he  proceeded  to 
compose,  The  Adventures  of  Baby  Chubber’: 
Baby  Chubber  started  out  a  small  little  cute 
little  chubby  baby.  He  was  fat.  His  brother  got 
stolen  and  he  went  out  to  find  him.  He  was 
three  and  the  other  little  brother  (Chubby) 
was  one. 

Over  the  seas  and  over  the  bright  sunlight 
Baby  Chubby  went.  He  bumped  into  a  big 
rock  and  he  met  another  person,  the  other 
person  was  Boo  Boo.  And  Boo  Boo  and  him 
looked  for  his  little  brother.  He  ran  and  ran 
and  ran,  Baby  Chubber  did.  And  Boo  Boo  did 
too.  And  they  found  him.  But  they  didn’t  know 
how  to  get  him  out.  That  night  at  12.00  they 
put  a  rope  down  the  little  hole  and  got  Baby 
Chubby  out.  Over  the  seas  and  over  the  sun¬ 
light  they  went.  When  they  got  back  home, 
they  had  a  big  celebration  with  Chubber,  Boo 
Boo,  and  Chubby  . 

This  second  version  is  more  directly  affect¬ 
ed  by  Sendak’s  plot  (although  not  a  retelling 
ef  it)  than  was  the  first  version  (where  the  T 
larrator  had  no  quest,  no  purpose  to  his  ad- 
renture  —  merely  an  exciting  time).  In  the 
second  version  the  hero  is  searching,  as 
Bendak’s  Ida  was,  for  a  kidnapped  sibling, 
and  Mark  can  thus  be  seen  moving  from  vic¬ 
arious  thrills  to  the  dramatizing  of  a  loss  and 
ecovery  theme.  The  alliteration  and  char¬ 
acterizing  names,  plus  the  description  ‘over 
he  seas  and  over  the  bright  sunlight’,  also 
eflect  the  texture  of  Sendak’s  story.  Compar- 
ng  these  examples  we  can  see  Mark  emerg¬ 
ing  from  passively  creating  (his  first  story)  to 
active  reshaping  (his  second).  Vinny’s  story, 
fiowever(  undertaken  on  the  same  occasion), 
jimply  implants  some  soldier  characters  in 
Bendak’s  plot,  and  thus  achieves  only  passive 
ecreation. 

It  was  Ida’s  magic  horn  that  provided  the 
ocus  for  Tiffiny’s  story.  In  addition  to  Sen- 
flak’s  loss  and  recovery  theme,  which  she 
maintains  for  her  plot,  she  projects  a  conflict 
>f  good  and  evil,  of  crime  and  punishment; 
joblins  steal  the  clean  magic  horn  that 
:auses  flowers  to  grow,  and  therefore  they 
nust  be  killed.  ‘Once  I  had  a  horn,’  says 


Tiffiny. 

It  was  a  magic  horn  I  blew  it  and  I  blew  it  out 
the  window  and  flowers  grew  all  around  the 
window  And  after  I  blew  my  horn  every  day  I 
washed  it  and  put  it  back  in  the  closet  but  one 
time.  I  went  down  in  the  forest  to  blow  it  and 
there  was  a  cave.  I  went  inside  the  cave  and 
there  was  a  band  of  goblins  dancing  . . .  and 
the  next  morning  the  goblins  came  and  stole 
my  horn.  I  went  up  to  the  attic  to  look  for 
another  one.  Another  one  was  beside  a  box 
in  the  attic  . . . 

It  wasn’t  magic  though.  And  after  I  blew  it  I 
went  inside  a  box.  There  was  a  spear.  So  I 
went  down  to  the  goblin’s  cave  and  saw  the 
goblins  weren’t  in  it.  But  I  saw  my  horn  and 
got  it  back. 

After  I  found  my  horn  it  was  all  scratched 
and  torn.  And  the  next  time  I  went  to  the  cave 
and  goblins  were  there,  I  brought  my  spear 
and  I  killed  every  one  of  them  one  by  one. 

When  asked  who  he  would  like  to  be  in  the 
story,  Hugh  said  ‘Ida,  but  I’d  have  wings  and 
a  motorbike  and  I  would  fly.’  The  story  he 
wrote  had  no  motorbike  but  it  reflects  Sen¬ 
dak’s  general  theme  of  the  journey  quest  and 
the  loss  and  attempted  recovery,  as  well  as 
the  idea  of  a  child-theft,  but  no  particular 
details  of  Sendak’s  plot  or  characters  remain, 
except  the  motif  of  flying  (which  was  really 
more  of  a  ‘floating’  in  the  Sendak  book). 
Thus  Hugh  has  taken  a  child’s  giant  step 
from  creative  reshaping  to  creation  itself,  in 
The  Boy  and  the  Bird’. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  long  long  time  ago,  there 
lived  a  boy.  He  was  very  happy.  He  played 
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with  his  friends  and  he  had  a  dog.  Now  this 
dog  called  birds.  And  one  day  the  dog  was 
calling  birds  and  this  great  bird  came  down. 

And  the  boy  was  just  walking  out  of  the 
house.  So  this  great  big  bird  came  down  and 
swooped  him  up  into  the  sky.  And  then  the 
father  who  had  just  found  out  about  it  started 
running  to  find  the  bird.  When  he  found  the 
bird  he  just  chased  and  chased  but  he  could 
not  catch  up  with  the  bird. 

So  a  few  hours  later  the  bird  stopped  at  his 
nest.  When  he  did,  the  man  started  climbing 
up  the  mountains  where  the  nest  was  very 
high  in  the  Andes  Mountains.  So  after  he  had 
climbed  up  there,  the  bird  was  gone.  And  he 
looked  over  into  the  sunset  and  the  bird  was 
heading  West.  So  he  ran  and  ran  West.  And 
he  kept  running  toward  the  sun.  And  he  just 
kept  running  trying  to  find  the  bird.  And  that 
is  what  makes  the  world  go  round. 

After  hearing  Grimm’s  The  Gnome’  and 
‘Sit’s  Golden  Hair’  (a  Norse  myth  involving 
the  dwarves  Brokk  and  Sindri,  who  find  a 
magic  way  to  save  Loki’s  life),  Hugh  man¬ 
aged  to  have  his  story  of  wings  and  flying,  as 
well  as  a  motorbike.  Another  ‘active  creation’, 
‘The  Gnome’s  Motorcycle’,  is  about  a  gnome 
who  asks  the  dwarves  to  put  magic  into  his 
motorcycle  so  that  he  can  fly.  One  day  when 
he  is  riding  his  motorcycle  Hugh’s  gnome 
finds  a  button  he  has  never  seen: 

So  he  pushed  it  and  wings  came  out!  And 
then  he  flew  and  flew  and  then  he  couldn’t 
turn,  stop  or  go  down.  So  he  kept  flying  and 
flying,  flying  and  flying  and  he  was  about  to 
run  out  of  gas.  He  called  for  the  dwarves  and 
they  put  a  magic  spell  so  the  motor  cycle 
would  go  down  and  up,  down  and  up,  and 
turn  .... 

Lisa’s  reaction  to  elf  stories  was  The  Elves 
Bread  Dinner’,  a  focused  chain,  yet  active 
creation,  about  elves  eating  and  watching 
television  in  their  tunnel  home.  More  intricate 
was  another  active  creation,  a  verse  story  by 
Laura,  written  after  hearing  Grimm’s  The 
Elves’,  in  which  the  elves  tricked  a  female  but 
were  ultimately  outsmarted  by  her.  In  ‘Dance 
of  the  Elves’,  Laura  produced  a  more  trad¬ 
itional  elf  creature  than  Lisa  and  uses  verse 
to  characterize  the  scheming  elves  as  well  as 
to  project  the  central  theme  of  danger  and 
risk. 

One  day  when  I  was  walking 
I  saw  a  little  Elf  run  into  a  little  hole 
I  wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

So  I  peeped  in. 

Little  elves  were  dancing  around  a  fire  singing: 


We  ve  ne  see 
Coo  coo  tra  la  la 
Fee  fee  coo  loo  loo  cy 
We  see  ve  ne  a 
Alla  too  troo  tra 
Ne  otte  wa  na  to  nee 
Yay  for  the  Elves! 

I  didn’t  know  what  that  meant 

Somebody  said  it  in  English  though 
We  hate  people 
People  hate  us  too 
We  aren’t  very  nice  to  know 
There’s  a  scheme 
A  very  nasty  scheme 
That  we  must  do. 

Nobody  knows  that 
We  are  mean. 

I  almost  asked  what  kind  of  scheme. 

But  somebody  held  up  a  chart  that  read: 

Place 

On  the  Earth 
Who 

Earthlings 

Time 

Tomorrow  10.00 
Scheme 

Kill  ail  the  children 

Oh!  Oh!  I  am  a  child!  I  knew  I  must  stop 
them  somehow. 

I  heard  once  that  you  can  kill  an  elf  by 
shutting  them  in. 

I  pulled  out  some  plastic  and  put  it  over  the 
the  hole. 

Then  I  put  a  rock  over  it. 

Whew!  That  was  the  end  of  the  elves! 

Equal  to  and  perhaps  even  surpassing  the 
children’s  interest  in  gnomes  and  goblins 
were  the  stories  inspired  by  hobbits,  Greek 
‘superheroes’  and  especially  trolls.  The  ways 
children  found  to  fuse  their  own  experiences 
with  literary  ‘matter’  of  other  cultures  en¬ 
countered  during  the  writing  sessions  provid¬ 
ed  interesting  examples  of  cultural  influence. 
After  hearing  Tolkien’s  The  Hobbit  and  the 
myth  of  Perseus,  for  example,  Vinny  produced 
‘Perseus  and  the  Hobbits’.  But  his  story,  ‘Mr 
Yamaguchi  and  the  Troll’  provides  an  even 
more  interesting  example  of  creative  and  cult¬ 
ural  reshaping. 

After  hearing  The  Terrible  Troll  Bird’  by 
the  D’Aulaires,  Vinny  heard,  at  two  separate 
sessions,  a  Swedish  story  about  trolls,  John 
Bauer’s  in  the  Trot!  Wood,  as  well  as  a  trans¬ 
formation  tale  from  South  China,  The  Fox 
Turns  a  Somersault’.  Learning  that  the  fox 
was  a  companion  to  the  fairy  creatures  in 
Chinese  stories  and  a  magical  animal  who 
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-ould  assume  human  shape  in  Japan  seemed 
o  give  Vinny  additional  ideas.  His  story  is 
about  a  lonely  man  similar  to  the  man  of  the 
Chinese  tale,  but  his  companion  is  a  troll  rath¬ 
er  than  the  fox  of  the  original  story,  and  Vinny 
also  adds  one  of  his  own  favorite  toys  to  the 
alot:  Dungeon  and  Dragon  figures. 

From  the  Chinese  tale  Vinny  retains  the 
general  theme  of  friendship,  helpfulness  and 
mutual  care,  but  he  discards  the  idea  of 
ransformation;  his  troll  is  from  beginning  to 
and  a  ‘good’  troll  (thus  adopting  the  Swedish 
ather  than  the  Norwegian  attitude  toward 
rolls!).  Vinny’s  troll  ‘sleeps  in  a  little  bed 
Reside  the  cat’s  little  bed’,  and  he  cleans  and 
aooks  for  Mr  Yamaguchi  who  is  lonely  having 
no  wife  or  kids’.  And  similar  to  the  poor 
countryman  of  China  who  in  the  end  kept  the 
ox  (transformed  at  last  to  her  rightful  form  as 
\  woman)  as  his  wife,  Mr  Yamagushi  in  the 
2nd  invites  the  troll  to  share  his  home  and 
inally  his  business. 

‘I  want  you  to  stay  with  me,’  Mr  Yamaguchi 
tells  the  troll.  That  way  we  can  live  in  a 
better  place.’ 

So  the  little  troll  said,  ‘OK.’ 

So  after  that  they  sold  gold  and  silver.  They 
had  a  little  business  called  Yamaguchi  and 
Son.  Then  they  got  enough  money  to  buy  a 
mansion  in  town  square  in  Tokyo  and  the  little 
troll  always  hid  in  the  closet  when  he  had 
company  and  each  night  the  troll  would  fix 
supper.  They  both  ate  supper  and  the  cat  ate 
too.  Then  they  all  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
forest. 

Then  the  little  man  said,  ‘Since  you’ve  been 
so  nice  to  me,  I’m  going  to  show  you  a  little 
cottage  and  a  little  hole  that’s  underneath  the 
ground  where  I  keep  all  kinds  of  little  people 
that  I  make  out  of  tin  foil  and  metal.  I  named 
them  Dungeons  and  Dragon  People.  So  now 
we  can  make  up  a  game.  They  made  up  a 
game  called  Dungeons  and  Dragons.  And 
that’s  how  Dungeons  and  Dragons  was 
invented.. 

Vinny’s  story  utilizes  perhaps  too  many  ele- 
lents  of  the  Oriental  plot  to  be  considered  in 
ie  category  of  ‘active  creation’,  yet  this  also 
5  its  value,  that  both  creation  and  reshaping 
re  actively  at  work  here. 

Of  the  44  stories  written  during  these  writ- 
lg  sessions,  seven  stories  seemed  totally  un¬ 
slated  to  the  literature  presented,  and  there- 
Dre  they  were  not  collated  with  the  others. 
)f  the  remaining  37  stories,  only  three  could 


be  placed  in  Category  1,  Passive  Re-Creation, 
and  these  were  stories  of  one  younger  child, 
7  year  old  Tiffiny.  Nine  stories  were  placed  in 
Category  2,  Passive  Creation;  16  in  Category 
3,  Active  Reshaping;  and  12  were  placed  in 
Category  4,  Active  Creation. 

The  indications  are  that  younger  children 
than  age  7  produce  more  retellings  than  those 
age  7  or  above  and  that  active  creations  will 
probably  occur  more  often  as  the  child  mat¬ 
ures,  reshaping  perhaps  being  the  necessary 
prelude,  the  catalyst,  or  the  preparation  to 
active  literary  creation.  Focused  chain  stories 
appeared  more  often  among  younger  children 
than  older  ones.  The  older  children  produced 
stories  in  which  there  was  a  greater  tendency 
to  endow  fantasy  creatures  of  other  cultures 
with  consistency  of  literary  traits:  Laura’s 
elves  who  scheme  and  chant  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Lisa’s  who  watch  television  and  eat 
bread.  Older  children  also  produced  fantasy 
creatures  in  new  but  characteristic  roles: 
Vinny’s  hobbits  who  help  Perseus  are  still 
helpful,  adventurous  and  brave  creatures, 
compared  to  Lisa’s  or  those  in  a  story  by 
Mark  who  merely  play  baseball. 

From  their  own  experiences,  children  intro¬ 
duced  their  toys,  animals  such  as  elephants, 
guinea  pigs,  cats,  hamsters,  birds,  activities 
of  flying,  bike  and  motorcycle  riding,  dancing, 
eating,  baseball  playing,  swimming,  as  well  as 
the  more  violent  episodes  they  had  witnessed 
in  movies  and  television:  bombings,  stab- 
bings,  killings,  warfare. 

The  younger  children  introduced  more  of 
these  elements  of  experience  in  Category  3, 
their  reshaping  utilizing  more  personal  ex¬ 
periences  than  literary  experiences.  Other 
children  tended  to  use  both. 

Those  motifs  of  literature  that  children 
tended  to  incorporate  most  frequently  in 
stories  included  famous  plots  such  as  Perseus 
and  The  Hobbit;  figures  and  character  types 
such  as  gnomes,  hobbits,  wizards,  trolls, 
dwarves,  dragons,  and  troll  birds;  settings 
such  as  forests,  dungeons,  caves,  and  castles; 
and  themes  such  as  loss  and  return,  the  quest 
journey,  the  weak  or  small  outwitting  the 
great  or  monstrous,  the  little  people  (or 
animals  such  as  fairy  birds)  helping  humanity 
or  doing  battle  to  save  towns,  castles,  or 
royalty  from  monsters.  They  did  not  incorpor- 
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ate  the  concept  of  transformation  present  in 
two  tales. 

The  younger  girls  portrayed  less  aggressive 
behavior  than  the  boys  (two  stories  of  mod¬ 
erate  aggression  by  girls  compared  to  eleven 
stories  of  strong  aggression  by  boys),  sup¬ 
porting  the  findings  of  Donald  Graves  (1973) 
that  girls  de-emphasized  aggressive  behavior 
or  even  highly  active  behavior  in  the  stories 
they  told.  And  in  this  writing  group,  girls’ 
stories  were  set  more  often  in  those  areas 
Graves  calls  the  ‘primary  territory’  of  home 
and  family,  boys  having  written  more  often 
about  the  community  and  the  areas  beyond  it 
(21  stories  of  extended  territory  by  boys  com¬ 
pared  to  five  stories  by  girls),  younger  girls, 
according  to  Graves,  lacking  exposure  to  the 
broader  world  and  the  changing  roles  of 
women  that  they  need  in  order  to  write  about 
it. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  child¬ 
ren  hearing  stories  and  by  extension,  cross- 
cultural  literature  before  they  write  stories  is 
that  it  provides  a  stimulus  for  the  basic  plot 
structure  and  themes  and  characters  around 
which  the  child  can  build  his  or  her  own  cre¬ 
ative  dramas,  for  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
language  models,  and  for  helping  to  extend  a 
child’s  primary  territory.  Furthermore,  children 
writing  through  literature-based  experiences 
might  also  begin  to  understand  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  reading  literature  for  the 
creative  artist  — the  opportunity  to  reshape 
mankind’s  collective  ideas  for  his  or  her  own 
individual  purpose. 


After  completing  a  PhD  in  English  at  Florida  State 
University  in  1971,  Nina  Mikkelsen  studied  Children’s 
Literature  and  Reading  and  Writing  for  Children  at 
Ohio  State  University.  She  has  since  taught  in  these 
fields  at  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  N.C.  Her 
current  research  in  literature-based  writing  experiences 
for  children  will1  be  published  in  a  study  entitled  The 
Black  Child  in  Children’s  Books.’  She  lives  in  Green¬ 
ville,  N.C.  with  her  husband  and  their  two  sons  for 
whom  she  also  writes  books  on  occasion. 
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ral  Folklore  Presentation: 
Storytelling  or  Media? 


ill  P.  May  (U  S  A.) 


Dral  storytelling  has  long  been  upheld  by 
:hildren’s  librarians  as  an  ageless  art  enjoyed 
iy  youthful  audiences.  According  to  Ruth 
lawyer,  a  noted  authority  in  the  field,  ‘Story- 
elling  is  not  only  a  folk-art  but  a  living  art  .  .  . 
"rue,  child  or  adult  can  sometimes  go  to  a 
>ook  and  read  the  story  again  for  himself;  a 
jood  and  abiding  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  the 
lame.’1  In  the  United  States,  despite  modern 
echnological  developments,  ‘there  has  been 
i  revival  of  the  art  of  storytelling,  a  great  oral 
radition  that  needs  neither  gadgets,  activities, 
or  the  support  of  visual  aids.’2  The  value  of 
le  story  hour  has  never  been  doubted  by 
children’s  librarians  who  tend  to  affirm  that  a 
nedia  presentation  of  a  folk-tale  is  not  as 
compelling  as  that  of  an  individual  teller.  The 
rue  art  of  storytelling  is  best  captured,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditionalists,  when  the  story- 

iiller  is  sharing  a  tale  with  a  small  group  of 
hildren  without  the  distraction  of  visual 
evices  or  the  use  of  media. 

While  most  library  directors  have  accepted 
lis  argument,  teachers  within  the  elementary 
schools  have  not.  Forced  to  plan  activities 
or,  and  work  daily  with,  the  same  group  of 
children,  they  have  little  time  to  learn  care- 
ully  a  particular  story  for  a  special  program, 
wlany,  whilst  recognising  the  need  for  quality 
iterature,  haven’t  time  to  integrate  folktales 
nto  their  routine. 

This  study  was  designed  to  test  tentatively 
ie  theory  that  children  enjoy  the  real  story- 
eller  trained  in  traditional  storytelling  tech- 
liques  more  than  media  experiences.  With 
his  in  mind,  the  story  hour  experience  was 

Ihosen,  and  the  guidelines  for  the  study 
etermined.  The  questions  with  which  this 
litial  research  was  concerned  were:  (1)  How 
nuch  impact  does  the  storyteller  have  upon 
ie  child’s  emotional  response  to  a  tale?  (2) 
B  it  possible  for  children  to  enjoy  a  media 
roduction  as  much  as  an  oral  telling  of  a  folk- 
ale?  (3)  Do  children  like  moving  visuals 


more  than  still  ones?  (4)  Can  children  under¬ 
stand  a  folktale  better  if  it  is  visually  repre¬ 
sented?  (5)  Do  the  tales  seem  more  realistic 
in  oral  or  in  visual  form?  The  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  within  a  second  grade  classroom  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  school  year.  The 
majority ofthechildren  concerned  were  bright, 
and  had  little  difficulty  filling  out  the  study 
questionnaire,  or  asking  for  an  explanation 
when  they  were  uncertain  about  a  question. 

Four  traditional  folktales,  Snow  White  (Ger¬ 
man),  A  Story -A  Story  (African),  Hansel 
and  Gretel  (Appalachian  version),  and  Mr 
Miacca  (English),  were  used.  The  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  tale  was  traditional;  the 
investigator,  who  has  been  involved  in  public, 
school  and  festival  storytelling  for  several 
years,  told  the  story  to  the  children  using  no 
devices.  The  atmosphere  of  a  traditional  story 
hour  was  maintained,  and  the  story  was  casu¬ 
ally  introduced  by  the  storyteller,  explaining 
which  country  the  tale  originated  from,  and 
familiarizing  the  children  with  a  picture  book 
version  which  they  might  wish  to  look  at  later. 
One  week  later  these  children  saw  a  visual 
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interpretation  of  the  same  story.  I  his  time, 
the  investigator  discussed  the  audio  visual 
techniques  used  (i.e.,  slide  show,  animation, 
live  action  drama),  but  did  not  discuss  the 
story.  Students  then  compared  the  two  in 
term  of  characters  (which  seemed  more  real¬ 
istic;  more  interesting?),  plot  (which  was 
easier  to  follow;  more  frightening?),  and 
appeal  (which  was  easier  to  understand;  the 
best?).  At  the  final  session  the  children  were 
asked  to  list  their  favorite  story-telling  ex¬ 
perience  and  their  favorite  visual  experience. 

(1 )  The  first  story  shared  was  the  African  tale 
A  Story -A  Story,  relatively  unheard  of  until 
1970  when  Atheneum  released  Gail  Haley’s 
picture-book  version  (which  won  the  Calde¬ 
cott  award  for  its  illustrations).  It  has  several 
strengths  as  an  oral  tale,  however,  and  can  be 
enjoyed  without  the  illustrations.  The  story’s 
controlled  cadence,  use  of  foreign  names, 
and  of  the  African  ‘spider  man’  as  the  central 
character  could  most  easily  create  an  aura 
between  the  listener  and  the  storyteller.  The 
animated  film  version  released  by  Weston 
Woods  closely  maintains  the  storytelling  at¬ 
mosphere;  the  story  is  read  by  a  black  male 
with  a  sense  of  drama;  and  the  music  used  in 
the  background  is  created  with  African  instru¬ 
ments.  The  largest  difference  between  the 
media  and  the  storytelling  experience  is  in 
the  visual  interpretation. 

Although  only  eleven  children  were  pres¬ 
ent  both  weeks,  the  results  are  interesting 
because  this  film  was  finally  selected  as  the 
favorite  visual  experience  by  more  children 
than  any  other  presentation.  In  fact,  ail  eleven 
children  chose  the  film  as  their  favorite  media 
experience,  while  nine  chose  A  Story -A 
Story  as  their  favorite  storytelling  experience. 
This  is  especially  significant  since  these 
children  were  able  to  recall  their  reactions 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  weeks. 

In  their  initial  responses  to  the  story  stud¬ 
ents  felt  that  the  characters  did  not  seem  to 
be  as  real  or  as  interesting  in  the  oral  pres¬ 
entation  as  in  the  film,  but  that  the  hero 
seemed  ‘smarter’  in  the  oral  version.  In  both 
cases,  most  felt  that  the  story  was  easy  to 
understand,  and  that  it  was  the  right  length. 
!n  addition,  more  students  rated  the  ora! 
version  as  scary,  few  felt  the  story  was  either 


sad  or  funny  in  either  version.  Overall,  five 
students  liked  the  oral  version  more  than  the 
film,  three  preferred  the  film,  and  three  liked 
them  both  equally. 

(2)  The  second  experience,  Mr  Miacca,  was 
chosen  so  that  children  could  experience  a 
slide/tape  presentation.  Although  this  story 
could  arbitrarily  be  judged  more  frightening 
since  it  involves  an  old  man  who  eats  little 
boys  for  supper,  only  four  of  the  twelve  child¬ 
ren  who  were  present  for  the  storytelling  felt 
the  story  was  scary,  and  four  others  rated  the 
story  as  funny.  As  was  true  with  A  Story -A 
Story,  less  were  frightened  by  the  visual  ex¬ 
perience  than  by  the  oral  version.  Mr  Miacca’s 
slide/tape  presentation  was  based  upon  the 
1967  picture  book  version  illustrated  by  Eva- 
iine  Ness  (Holt).  Modern  computer  music  is 
used  on  the  tape.  The  narrator  had  a  strong 
male  voice. 

In  neither  version  did  the  characters  seem 
real  to  the  children.  But  the  hero,  whom  the 
group  decided  was  the  little  boy  who  escaped 
from  Mr  Miacca,  was  considered  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent  in  both  versions.  To  these  children  the 
oral  version  was  easier  to  understand,  and 
was  told  in  a  more  interesting  way.  However, 
two  children  felt  that  perhaps  the  oral  version 
was  too  long,  while  all  thought  the  visual 
presentation  was  the  right  length.  Overall, 
three  liked  the  storytelling  experience  best, 
one  liked  the  media,  and  six  liked  them  the 
same. 

Since  the  winter  flu  epidemic  still  had  not 
subsided,  only  twelve  children  had  seen  both 
versions,  which  might  explain  why  so  few 
chose  it,  either  as  their  overall  favorite  pres¬ 
entation  or  story.  It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  seven-year-olds  do  not  understand  the 
humor  of  this  tale,  based  on  a  subtle  play  on 
words  which  is  found  so  often  in  British 
stories. 

(3)  The  third  presentation  was  Hansel  and 
Gretel.  Although  the  film  version  of  the  story 
had  been  set  in  Appalachia,  very  few  changes 
in  the  text  from  the  Grimm  brothers’  tale  had 
been  made;  thus,  the  storytelling  experience 
used  the  German  version.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  striking  differences  between  the 
oral  version  and  Tom  Davenport’s  film  vers- 
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lion:  the  children  are  deserted  three  times  in 
(the  Grimm  tale,  and  their  return  across  the 
fiver  is  a  major  endeavor  with  the  girl,  rather 
than  the  boy,  taking  the  lead.  Child  psycholo¬ 
gist  Bruno  Bettelheim  says  of  the  crossing  that: 
up  to  the  time  they  have  to  cross 
this  water,  the  children  have  never 
separated.  The  school-age  child 
should  develop  consciousness  of  his 
personal  uniqueness,  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  .  .  .  This  is  symbolically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  children  not  being 
able  to  remain  together  in  crossing 
the  water  .  .  .  Gretel’s  importance  in 
the  children’s  deliverance  reassures 
the  child  that  a  female  can  be  a 
rescuer  as  well  as  a  destroyer.3 

This  is  not  depicted  in  Davenport’s  film, 
but  the  story  does  vividly  show  the  children’s 
Pears  of  desertion,  anxieties  about  survival, 
and  Gretel’s  need  to  kill  the  witch  if  she  is  to 
free  herself  and  Hansel.  While  the  film  is  not 
overtly  violent,  it  is  stark.  One  reviewer  com¬ 
mented,  ‘Compared  with  the  violence  (sic.) 
available  to  children  on  most  of  the  popular 
Revision  series  which  abound  in  bloody  en¬ 
counters,  this  is  a  single,  effective  and  useful 
:ilm  which  will  have  great  appeal  to  children 
—  its  sinister  overtones  add  to  suspense  and 
hus  to  the  enjoyment.’4  Once  again  the 
media  narrator  was  male,  but  this  time  some 
)f  the  characters  within  the  visual  drama 
spoke.  The  entire  visual  experience  was  more 
similar  to  live  drama  than  any  of  the  others. 

All  twenty-three  children  were  in  attendance 
or  both  the  story-telling  and  filmed  presenta- 
ions.  In  this  case,  the  people  in  the  film 
Seemed  very  realistic  to  a  much  larger  group 
han  the  characters  in  the  oral  version.  (Al¬ 
most  none  of  the  children  felt  that  the  char- 
icters  seemed  realistic  in  the  storytelling 
;ession.)  Similar  proportion  of  these  children 
elt  that  the  characters  were  interesting,  the 
;tory  easy  to  understand,  and  the  story  the 
ight  length  in  both  versions;  but  their  overall 
(valuation  of  the  two  was  very  different.  Eight 
ihildren  felt  the  story  was  funny  in  the  film 
ersion,  while  eleven  said  the  film  scared 
hem.  Only  one  preferred  the  storytelling  ex- 
>erience,  eleven  liked  the  media  best,  and  ten 
ked  them  the  same.  In  the  end,  however, 
inly  a  small  group  selected  Hansel  and  Gretel 


as  their  favorite  story.  Yet,  it  did  rate  second 
in  media  popularity. 

(4)  The  final  story  used  was  Snow  White.  In 
this  case,  slides  of  Trina  Hyman’s  illustrations 
for  the  Paul  Heins  translation  of  Snow  White 
(Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1974)  were  used  along 
with  a  shortened  version  of  the  text.  This  time 
the  narrator  was  a  young  girl,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  music  was  classical. 

Twenty-three  children  were  once  again 
present  for  both  presentations.  In  both  cases 
most  of  the  children  felt  that  the  story  was 
easy  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  too  long, 
and  that  it  was  interesting  to  listen  to,  but  they 
were  less  certain  about  the  characters  and 
the  moral  implications  of  the  story.  A  signific¬ 
ant  group  did  not  care  for  the  story’s  brutal 
ending.  More  children  objected  to  the  visual 
presentation’s  end  than  to  the  end  in  the  oral 
rendition.  Ten  children  felt  that  the  oral  vers¬ 
ion  of  the  story  was  sad,  and  eight  said  that  it 
seemed  real  when  told  to  them;  in  the  visual 
presentation  seven  felt  it  was  sad  and  six  felt 
it  was  realistic.  Overall,  fourteen  liked  the 
story  best  when  it  was  told  to  them,  two  liked 
the  media  best,  and  seven  liked  them  the 
same. 

The  resulting  data  suggests  the  following 
conclusions.  First,  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
storyteller  do  not  seem  to  determine  a  child’s 
preference.  In  all  cases  the  storyteller  was 
female,  while  in  three  out  of  four  media 
presentations  a  male  narrated  the  program. 
In  the  final  instance,  a  child  narrated. 

Generally  these  children  preferred  the 
storytelling  to  the  media  versions.  The  child¬ 
ren’s  preference  of  the  media  to  the  oral 
presentation  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  could  be 
attributed  to  the  film’s  use  of  live  action 
drama,  or  to  its  relative  shortness.  But  such  a 
conclusion  would  need  further  investigation. 
In  contrast,  an  overwhelming  majority  pre¬ 
ferred  the  storytelling  to  the  visual  version  of 
Snow  White.  Yet,  this  same  breakdown  was 
not  as  clear  when  the  students  compared  the 
narrative.  Evidently  the  use  of  visuals  dis¬ 
tracted  students  who  wanted  to  imagine  the 
story  for  themselves.  Or,  perhaps,  being  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  Disney  version,  they  could  not 
accept  these  sophisticated  illustrations. 

While  the  data  gathered  from  this  study  is 
not  conclusive,  it  suggests  that  traditional 
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storytelling  is  often  more  enjoyable  to  small 
children  than  is  a  media  presentation  of  folk¬ 
lore;  although  children  may  choose  live  action 
drama  over  the  storytelling  experience 
(whether  or  not  it  is  frightening)  since  they 
seem  to  prefer  moving  visuals  to  still  ones. 

On  the  whole,  this  group  of  children  under¬ 
stood  the  oral  version  as  well  as  they  did  the 
visual  presentation.  With  the  exception  of  one 
story  (Hansel  and  Gretel),  they  seemed  to  be 
equally  frightened  of  the  story  in  either  format. 
Generally  they  felt  that  the  storytelling  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  realistic  or  likely  to  happen, 
but  was  a  presentation  of  a  moralistic  tale.  A 
Story -A  Story  was  a  strong  favorite  in  both 
formats,  while  neither  Mr  Miacca  nor  Snow 
White  was  considerd  the  best  story  by  any 
number  of  students.  Hansel  and  Gretel  was  a 
very  weak  second-place  choice  receiving  less 
than  one-third  as  many  votes  as  A  Story -A 
Story  in  the  media  format,  and  just  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  received  by  A  Story  -  A  Story  for 
the  storytelling  favorite. 

This  study  suggests  that  many  of  the  theor¬ 
ies  given  by  librarians  concerning  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  traditional  story  hour  are 
correct.  The  storytellers  can  create  a  worth¬ 
while  experience  which  is  equally  as  spell¬ 
binding  as  any  modern  media  —  save  live 
drama  —  and  does  foster  the  young  child’s 
imagination.  Children  often  do  not  conscious¬ 
ly  realize  what  the  story  is  trying  to  show 
about  human  nature,  but  they  can  sense  the 
joy,  the  sadness,  and  the  fear  as  expressed 
through  the  characters  and  their  activities. 


Continued  from  page  66. 
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The  Nigerian  Experience  in  Books  for 


Children 

Biola  Odejide  and  Sybil  James 


Writing  for  children,  as  for  adults,  must  take  account 
of  the  needs,  interests,  abilities  and  experiences  of 
the  target  population.  Any  literary  work  intended  for 
the  Nigerian  child,  therefore,  must  centre  on  the 
changing  needs  of  the  child  in  the  Nigerian  society 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  the  following  features. 
(1)  The  Nigerian  child,  like  most  other  children,  bright, 
cheerful  and  talkative,  lives  in  a  developing  society 
which  is  attempting  to  compress  the  change  from 
an  agrarian  society  to  an  industrialised  and  urban 
one  into  two  or  three  decades.  (2)  He  lives  in  a 
predominantly  illiterate  society,  in  which  even  the 
traditional  art  of  story-telling  is  fast  dying.  (3)  The 
society,  however,  places  a  great  premium  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  Western  education,  especially  on  its 
visible  sign — a  certificate,  which  explains  the  exces¬ 
sive  emphasis  on  textbook  reading  to  the  detriment  of 
other  forms  of  reading.  (4)  Most  of  his  reading 
materials  are  in  a  second  language  (English)  which 
he  starts  learning  in  the  primary  school.  (These 
materials  often  frustrate  him  by  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  language  and  the  cultural  undertones,22) 
(5)  There  is  very  little  reading  material  available  to 
him  in  the  indigeious  languages  (over  400  of  them) 
apart  from  texts. 

Various  studies  into  the  reading  patterns  or  prefer¬ 
ences  of  Nigerian  school  children  have  highlighted  the 
•trend  that  the  popular  authors  in  the  1960’s  were 
mainly  British  authors  like  Charles  Dickens,  Jane 
Austen,  William  Shakespeare  and  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  who  were  read  more  as  texts  than  casual  read¬ 
ing44.  A  more  recent  study  of  reading  patterns  in  three 
Nigerian  resource  centres  showed  again  that  the 
children’s  selections  were  preponderantly  of  books 
with  an  English  or  Western  background  —  a  trend 
reflecting  the  available  choices  in  the  centres,  61 .  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  writers,  librarians  and  educa¬ 
tionists  have  emphasised  a  positive  correlation 
between  availability  of  books  with  familiar  backgrounds 
and  a  growth  in  readership2. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
interest  in  the  writing  and  publishing  of  books  for 
Nigerian  children,  the  number  of  writers  devoting  their 
•time  to  writing  for  children  having  increased  from 
fifteen  in  1970  to  thirty-seven  in  1978  (Fayose43).  Also 
increasing  is  the  number  of  foreign  and  indigenous 
publishing  houses  showing  an  interest  in  children  s 
books  in  recent  years.  Their  concern  now  is  to  enable 
children  to  come  more  easily  and  directly  into  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature  that  deals 
■with  their  own  environment,  their  fears,  joys  and  ways 
of  life.  Maybe  it  is  this  more  recent  trend  that  Alec 
Ellis  41  was  remarking  on  when  he  said  that  A.U.P. 


has  published  numerous  works  which  show  at  times 
aggressively  nationalistic  tendencies.’ 

This  then  is  the  background  against  which  we  have 
examined  the  theme  of  the  Nigerian  experience  in 
books  for  children.  Our  working  definition  of  Nigerian 
children’s  literature  derives  from  Ekwensi’s  definition 
of  African  writing  as  ‘that  .  .  .  self-expression  in  which 
the  psychology  behind  African  thought  is  manifest; 
in  which  the  philosophy  and  patterns  of  culture  it 
springs  from  can  be  discerned.’  31 

This  paper  attempts  to  examine  the  features  of  a 
sample  selection  from  the  available  titles  for  children 
with  a  view  to  identifying  the  factors  (over  and  above 
accepted  literary  universals)  which  characterise  prose 
fiction  for  Nigerian  children.  The  selection  numbers 
about  150  titles  all  written  in  English,  chosen  on  the 
following  criteria:  (a)  suitability  to  upper  primary  and 
lower  secondary  classes;  (b)  availability  in  bookstores, 
libraries  and  stocklists  of  publishers;  (c)  literary 
quality  (This  criterion  excludes  supplementary  readers 
which  drill  grammatical  patterns  or  vocabulary.) 

We  then  examined  the  genres,  the  plots  and  narra¬ 
tive  technique,  and  the  themes,  settings,  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  language  of  the  books  but  not  the  format, 
illustrations  and  other  such  details,  which  are  being 
looked  at  in  another  section  of  the  wider  study). 

1  Range  and  distribution  of  the  Genres 

Some  generalisations  about  plots  (the  plans  of  action 
which  characterise  each  book)  are  inevitably  included 
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here,  but  from  the  perspective  of  the  literary  genre  to 
which  the  books  belong.  The  broad  spectrum  covered 
includes: 

(a)  traditional  folk  tales,  myths  and  epic, 

(b)  fantasy  about  strange,  curious  worlds  and 
animals, 

(c)  realistic  fiction  about  life  in  the  family  and  in 
the  wider  society, 

(d)  historical  fiction  dealing  with  the  old  Nigerian 
world,  and  the  more  contemporary  world;  and 
information  books  such  as  biographies,  bible 
stories,  how-to-do-books  and  science  books. 

(a)  Traditional  Literature 

In  Gulten  Magner’s  study79  she  put  folk  tales  as 
constituting  a  substantial  percentage  (23.3%)  of  Ni¬ 
gerian  children’s  books.  This  is  not  unexpected  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  oral  narrative  tradition 
in  the  pre-literate  era.  Most  of  such  books  deal  with 
animal  characters,  especially  the  tortoise  in  southern 
and  northern  stories  and  the  hare  in  the  northern  ones. 
Both  wild  and  domestic  animals  feature,  although  we 
also  have  named  human  characters  or  generic  human 
characters  like  ‘king’. 

Most  of  the  books  are  collections  of  traditional  folk 
tales  from  particular  sections  of  the  country  such  as 
Kemi  Morgan’s  Yoruba  tales  —  The  Ungrateful  Hen 
and  other  stories.54  How  the  Tortoise  captured  the 
Elephant53,  Etokapan’s  Efik  tales42  and  Cyprian 
Ekwensi’s  Igbo  folk  tales  —  The  Boa  Suitor35  and 
The  Great  Elephant  Bird  and  other  stories.37 
Collections  which  cover  the  whole  country  are,  for 
example,  Kunle  Akinsemoyin’s  Twilight  Tales17,  Twi¬ 
light  and  the  Tortoise16;  Egbe’s  Five  Moonlight  Tales28; 
Amot’s  Auta,  the  giant  killer  and  other  Nigerian  folk 
tales20;  Courlander  and  Eshughayi’s  ijpa  the  Tortoise 
and  other  Nigerian  tales25.  Johnston  also  has  two 
collections  of  animal  folk  tales  —  The  Donkey,  the 
Hyena  and  other  stories49  and  The  Squirrel  and  the 
Lion50. 

The  collections  provide  a  wide  and  interesting  range 
of  tales  from  different  ethnic  groups,  especially  because 
we  sometimes  get  varying  versions  of  some  ‘pourquoi’ 
tales  and  cumulative  tales.  Some  of  the  pourquoi 
tales  explain  the  origins  of  a  traditional  saying  such' 
as  ‘Olomu’s  Rush  Rat’  in  Ijapa,  the  Tortoise  or  some 
natural  and  societal  phenomena,  such  as  why  the  sky 
is  so  far  away  from  the  earth,  why  the  lizard  is  often 
seen  in  the  village  while  the  hyena  no  longer  lives 
there,  or  why  man  has  a  spinal  column. 

In  another  category  are  the  ijapa  tales,  much  like 
the  Ghanaian  ‘Anansesen’  the  story-telling  art  which 
has  grown  around  Ananse  the  spider.  In  such  tales, 
according  to  Courlander,  ijapa  is  shown  as  ‘shrewd, 
conniving,  greedy,  indolent,  unreliable,  ambitious,  ex- 
hibitionistic,  predictable,  aggressive,  generally  propos- 
terous  and  sometimes  stupid.’  Achebe  in  The  Drum3 
shows  Mbe,  the  ancestor  of  all  tortoises  exhibiting 
most  of  these  traits  as  he  craftily  extorts  a  magical 
drum  from  the  spirits.  Through  his  greed  and  arro¬ 
gance  he  loses  the  drum  and  his  brief  kingship  of 


the  animals  and  earns  a  good  beating  from  masked 
spirits. 

One  traditional  tale  with  human  characters  is  a 
Yoruba  dilemma  tale  To  see  or  to  Walk28  retold  by 
Brown  in  the  A.U.P.  All  African  Reader’s  Series.  In  it, 
the  hero  is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  regaining  his 
sight  or  his  legs  by  helping  either  an  endangered  hen, 
or  the  preying  hawk.  Ekwensi,  in  the  title  story  of  The 
Rainmaker  and  other  stories39,  tells  a  tale  of  a  little 
Yoruba  boy  who  commits  an  abomination  by  using  his 
art  of  rainmaking  to  cause  a  downpour  on  the  Oba’s 
coronation  day.  The  traditional  norm  of  the  male/ 
female  relationship  is  reflected  in  the  Igbo  foik  tale, 
“The  first  Woman  to  say  Dim”  in  Ijapa  the  Tortoise. 
The  object  which  had  “the  magic  to  make  a  woman 
do  what  she  does  not  want  to  do”  that  is,  call  her 
husband  “Dim”  (My  Husband)  was  neither  a  huge 
snake  nor  a  raging  river  but  fire  lapping  at  her  clothes. 

Stories  of  epic  heroes  and  heroines  also  provide 
material  for  the  plots.  Such  are  Abiri’s  Moremi,  an  Epic 
of  Feminine  Heroism1  and  Ingawa’s  The  Adventures  of 
Iliya  Dam  Maikarfi46.  The  Adventures  of  Sultan  Attah- 
hiru  and  his  Brave  Fight  against  the  British55  celebrates 
a  more  modern  hero. 

Apart  from  these  straight  retellings  of  the  stories, 
folk  tales  are  also  woven  into  other  genres  such  as 
realistic  tales.  Examples  of  these  are  the  story  of 
Madola  in  Tambri,75  the  riverine  folk  tales  of  Bukwe 
the  monkey  and  Kaiza  and  the  Marni  water  in  Tambari 
in  Dukana.76  Achebe’s  more  adept  incorporation  of  the 
folk  tale  about  the  little  bird  in  Chike  and  the  River2 
underscores  the  theme  of  self-awareness  and  personal 
fulfilment  on  the  part  of  the  young  protagonist. 
Similarly,  the  traditional  tale  of  the  singing  skull  in 
Zandi  and  the  Wonderul  Pillow24  adds  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  exploits  of  Zandi,  the  humpback  in  his  world 
of  fantasy. 

(b)  Fantasy 

There  is  a  dearth  of  Nigerian  books  for  children  in 
this  genre,  a  point  whiich  was  highlighted  in  a 
previous  study.60  Tales  of  strange  and  curious  worlds 
or  imaginary  kingdoms  and  animal  and  human 
characters  with  magical  powers  are  found  only  in  the 
works  of  a  few  writers  such  as  Kola  Onadipe:  (Koku 
Baboni,67  The  Magic  Land  of  the  Shadows71  and  Sugar 
Girl;68  Cyprian  Ekwensi  Samankwe  in  the  strange 
Forest;34  Iroaganachi  —  A  fight  for  Honey47  and  Zandi 
and  the  Wonderful  Pillow). 

In  Onadipe  and  Ekwensi’s  works  there  is  a  mixture 
of  fantasy  and  reality,  with  the  latter  providing  a  firm 
anchor  for  the  elements  of  fantasy.  Iroganachi’s  animal- 
fantasy  A  fight  for  Honey  is  a  fable-like  tale  of  how 
a  proud  lion  was  taught  a  hard  lesson  by  the  bees 
when  he  tried  to  intimidate  them  into  letting  him  have 
their  honey.  In  Chukwuka’s  book  Zandi  and  the 
Wonderful  Pillow,  we  read  a  poignant  tale  of  a  hump 
backed  boy’s  experience  in  the  Evil  Forest,  where 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  land,  he  was  sent. 
Rosemary  Anizoba’s  The  Adventures  of  Mbukwe,  the 
frog19  is  a  pure  animal  fantasy  about  the  riendship 
between  a  young  boy,  Chike  and  Mbukwe,  the  frog. 
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The  latter’s  attempts  to  become  Westernised  by  getting 
an  education,  securing  and  retaining  a  job  in  Lagos 
provide  many  amusing  incidents. 

To  date  no  indigenous  science  fiction  for  children 
has  been  identified  in  any  study,  neither  have  there 
been  fantasies  based  on  the  world  of  toys  and  dolls. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  the  current  level  of 
scientific  and  technological  advancement  in  the 
society.  Such  stories  will  come  as  the  society  becomes 
more  and  more  Westernised  and  industrialised. 

(c)  Realistic  stories 

In  the  area  of  realistic  stories  there  is  a  wealth  of 
books  dealing  with  life  within  the  traditional  and  the 
modern  family  and  the  wider  society.  A  well-loved  one 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  classic  is  Mabel  Segun’s 
My  Father’s  Daughter, 73  an  autobiographical  story  of 
a  young  girl’s  life  as  a  priest’s  daughter  in  a  little 
Yoruba  village  in  the  early  colonial  days.  The  Wisdom 
of  Mallam  Faruku,  the  second  story  in  The  Kid¬ 
nappers80  is  a  northern  based  story  about  how  a 
renowned  Islamic  scholar  determines  which  of  a 
father’s  two  sons  should  be  the  heir.  Ten  in  the  Family56 
by  A.  Nwakoby  deals  with  the  story  of  a  large  Igbo 
family,  struggling  to  survive  in  modern  Nigeria,  the 
parents’  self  denial  and  the  consequent  successes  and 
failure. 

There  are  numerous  stories  dealing  with  children 
coming  to  grips  with  the  demands  of  the  wider  society. 
The  Boy  Slave70  by  Onadipe  deals  with  an  only  son 
sold  into  Arab  slavery.  Its  sequel  is  The  Return  of 
Shettima.72  The  Twins  of  the  Rain  Forest77  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  bravery  and  non-conformist  attitude 
of  a  young  man,  Oshare,  saved  his  twin  brothers 
whom  tradition  demanded  should  be  set  adrift  on 
the  Niger. 

The  stories  about  life  in  modern  Nigeria  are  such 
stories  as  Coal  Camp  Boy30  which  recounts  how  a 
much-depleted  Igbo  coal  mining  family  returns  to  the 
ruins  of  their  house  after  the  1967-70  civil  war.  “Nothing 
50  sweet”  in  The  Torn  Veil  and  other  stories48  is  the 
story  of  a  young  girl’s  stubborn  refusal  to  marry  an 
Did  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  in  childhood. 

Adventure  stories  such  as  Akpan  and  the  Smug- 
lers.78  The  Drummer  Boy,36  Proessor  Q’s  Secret,82 
uiu  Rock.32  Chike  and  the  River  and  More  Tales  out 
Df  School58  explore  the  familiar  motif  of  young  children 
:racking  down  adult  criminals  —  mainly  smugglers, 
Jobbers  and  kidnappers. 

School  stories  also  form  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
'ealistic  stories  far  children.  Anezi  Okoro  has  a 
substantial  number  of  these:  The  Village  School,65  New 
3room  at  Amanzu63  and  The  Village  Headmaster.65 
Michaell  Crowder  in  collaboration  with  different 
luthors  from  different  parts  of  Nigeria  has  also  written 
i  series:  Eze  goes  to  School,59  Akin  goes  to  School10 
md  Sanl  goes  to  School.26  They  all  deal  with  the 
©current  theme  of  a  young  child’s  struggles  to  get 
»  Western  education  in  spite  of  financial  constraints 
md  sometimes  unappreciative  adults.  One  of  the 
nost  prolific  Nigerian  writers  of  children’s  stories 
Cyprian  Ekwensi,  also  has  some  titles  in  this  narrative 


mode.  His  Trouble  in  form  Six40  is  a  realistic  story  of 
a  teenage  boy  in  conflict  with  the  adult  world,  typified 
by  the  school  authorities. 

(d)  Historical  fiction  and  Information  Books. 

These  were  put  by  Wagner79  as  constituting  about 
5%  of  books  published  in  Nigeria  by  1974.  Most  of 
these  are  stories  of  the  old  world  dealing  with  inter¬ 
ethnic  wars,  slavery  in  West  Africa  and  the  Arab  world 
and  the  pre-colonial  days.  In  this  sample,  it  is  bio¬ 
graphies  written  by  Akinlade,  Delano  and  numerous 
writers  in  the  Longman’s  Makers  of  African  History 
series  which  make  up  the  largest  number.  Such  figures 
of  history  are  Ajayi  the  Bishop,13  Oluyole  the  Baso- 
run,14  Shehu  Usman  dan  Fodio,15  Josiah  Ransome 
Kuti ,27  Jaia  of  Opobo,18  Olaudah  Equiano,52  Emotan 
and  Kings  of  Benin.66  Muffet’s  The  Story  of  Sultan 
Attahiru  I  and  his  Brave  Fight  against  the  British  in 
1903  cited  by  Ellis,  as  an  example  of  the  ‘aggressively 
nationalistic  tendencies’  of  books  published  by  A.U.P. 
(Nigeria)  can  in  fact  barely  pass  as  historical  fiction. 
It  suffers  from  an  unimaginative  use  of  historical 
sources,  citing  too  many  dates  and  direct  quotations 
from  supporting  documents. 

Apart  from  these  biographies,  Akinlade11. 12  and 
Aqwu7. 8  also  have  a  series  on  biblical  figures.  The 
didactic  intent  overrides  the  other  literary  qualities  of 
the  stories. 

At  present  there  are  very  few  books  available  locally 
which  are  special  interest  books,  for  example,  on 
sports,  hobbies,  how-to-do  and  career  choice. 

2  Plot  quality  and  Narrative  technique 
Needless  to  say,  the  plots  are  of  varying  quality  and 
type.  With  traditional  stories  we  have  retellings  which 
show  freshness,  vividness  and  authenticity  to  the  oral 
tradition  such  as  Achebe’s  versions  of  Igbo  folk  tales 
and  Courlanders  Ijapa  the  tortoise.  Kemi  Morgan  and 
Kunle  Akinsemoyin  use  the  traditional  warming  up 
formula  of  the  story-telling  sessions.  Such  versions 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  Adedeji’s  simplified  Stories 
my  mother  told  me6  and  It  is  time  for  stories.5 

Most  of  the  realistic  and  fantasy  stories  use  the 
uncomplicated  linear  method  of  narration  often  found 
in  children’s  stories.  The  plots  are  kept  as  simple  as 
possible.  There  is  usually  an  omniscient  narrator 
except  in  such  stories  as  The  Boy  Slave  and  My 
Father’s  Daughter  which  are  told  in  the  first  person. 
Ruwam  Bagaja  uses  the  flashback  technique  in  which 
the  story  begins  with  how  a  professional  story  teller 
Koje  meets  Alhaji  Imam  who  tells  him  of  his  experience 
in  his  search  for  the  water  cure.  The  Passport  of 
Mallam  Ilia38  uses  a  more  complex  technique,  starting 
with  a  prologue  in  the  third  person,  the  body  of  the 
story  in  the  first  person,  and  reverting  to  the  third 
person  in  the  epilogue. 

Most  of  the  incidents  are  interrelated  and  credible. 
However  Ruwam  Bagaia  and  lali  Maikarfi  rely  exces¬ 
sively  on  coincidence  and  contrivance,  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  the  tales  of  the  wandering  raconteurs. 
The  plots  of  Anezi  Okoro’s  school  stories,  Segun’s 
My  Father’s  Daughter  and  Ade-Ajayi’s  Ade  —  Our 
Naughty  Little  Brother4  are  episodic. 
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This  survey  of  the  plots  of  some  of  the  titles 
shows  that  the  topics  dealt  with  are  universal  human 
problems  which  are  only  ‘Nigerian’  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  explored  within  the  context  of  the  Nigerian 
social  milieu. 

3  Themes 

In  writing  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  books, 
we  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  topics  are  universal, 
but  explored  within  local  frames  of  reference.  This 
statement  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  themes  of 
the  stories.  A  variety  of  these  are  handled  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success.  In  Patience  Thom’s  Audu’s 
Bicycle  and  Dancing  Mary,74  she  in  an  overtly  didactic 
way  encourages  parents  to  let  children  pursue  their 
talents,  however  socially  unacceptable.  Mary  finds 
someone  to  pay  for  her  dancing  lessons  and  she  of 
course  ends  up  in  Europe  and  America  as  a  famous 
dancer. 

Many  of  the  stories  promote  the  quality  of  honesty 
in  spite  of  all  the  odds,  especially  the  adventure  books. 
In  these,  the  common  motif  recurs  of  good  action^ 
being  rewarded  and  bad  actions  meeting  their  just 
desserts.  The  valued  societal  virtues  such  as  kindness, 
hospitality  and  deference  to  age  are  encouraged 
sometimes  in  too  overt  tones  as  in  some  of  the 
Ekwensi  books. 

The  attitude  to  traditional  beliefs  is  ambivalent,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  ways  being  extolled  in  some 
stories  as  The  Land  of  the  Crocodile’s  Teeth61  and 
sometimes  being  queried  in  such  tales  as  Twins  of 
the  Rain  Forest,  Koku  Baboni,  Hassan  and  the  Spirits 
and  ‘Nothing  So  Sweet.’  The  latter  values  are  such 
questionable  practices  as  twin  death,  child  betrothal 
and  belief  in  malevolent-spirits.  The  self-destructive 
and  unproductive  nature  of  revenge  is  explored  in 
Ekwensi’s  Passport  and  an  African  Night’s  Entertain¬ 
ments 

The  value  of  the  acquisition  of  a  Western  education 
is  prominent  in  the  school  stories.  Even  Akin,  the 
drummer  boy  in  a  book  of  the  same  name  eventually 
gives  up  his  freedom  as  a  wandering  but  talented 
singer  in  Lagos  to  go  to  Mr  Fletcher’s  Boys’  Forest 
Home.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  honest  boys 
in  the  adventure  stories,  who  break  up  gangs  are 
rewarded  with  scholarships.  Curiosity,  hard  work  and 
good  manners  are  encouraged.  So  are  resourcefulness 
and  inner  strength,  shown  for  example  by  lhanyi,  the 
coal  camp  boy.  In  Coal  Camp  Boy,  we  are  told,  ‘The 
bills  (had)  made  t(hem)  strong,  the  industries  showed 
them  how  to  make  their  own  life.’ 

The  traditional  folk  tales  follow  the  normal  functions 
of  the  oral  form,  which  is  to  entertain,  advise,  correct 
and  mould  society.  The  messages  are  clearly  stated  at 
the  end  of  the  stories  and  the  traditional  values  are 
extolled:  conformity  (Kigo  and  the  Bush  Spirits) 
gratitude  (The  Ungrateful  Hen);  and  humility  (How 
the  tortoise  captured  the  elephant).  These  tales  incul¬ 
cate  the  societal  values  such  as  bravery  and  strength 
in  men;  elegance,  kindness  and  sympathy  in  women; 
and  wisdom,  experience  and  respect  in  age. 


Some  of  the  themes  which  arise  from  Nigerian 
society’s  increasing  Westernisation  which  are  yet  to 
be  explored  concern  problems  of  ecology,  drug  abuse, 
increasing  alienation  between  old  and  young,  and  the 
perennial  problem  of  bridging  ethnic,  religious  and 
class  gaps  within  the  society. 

4  Setting 

It  is  in  this  aspect,  involving  the  location  of  the  stories, 
the  people’s  philosophy,  their  beliefs  about  birth,  death, 
sickness,  this  world  and  the  next,  that  the  cultural 
markers  become  most  explicit.  In  the  books  we  have 
examined  so  far,  all  these  features  predominate  and 
build  up  into  a  picture  of  the  traditional  and  modern 
Nigerian  society. 

An  example  is  the  use  of  place  names,  especially 
in  realistic  stories,  which  place  the  stories  either 
distinctively  in  the  north  or  south.  Dorothy  Wimbush’s 
stories,  all  set  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
using  northern  place  names,  Muslim  names  and  tradi¬ 
tional  northern  occupations,  are  greatly  steeped  in  the 
Islamic  tradition.  Her  locations  are  usually  dry,  desert 
places  in  which  there  is  an  almost  reverent  attitude  to 
water,  e.g.  The  Kidnappers.  The  traditional  occupations 
are  cattle  rearing  and  hunting.  Ekwensi’s  Passport  and 
An  African  Night’s  Entertainment  are  set  in  Mecca 
and  various  Fulani  villages  in  the  north.  Onadipe’s 
The  Boy  Slave,  The  Adventures  of  Souza69  and  The 
Return  of  Shettfma  are  all  set  in  the  north. 

The  stones  with  southern  locations  can  be  further 
divided  into  western,  eastern  and  riverine  stories.  In 
the  main,  each  writer  tends  to  write  about  the  areas 
he  knows  of  best.  Thus  Achebe’s  stories  are  mainly 
based  in  the  east,  Tsaro  Wiwa’s  and  Uwemedimo’s  in 
the  riverine  and  Cross  River  areas.  The  traditional 
occupation  of  fishing  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
stories.  In  these  eastern  stories,  the  river  Niger  tends 
to  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  characters,  serving 
as  a  strong  force  of  attraction  to  characters  like  Chike 
in  Chike  and  the  Niger  and  Febechi  in  Febechi  and 
the  Niger.62 

Ekwensi  and  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree,  Onadipe 
seem  to  be  the  only  writers  whose  stories  have 
settings  all  over  the  country.  Ekwensi’s  The  Drummer 
Boy  and  Trouble  in  form  Six  are  mainly  set  in  pre¬ 
independence  Lagos.  The  Samankwe  stories  can  also 
be  placed  as  southern  stories  even  when  specific  place 
names  are  not  mentioned. 

Again  we  have  to  make  distinctions  among  the 
beliefs  of  the  different  ethnic  groups.  In  the  northern 
tales  there  are  strong  echoes  of  a  complete  reliance 
on  the  will  and  judgement  of  Allah,  although  there 
is  also  evidence  of  resilient  local  customs  such  as 
the  ‘Accusing’  ceremony  in  The  Kidnappers,  the 
Sanchi’  fight  in  The  Passport  of  Mallam  Ilia  and  the 
spirits  and  monsters  in  The  Adventures  of  Ilia  Maikarfi. 

In  the  southern  based  stories,  we  find  incidents 
woven  around  the  new  yam  festival,  beliefs  in  markets 
being  run  by  forest  spirits  —  Zandi  p.  33,  the  importance 
of  the  village  square  in  the  life  of  the  community  — 
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Unoma  p.  4,  the  masquerades,  the  initiation  rites 

protection  by  remote  and  immediate  ancestors _ 

Samankwe  in  the  Strange  Forest,  and  belief  in  ‘Abiku’ 
or  ‘Ogbanje’  —  the  child  born  to  die. 

Also  noticeable  is  an  intolerance  of  the  unusual  in 
nature  such  as  twin  births  or  deformities.  Other 
interesting  aspects  are  the  patterns  of  living  within 
the  extended  family  which  is  shown  in  human  settings, 
and  animal  life  —  Spider’s  Land  p.  14,  and  also  the 
practice  of  polygamy  with  its  attendant  jealousy. 

5-Characterisation 

The  major  characters  in  the  stories  are  identifiable  as 
Nigerians  from  their  names,  their  habitat  and  their 
beliefs  and  attitudes.  The  authors  show  varying  degrees 
of  expertise  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  — 
both  animal  and  human.  Again  the  characters  can  be 
placed  as  either  southern  or  northern  in  origin  and 
the  young  ones  (depending  on  the  genre)  behave  verv 
much  like  typical  Nigerian  children,  responding  to 
situations  within  and  outside  the  family.  In  this  respect 
they  are  no  different  from  children  in  other  societies. 
They  play  tricks  on  each  other  and  adults.  They  show 
courage  and  refusal  to  conform  blindly  like  Oshare  in 
Twins  of  the  Rain  Forest,  resilience  like  lhanyi  in  Coal 
Camp  Boy,  curiosity  like  Bayo  in  More  Tales  out  of 
School,  and  a  sense  of  humour. 

The  villains  in  the  adventure  books  are  cast  in  the 
traditional  way.  They  are  usually  very  cruel,  horrible 
looking  and  sport  one  deformity  or  another.  Examples 
are  one-eyed  Sunday  in  Akpan  and  the  Smugglers, 
Jato  in  The  Kidnappers  and  Big  Cigar  in  More  Tales 
Out  of  School.57  Like  Mr  Silas  in  Chike  and  The  River 
they  are  ‘Wayo’  men,  smooth,  fast  and  living  above 
their  means.  In  effect  the  adult  characters  do  not 
always  come  over  as  mature,  honest  and  showing  a 
sense  of  propriety.  For  example  Mama  Bimpe  in  My 
Father’s  Daughter,  is  a  termagant  who  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  lya  Egbe  and  the  protagonist’s  mother. 

An  assortment  of  foreign  characters  occur  in  the 
occasional  incident,  usually  representing  the  colonial 
authority.  Some  are  idealists  like  Mr  Fletcher  who 
founded  a  rehabilitation  centre  for  boys  (The  Drummer 
Boy),  Mr  Dewar  the  school  supervisor  in  The  Village 
Headmaster  or  representatives  of  the  old  trading 
companies.  On  the  whole  they  play  a  wholesome  role, 
interceding  in  ethnic  wranglings  and  running  vital 
services. 

The  symbolic  characters  have  more  explicit  cultural 
markers,  for  example,  the  old  people  represent  wisdom, 
experience  and  supernatural  powers.  A  familiar  motif 
in  many  of  the  traditional  tales  and  fantasy  is  that  of 
help  coming  to  the  protagonist  by  way  of  a  ragged, 
unsightly  old  woman  whom  he  had  not  spurned.  The 
River  Niger,  too,  plays  this  symbolic  role,  standing  for 
majestic  strength,  continuity,  and  a  force  of  attraction. 

In  the  traditional  folk  tales,  the  animal  characters 
act  true  to  type.  The  tortoise  represents  worldly 
wisdom  and  cunning;  the  elephant  —  strength,  humility 
but  naivete,  and  the  lion,  arrogant  strength.  In  the 
longer  retellings  of  some  stories,  the  characterisation 
is  more  detailed  than  is  normal  for  folk  tales  e.g.  The 


Drum  and  A  Fight  for  Honey.  The  epic  stories  also 
show  characters  who  are  larger  than  life,  engaging  in 
incredible  exploits  which  are  in  keeping  with  the 
genre. 

The  roundness  of  these  characters  is  part  of  the 
literary  quality  which  sets  these  books  apart  from  the 
supplementary  readers. 

6  Language 

Our  concern  in  this  section  is  whether  the  language 
in  the  books  truly  reflects  the  society  from  which  they 
spring.  (The  readability  levels  of  the  books  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  language  to  the  target  audience 
are  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this  study.) 

The  authors  of  most  of  the  books  we  have  examined 
here  show  a  great  versatility  in  the  idiomatic  use  of 
the  English  language  and  at  the  same  time  catch  the 
local  flavour  of  the  indigenous  languages.  They  often 
reflect  the  speech  rhythms  in  the  narration  and  the 
dialogue  through  a  variety  of  modes.  Some  of  these 
are  the  wise  sayings,  songs,  transliteration  from  the 
local  languages,  pidgin,  the  indigenous  languages  and 
local  schoolboy  slang. 

Courlander  is  specially  successful  in  reflecting  the 
speech  rhythms  of  the  Yoruba  language.  Thus  in  Ijapa 
the  tortoise  Ekun  and  Opolo  are  said  to  be  two  friends 
‘who  drink  from  the  same  gourd’  p.  20  Olode  the 
hunter’s  ‘poverty  fell  away  from  him’  p.  86  and  Ijapa 
was  told  ‘your  story  has  no  leg  to  hold  it  up’.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  ‘people  wore  their  beauty  as  they 
wore  clothes’  p.  124.  Ekwensi  achieves  the  same 
effect  in  The  Passport  of  Mallam  Ilia.  For  example 
Zainobe,  the  beautiful  Fulani  girl  talks  of  herself  in 
the  local  idiom  as  ‘a  cloth  in  the  market  place  that 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder’.  Similarly,  in  cursing  the 
drought-stricken  land,  the  tortoise  in  The  Drum  says 
it  is  land  ‘that’s  only  fit  for  Anunu  the  bird  to  dance 
upon.  Shame,  Four  Hundred  shame  on  you.’ 

Proverbs  are  used  in  the  traditional  way  to  comment 
on  incidents  and  behaviour  in  an  incisive  way.  As  the 
Igbos  say  ‘Proverbs  are  the  palm  oil  with  which  words 
are  eaten’,  and  the  Yorubas,  ‘a  proverb  is  the  horse 
of  lost  words’.  Most  often  the  proverbs  are  used  by 
the  cider  characters  to  comment  on  situations  in  the 
stories.  Examples  are  in  Courlander.  ‘A  bearded  man 
died  in  the  fire  and  you  are  asking  what  happened 
to  his  beard’  p.  63  and  Chike’s  adaptation  of  the  local 
Igbo  proverb,  ‘It  is  bad  that  a  man  who  has  swum  in 
the  great  river  Niger  should  be  drowned  in  its  tributary.’ 

p.  26. 

Songs  are  used  functionally  in  the  society  to  comment 
on  a  situation,  voice  a  complaint  or  criticise  a  person, 
no  matter  how  high  or  low.  This  occurs  with  great 
success  in  ‘Olomu’s  bush  rat’  and  the  song  of  the 
dancing  girls  in  Tambari  in  Dukama,  p.  97. 

Dude  our  patron 
Oh,  he’s  a  fine  man 
He’s  a  fine  man 
He  loves  his  bicycle 
More  than  his  wife 
More  than  his  wife. 

Such  songs  are  improvised  as  the  occasion  demands. 
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Transliterations  from  the  local  languages  echo  the 
vernacular  vocabulary  and  word  groupings,  i-or 
example,  the  monkey’s  oath  in  Tambari  ‘Let  the 
heavens  kiss  the  earth  and  darkness  .  .  .  bury  all’, 
p.  27.  The  address  form  to  the  Sheikh  in  The  Boy  Slave 
also  echoes  the  Hausa  form.  ‘Our  Lord  and  master, 
Sheikh  Maitama,  the  lion  of  the  desert ...  the  man 
who  obeys  no  man,  over  whom  no  one  but  Allah 
has  control’  p.  24.  The  traditional  cry  of  despair  or 
anguish  is  also  reflected  in  many  of  the  stories  for 
example  ‘Nne  (My  mother)  I  am  dead’  in  Chike. 

Songs,  full  of  utterances  or  isolated  words  in  the 
indigenous  languages  are  used  with  or  without  trans- 
lations.  Instances  of  these  are  in  the  refrains  of  the 
traditional  folk  tales  as  in  The  Drum,  and  the  middle- 
aged  woman’s  moan  in  My  Father’s  Daughter,  p.  9. 

Pidgin,  is  an  important  popular  speech  resource  in 
Nigeria,  very  useful  for  communication  across  language 
barriers  and  for  establishing  intimacy  and  informality 
in  relationships.  It  is  used  authentically  in  the  stories, 
especially  by  members  of  the  lower  class  —  the  money 
doubler  in  Chike  and  the  River  and  such  characters  in 
the  Samankwe  and  Tambari  stories.  Pidgin  is  specially 
effective  in  the  brief,  vivid  and  incisive  ways  in  which 
ideas  are  couched  in  it.  For  example,  a  miserly  trader 
in  Chikwe  and  the  River  is  referred  to  as  ‘Money-miss- 
road’  p.  36  and  the  money  doubler  says  of  Eekiel’s 
effrontery  ‘You  get  bold  face  to  come  my  house  and 
begin  talk  rubbish.’ 

School  slang  is  used  in  the  school  stories  for  authen¬ 
ticity.  Apart  from  nicknames  for  teachers,  other  pupils 
and  the  ever-present  cane,  other  aspects  of  school 
life  have  nicknames.  Thus  any  kind  of  trouble  with  the 
adults  is  referred  to  as  ‘landing  in  okro  soup’  and  the 
dining  room  is  the  ‘ghost  room’  as  in  Trouble  in  Form 
Six. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  many  of  these  books  is 
that  authors  provide  glossaries  of  ‘difficult’  words  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the  book.  Comprehension 
questions  are  also  provided.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  the  publisher’s  demands  because  they  have  an  eye 
on  the  wider  market  provided  by  the  use  of  the  books 
as  literature  texts. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

This  survey  of  Nigerian  children’s  books  has  focused 
on  the  literary  types  available  to  date.  These  are 
traditional  folk  tales,  fantasy,  realistic  stories,  historical 
fiction  and  information  books.  The  first  three  genres 
are  the  most  common,  although  not  all  the  sub¬ 
categories  in  each  group  are  represented.  The  topics 
and  themes  of  the  stories  are  of  universal  concern, 
although  these  are  explored  within  the  framework  of 
the  past  and  contemporary  society.  The  settings  which 
subsume  the  location,  time,  cosmology  and  practices 
are  distinctively  Nigerian,  whether  northern  or 
southern,.  All  the  books  examined  are  written  in 
English,  but  they  still  retain  the  flavour  of  the  local 
languages. 

There  is  still  great  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  books  produced  for  Nigerian 
children.  The  areas  of  special  need  are  science  fiction, 


information  books  and  special  interest  books.  We  have 
not  dealt  with  books  written  in  the  indigenous  langu¬ 
ages,  an  area  in  which  the  picture  is  even  more  bleak. 
It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  present 
growing  interest  in  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
books  for  Nigerian  children  needs  to  be  sustained  if 
Nigerian  children  are  to  be  helped  to  develop  their 
abiities,  individual  judgements,  sense  of  moral  and 
social  responsibility  and  thus  become  useful  members 
of  their  society. 
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Books  and  Disabled  Children: 

an  interview  with  Tordis  Orjasaeter  (Norway) 

Tordis  0rja$aeter,  writer  and  broadcaster  and  specialist  in  education  for  the  disabled  child, 
was  a  guesi  speaker  at  the  Children’s  Books  International  at  Boston  Public  Library  in  the 
U.S.A.  in  November  1981.  She  is  interviewed  here  by  Phyllis  Boyson  and  her  daughter,  Heidi 
Boyson,  a  teacher  of  disabled  children. 


PB:  Tordis,  would  you  like  to  give  us  some 
background  information  on  the  IBBY  Inter¬ 
national  Project,  ‘Books  and  the  Disabled’? 

T0:  We  want  all  children,  handicapped  or  not, 
to  be  able  to  share  exciting  experiences 
with  books  ...  to  enjoy  words  and  books. 
That  is  why  the  International  Board  on 
Books  for  Young  People  (IBBY)  arranged 
the  exhibit  at  Bologna  and  developed  the 
catalogue.  The  exhibition  and  catalogue 
are  the  results  of  co-operation  between  the 
Bologna  Book  Fair,  IBBY  and  the  Norweg¬ 
ian  Advanced  College  for  Special  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  project  includes  books  about 
disabled  children  and  books  for  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

PB:  What  strategies  and  resources  did  you 
use  in  gathering  and  choosing  the  books? 

T0:  We  wrote  to  all  of  the  National  sections 
of  IBBY,  and  twenty-six  answered.  Some  of 
the  IBBY  sections,  from  developing  count¬ 
ries,  informed  us  that  they  have  very  few 
children’s  books  at  all,  and  none  of  the 
kind  we  asked  for,  but  that  they  were  in 
great  need  of  such  books.  Some  other 
sections  sent  lists  of  textbooks,  probably 
because  they  had  no  books  at  all  specially 
made  for  handicapped  children.  We  con¬ 
fined  the  exhibition  to  books  published 
during  the  last  decades,  and  we  only  in¬ 
cluded  books  where  the  handicapped  pers¬ 
ons  are  children  or  young  people,  because 
we  wanted  to  give  possibilities  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  Furthermore,  we  limited  the  number 
of  books  included  in  the  exhibition  to  a 
maximum  of  two  hundred. 

PB:  How  did  you  manage  to  translate  all  of 
those  books? 

T0:  Students  from  the  college  translated  and 
helped  to  evaluate  them. 

PB:  What  criteria  for  evaluation  did  you  use? 


T0:  We  tried  to  use  books  which  we  hopec 
might  give  good  information,  possibilities 
for  identification,  and  valuable  literary  ex¬ 
periences.  We  tried  not  to  include  books 
where  the  principle  of  compensation  is  toe 
heavily  stressed.  That  is:  books  where  the 
handicapped  child  has  to  be  extraordinarily 
nice  or  clever  in  order  to  compensate  foi 
his  or  her  handicap,  nor  where  there  are 
sudden  miraculous  recoveries  or  where  the 
information  about  handicapped  children  is 
false.  We  also  tried  to  exclude  books 
where  the  handicapped  children  are  pre 
sented  without  personality  traits,  only  focus 
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ing  on  the  handicap.  The  most  common 
pitfall  is  to  concentrate  only  on  the  handi¬ 
cap  and  make  all  the  handicapped  children 
very  special.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  a 
child  with  a  handicap  is  first  and  foremost 
a  child,  only  with  a  handicap  in  addition. 
Children  who  have  the  same  handicap  are 
naturally  as  different  from  each  other  as  all 
children  are.  There  are  so  many  well- 
intentioned  books,  but  good  intentions  are 
not  enough. 

>B:  Have  you  tried  out  any  of  these  books 
with  children  as  yet? 

'0:  Sporadically  .  .  .  mostly  with  teachers  at 
the  college  where  they  would  share  their 
observations.  We’ll  continue  doing  more  of 
this. 

>B:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  some  more  feed¬ 
back  on  children’s  reactions  to  the  books 
.  .  .  whether  attitudes  or  images  of  the 
‘handicapped’  are  changed  by  them. 

IB:  When  I  conducted  my  research  on  books 
about  the  disabled,  in  the  USA,  I  had  some 
difficulty  getting  many  of  the  books  I  want¬ 
ed.  What  about  the  availability  of  these 
books  around  the  world? 

'0:  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult.  I  suggest 
writing  to  Marcia  Lord,  Book  Distribution 
Department,  UNESCO,  Paris,  France. 

>B:  Did  you  find  any  countries  that  were  the 
most  developed  in  the  area  of  ‘books  and 
the  disabled’  and  any  countries  that  seemed 
to  have  the  least  stereotypic  images  of  the 
disabled? 

'0:  Yes.  Japan  does  quite  a  lot  and  seems  to 
be  more  developed  in  this  area  .  . .  The 
USA  had  a  broader  view  than  most  .  .  .  the 
characters  were  less  stereotypic. 

>B:  The  production  of  books  in  this  area  in 
Japan  seems  to  be  related  to  the  positive 
attitude  in  their  culture  towards  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Children’s  books  reflect  cultural 
values.  I  remember  an  incident  in  1971 
when  several  Japanese  educators  were  up¬ 
set  about  a  particular  TV  version  of  two 
‘bad’  men  in  Plnnochio  who  were  depicted 
as  blind  and  physically  handicapped:  they 
did  not  want  this  image  of  the  handicapped 
for  the  Japanese  children  ...  it  conflicted 
with  their  cultural  values.  Other  cultures 
share  this  value  too.  There  are  many  chal¬ 
lenges  in  sharing  literature  cross-culturally! 


T0:  There  certainly  are  . . . 

PB:  Getting  back  to  the  ‘books  and  the  dis¬ 
abled’  project,  Heidi  found  certain  patterns 
and  tendencies  in  her  research  on  Americ¬ 
an  books. 

HB:  Yes.  For  instance,  there  were  more  boys 
than  girls  pictured  as  disabled;  physical 
disabilities  were  represented  more  than 
other  disabilities,  such  as  deafness,  blind¬ 
ness  or  confinement  to  a  wheelchair;  girls 
were  depicted  emotionally  disturbed;  and 
the  emphasis  was  mostly  on  the  handicap, 
not  on  the  person.  How  does  this  compare 
with  your  findings? 

T0:  Yes!  Yes!  I  had  very  similar  findings 
worldwide.  I  haven’t  had  time  yet  to  analyze 
the  material  thoroughly,  but  there  are  very 
evident  tendencies  concerning  what  kind 
of  handicaps  are  most  frequently  found  in 
books,  how  many  boys  and  how  many  girls 
are  afflicted  by  certain  handicaps  and  to 
what  extent  the  authors  document  personal 
experiences. 

HB:  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
images  of  the  handicapped  children  in 
these  books? 

T0:  As  in  your  study,  most  children’s  books 
about  handicapped  children  present  child¬ 
ren  with  physical  or  sensory  handicaps. 
There  are  more  boys  in  the  stories  —  many 
brave  and  clever  boys.  When  a  girl  is  the 
main  character,  the  book  usually  tells  more 
about  feelings,  human  relationships,  dis¬ 
appointments,  frustrations,  expectations  or 
lack  of  expectations  concerning  love  life 
.  . .  And  there  is  usually  considerable 
emphasis  on  personality  development.  Most 
frequently,  the  handicap  of  the  main  char¬ 
acter  is  a  very  grave  one,  such  as  being 
confined  in  a  wheel  chair.  Yet  these  books 
are  usually  without  sentimentality. 

We  meet  many  lonesome  children  —  many 
who  are  treated  as  mentally  deficient;  many 
who  are  pestered  by  too  much  uncalled-for 
attention.  A  boy  in  a  Japanese  book  said, 
‘Everybody  stares  at  me  when  I  go  out.  I 
don’t  like  it.’ 

We  meet  many  young  people  in  the  books 
with  sensory  handicaps,  especially  blind¬ 
ness,  and  in  most  cases  the  handicap  is 
serious.  There  are  far  more  blind  girls 
shown  than  blind  boys. 
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Phyllis  and  Heidi  Boyson  (left,  fop)  with  the  cast  of 
‘The  Story  of  Crow  Boy’,  Danbury,  U.S.A. 

HB:  What  about  books  about  deaf  children? 

T0:  These  reflect  the  audio-pedagogical 
theories:  in  many  the  children  only  lip  read; 
in  others  they  use  sign  language.  Deaf 
children  in  the  books  are  as  often  girls  as 
they  are  boys.  Many  of  the  titles  contain 
the  word  ‘silence’  and  confirm  the  belief 
that  deaf  children  live  in  total  silence.  We 
almost  never  read  about  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  are  partially  deaf. 

PB:  What  did  you  discover  about  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  mentally  retarded  children? 

T0:  Books  about  mentally  retarded  children 
are  fewer,  and  practically  all  the  mentally- 
retarded  children  in  these  books  are  small 
boys. 

PB:  What  about  the  ‘settings’  of  these  books: 
are  there  any  commonalities? 

T0:  Almost  ail  these  books  confine  themselves 
to  the  private  sphere  —  the  home,  the  small 
society.  Rarely  is  this  home  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  seen  in  relation  to  society  as  a  whole; 
rarely  is  the  handicap  and  its  effects  seen 
in  relation  to  society’s  aid,  or  lack  of  aid, 
and  its  priorities  in  general. 

PB:  And  the  authors  of  these  books? 

T0:  A  very  interesting  tendency  in  these  con¬ 
temporary  children’s  books  is  that  we  are 
now  getting  quite  a  few  authentic  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  books  where  young  people 
tell  about  themselves  in  their  own  words. 
They  tell  about  their  ailments,  treatment, 
relationship  with  others,  desires  and 
dreams  about  the  future.  Several  authors 
are  parents,  sisters  or  brothers  of  handi¬ 
capped  children,  using  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  love,  trying  to  tell  other 


children  about  how  it  can  be  for  a  family 
to  have  a  handicapped  sister,  brother,  son 
or  daughter.  In  many  of  the  books  about 
children  with  physical  or  sensory  handi¬ 
caps,  the  author’s  intentions,  quite  obvious¬ 
ly,  are  to  make  the  readers  identify  with 
these  children. 

PB:  Many  ordinary  children’s  books  can  be 
enjoyed  by  ‘handicapped’  children.  But 
there  is  also  a  need  for  books  especially 
created  for  specific  children,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children  as 
well  as  mentally  disabled  young  adults. 
What  did  your  worldwide  survey  reveal  in 
this  area  of  special  books  for  disabled 
children? 

T0:  Catalogues  and  book  lists  from  our  IBBY 
survey  show  that  books  produced  in  Braille 
are  mostly  books  for  adults.  We  also  have 
talking  books.  Since  recorders  and  cas¬ 
sette  players  have  come  into  daily  use  in 
many  countries,  blind  people  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  potential  reading  materi¬ 
als.  A  wide  choice  of  talking  books  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  children  to 
benefit  from  children’s  books.  Blind  child¬ 
ren  also  need  tactile  books  where  they  ex¬ 
perience  pictures  through  finger  tips,  stim¬ 
ulating  their  imagination  and  giving  them 
new  experiences.  Research  on  deaf  child¬ 
ren  shows  us  that  it  is  important  for  young 
deaf  children  to  learn  sign  language  as 
early  as  possible.  Although  parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  can  interpret  regular  books 
into  sign  language,  it  is  an  advantage  if 
they  have  the  books  with  illustrations  in 
sign  language.  There  are  very  few  such 
books  in  existence.  From  our  IBBY  re¬ 
search,  we  only  found  them  in  Finland, 
Iran,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  the  USA. 
In  the  Norwegian  book  Nora  and  the  Words 
what  the  deaf  girl  says  and  thinks  is  both 
in  sign  language  and  print.  The  beautiful 
American  Handtalk:  an  ABC  of  Finger 
Spelling  and  Sign  Language  gives  us  some 
information  about  this  special  language  as 
do  some  books  from  Iran  where  the  whole 
story  is  explained  in  sign  language.  These 
books  are  important  also  because  they 
contribute  to  the  spreading  of  information 
about  this  language  to  people  who  aren’t 
deaf  themselves. 
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Books  made  especially  for  mentally  retard¬ 
ed  children  are  few.  We  found  beautiful 
picture  books  made  in  Japan  and  the 
Netherlands  and  collections  of  verses  and 
songs  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

>B:  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  literat¬ 
ure  about  the  disabled  in  the  ’80s? 

'0:  Making  a  guess  concerning  literature  of 
of  this  kind,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  trend 
away  from  what  we  call  confession  literat¬ 
ure  towards  a  literature  of  revolt  —  reflect¬ 
ing  what  has  happened  within  disabled 
people’s  own  organizations:  disabled 
people  and  their  representatives  no  longer 
keep  quietly  and  modestly  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  they  present  their  demands  in  soc¬ 
iety. 

*B:  What  kinds  of  books  would  you  like  to  see 
in  the  future? 

■0:  I  would  like  to  see  more  books  especially 
made  for  the  handicapped,  and  to  see 
cross-cultural  collections  of  lullabies, 
rhymes,  and  picture  books  to  stimulate 
language  development.  If  there  was  only 
one  book  for  the  mentally  retarded,  it 
should  be  a  book  of  lullabies. 

We  need  books  containing  good  psycho¬ 
logical  descriptions  of  the  handicapped 
persons  as  one  of  the  main  characters  and 
books  where  handicapped  children  belong 
in  their  environment  as  naturally  as  other 
people  do.  Disabled  children  almost  never 
see  children  like  themselves  in  films,  on 
television  or  in  books,  unless  the  story 
specifically  concerns  handicapped  child¬ 
ren.  If  one  never  reads  about  anyone  like 
oneself  or  meets  anyone  on  TV  or  radio,  it 
is  a  sort  of  affirmation  that  one  is  not  good 
enough  or  does  not  belong  anywhere. 

My  hope  for  the  ’80s  is  that  disabled  child¬ 
ren  will  have  their  natural  place  in  the 
ordinary  children’s  books,  not  only  as  main 
characters  in  books  especially  about  them. 
However,  this  will  not  happen  until  disabled 
children  belong  naturally,  and  are  naturally 
accepted,  in  our  neighbourhoods,  just  like 
other  children. 

>B:  Tordis,  what  path  in  life  has  led  you  to 
‘books  and  disabled  children’  and  to  where 
you  are  today  in  your  thinking  and  dedi¬ 
cation? 

'0:  I  studied  psychology  and  sociology  and 


studied  children’s  reactions  to  theatre.  I 
have  a  handicapped  child  myself  who  is 
now  a  young  man.  In  about  1967  I  was 
asked  to  give  lectures  on  handicapped 
children  and  books.  Very  little  had  been 
done  at  the  time.  I  developed  a  speciality 
in  children’s  books  and  psychology. 

PB:  Your  personal  and  professional  experi¬ 
ences  are  reflected  in  your  deep  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  field  of  study.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  would  like  to  say  to  our  inter¬ 
national  friends  around  the  world? 

T0:  Yes.  I  would  like  them  to  know  what  it 
means  to  have  a  handicapped  child  —  sor¬ 
row.  You  feel  that  you  are  never  allowed  to 
die.  It  is  society’s  responsibility  to  make 
life  worthwhile.  We  need  the  co-existence 
of  both  the  disabled  and  the  able.  Some  of 
us  have  a  handicap,  some  of  us  have  not. 
It  is  important  that  we  get  acquainted  with 
each  other,  in  books  and  in  real  life. 
Whether  we  are  children  or  adults,  fiction 
can  be  an  inspiration  towards  gaining  new 
insights,  awareness  and  acceptance.  Dis¬ 
abled  people  help  the  rest  of  us  become 
more  human:  we  need  each  other. 
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Postscript:  from  the  classroom 

The  two  following  examples  of  children’s 
writing  stem  from  Heidi  Boyson’s  work  in  the 
classroom  teaching  literature  to  emotionally 
disturbed  and  ‘learning  disabled’  children. 
(Note:  ‘Learning  disabled  children’  is  roughly 
speaking  the  American  equivalent  of  the 
English  category  ‘children  with  special  learn¬ 
ing  difficulties’). 

(1)  Bobby  was  a  6^-year-old  boy  in  a 
school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  In 
December  1981  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  so  he  dictated  this  story.  A  month  later, 
however,  he  had  made  a  start  on  writing  and 
reading  some  of  his  own  ‘words’  and 
stories  . . . 

There  Once  Was  a  Person 

There  once  was  a  person  who  thought  too 
much.  Many  other  times,  there  once  was  a 
person  who  used  too  much  glue.  There  was 
a  person  who  used  no  glue  at  all  —  he 
thought  too  much.  Even  when  he  was  making 
an  art  project,  he  thought.  He  always  thought 
about,  . .  look  at  this  design,’  and  he 
thought  about  daydreaming,  about  being  a 
bird  flying  up  in  the  sky.  He  thought  about 
everything  that  he  could  think  about  that  was 
true;  he  thought  about  stories,  but  nothing 
worked  out  right.  People  at  the  library  said, 
‘That’s  not  a  very  good  story.  Elephants  can’t 
fly.’  He  came  up  with  the  best  story  this  time. 


Everybody  was  challenged  by  him.  Everybody 
liked  him  and  came  to  his  house  to  see  his 
stories.  Then  he  found  out  that  they  didn’t 
like  his  stories,  so  he  stopped  making  them 
‘Start  making  those  stories,’  the  mother  said. 
‘But  they  didn’t  like  them  at  the  other  library,’ 
he  said.  They  like  you  now  because  you’re 
making  better  stories,’  she  said.  So  he  wrote 
and  he  wrote  and  wrote  til  he  was  so  tired.  All 
the  people’s  houses  were  almost  filled  up  with 
books  that  he  wrote. 

(2)  Andy  was  a  12-year-old  student  in  a 
school  for  learning  disabled  children.  The 
following  poem  records  his  reaction  to  read¬ 
ing  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.  He  hopes  one 
day  to  be  a  writer,  if  he  can  find  a  publisher 

Anne  Frank’s  Life 

Once  there  was  a  woods  of  trees. 

People  discovered  it  one  day. 

They  started  clearing  it  out. 

Finally,  there  were  only  eight  left. 

None  could  relate  to  one  another. 

One  wanted  a  companion: 

The  tree  started  sharing  its  water. 

In  their  own  way  these  two  offerings  make 
a  modest,  but  important,  plea  on  behalf  o 
the  emotionally  disturbed  and  ‘learning  dis 
abled’  child:  the  need  for  recognition  anc 
acceptance;  and  the  need  for  a  cooperative 
environment  to  banish  isolation. 
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fcooks  and  Bilingual  Children: 
rwin  Languages 

ine  Merrill  Filstrup  (U  S  A.) 


sople  are  often  asked  what  five  or  ten  books 
ey  would  take  on  a  lifeboat  to  a  desert 
land.  My  children  are  on  a  desert  island,  in 
manner  of  speaking,  of  French  language  in 
i  English  sea.  There  by  their  parents’  design 
r  them  to  imbibe  a  second  language  from 
ibyhood.  The  plan  that,  as  anglophonic  New 
Drkers  we  would  bring  up  our  children  bi- 
igual,  derived  from  several  sources.  First  of 
I,  my  own  childhood  dream  of  near-native 
lency  in  a  foreign  language  was  something 
at  my  brother  and  I  had  never  quite  achiev- 
I  in  our  travels,  though  we  had  early  ac- 
J i red  a  love  for  the  French  language,  and 
:hieved  at  least  ‘survival  French’  in  our 
>riods  of  foreign  residence. 

Another  stimulus  was  our  admiration  for 
e  language  flexibility  of  students  at  the 
jheran  International  School  where  we  taught 
1969-71.  Half  of  the  students  even  negoti- 
ed  a  dual  curriculum  in  Persian  and  English, 
th,  apparently,  little  strain  and  lots  of  pers- 
lal  and  family  satisfaction.  How  fine  to  equip 
ir  children  linguistically  to  glide  from  their 
ital  culture  to  another. 

In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  early  technical 
erature  on  bilingualism  was  pessimistic, 
blowing  an  image  that  a  bilingual  was  an 
cher  with  two  arrows  on  his  bow,  American 
searchers  anticipated  all  kinds  of  trouble 
id  usually  found  it:  bilingual  children  were 
5hind  in  school,  retarded  in  intelligence,  and 
id  weak  or  disturbed  self-identities.  Little 
fort  was  made  in  these  early  studies  to 
:count  for  factors  like  socioeconomic  status 
id  educational  opportunity. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Wallace  Lambert  at  Mc- 
ill  University  in  Montreal,  set  out  to  investi- 
ate  the  ‘bilingual  deficit’,  with  a  mind  to 
aveloping  remedial  teaching  strategies.  To 
s  surprise,  Professor  Lambert’s  research 
lowed  that  French-English  bilingual  children 
:ored  significantly  ahead  of  monolinguals  on 
)th  verbal  and  nonverbal  measures  of  intelli¬ 


gence.  Studies  in  other  settings  have  con¬ 
firmed  his  theory  that  bilingual  children  are 
at  an  advantage,  particularly  with  regard  to 
an  aspect  of  creativity  known  as  flexible 
thinking.  This,  according  to  Peter  Homel,  a 
psycholinguist  at  New  York  University,  is  ‘the 
ability  to  see  various  aspects  of  a  subject,  to 
see  new  paths.  Bilingual  children  quickly 
realize  that  the  word  is  separate  from  the 
object  and  that  names  are  not  fixed  for  ob¬ 
jects.  This  may  enhance  the  child’s  cognitive 
ability’. 

Encouraged  by  contacts  with  bilingual  and 
trilingual  families,  we  determined  to  give  our 
children  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  second 
language  from  infancy.  The  requisites,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  from  experience  and  discussion,  were: 
(1)  a  working  knowledge  of  the  second 
ianguage;  (2)  willingness  to  consult,  and 
easy  access  to,  dictionaries;  (3)  an  active 
enjoyment  of  language;  (4)  someone  to  call 
on  for  help  with  awkward  idioms  and  usage; 
(5)  if  possible,  a  friend  or  babysitter  with 
whom  the  child  can  communicate  frequently 
in  the  ‘recessive’  tongue;  and  (6)  plenty  of 
attractive  books  in  the  second  language. 

Some  of  the  books  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  with  our  two  children  up  to  now  — 
at  2\  years  of  age  —  are  discussed  in  the 
remaining  section. 

They  like  picture  dictionaries  no  matter  how 
small  the  pictures,  and  are  more  apt  to  pore 
over  them  for  many  minutes  than  over  any 
other  type  of  book.  The  Cat  in  the  Hat  Diction¬ 
ary  in  French  (Random  House,  1964)  Rene 
Guillot’s  Images  et  Mots  (Larousse,  1970) 
and  Mon  Larousse  en  images  (Larousse, 
1956)  are  all  excellently  bound  and  printed 
and  ‘grow  with’  a  child.  Flipping  to  any  page 
of  any  one  of  the  three  a  child  will  find  an 
object,  action,  or  event  represented  that  is 
a-propos  of  his  or  her  life  at  the  moment. 

Though  literature-loving  parents  instinct¬ 
ively  focus  interest  on  high-caliber  literature 
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for  children,  the  low-cost  and  simpler  little 
products  are  not  to  be  scorned.  It  is  possible 
to  pick  them  up  at  a  wire-rack  sales  outlet, 
supermarket,  or  stationery  store  in  a  French- 
speaking  country.  Ours  were  gained  through 
the  housecleaning  of  a  Parisian  friend  whose 
son  had  outgrown  them.  Many  are  transla¬ 
tions,  for  instance  of  Golden  Books,  but  oth¬ 
ers  are  originals.  For  instance  French  children 
start  on  bands  dessinees  (comics)  at  a 
younger  age  than  do  Americans.  Ours  have 
memorized  their  favorite  among  the  lower- 
grade  books,  Walt  Disney’s  Oncle  Donald  et 
ses  neveux  (Deux  Coqs  d’Or).  We  also  have 
a  number  of  Babar  adventures  in  flimsy  part- 
of-story  editions  as  well  as  the  classic  Hach- 
ette  volumes.  None  can  be  read  without  ab¬ 
breviation  to  a  2J-year-old.  We  read  them  so 
often  that  I  have  developed  a  surtext  that 
scarcely  varies.  Babar’s  popularity  in  America 
makes  this  one  French  cultural  experience 
that  is  continually  reinforced  in  our  surround¬ 
ings —  by  the  stuffed  Babar  in  the  shop  win¬ 
dow  and  the  Babar-motif  greeting  cards  from 
grandma,  etc.  The  elephants’  behinds  be- 
wigged  with  tropical  foliage  and  painted  with 
eyes  —  Babar’s  stratagem  in  the  battle 
against  the  rhinos  —  was  the  first  bit  of  a 
book  the  twins  found  hilariously  funny,  with¬ 
out  any  prompting  on  my  part. 

Beatrix  Potter’s  L’Histoire  de  Pierre  Lapin, 
is  widely  available  in  English-speaking  count¬ 
ries  from  Frederick  Warne  Company.  The 
translation  is  a  classical  gem,  like  the  Gallic 
version  of  Le  Hibou  et  la  Poussiquette,  Ed¬ 
ward  Lear’s  ‘Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat’  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Francis  Steegmuller) .  The  sweet¬ 
hearts’  boat  is  painted  ‘jeune-canari’,  and 
their  money  is  rolled  up  —  to  rhyme  —  in  a 
‘lettre  de  credit’,  while  the  runcible  spoon  be¬ 
comes  a  ‘cuillere  peu  commun’  and  the 
newly-weds  dance  ‘au  clair  de  la  lune’.  The 
bilingual  book,  The  House  That  Jack  Built/ 
La  Maison  que  Jacques  a  Bati,  is  also  most 
effective,  principally  because  of  Antonio 
Frasconi’s  woodcuts  illustrating  the  maiden 
all  forlorn,  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
and  other  highlights. 

Two  delightful  books  associating  objects 
with  their  names  are  the  small  aesthetically 
pleasing  square-format  books  Des  Fleurs  et 
des  Legumes  and  Chez  les  Grands  (Pere 


Castor  Flammarion)  in  which  each  object, 
flower,  or  food  item  is  framed  on  its  own 
page.  The  same  series  includes  six  other 
titles:  Chez  les  Petits,  Bon  Appetit,  Des  Betes 
Sauvages,  A  la  Cuisine,  A  la  Maison,  and 
Dans  les  Bois,  dans  Ses  Pres.  A  similar  work, 
identifying  double-spread  moth,  praying  mant¬ 
is,  grasshopper,  and  dragonfly  among  other 
insects  is  La  Bite  a  Bon  Dieu  by  W.  Dugan  ol 
the  ‘Albums  Bonne  Nuit’  from  Deux  Coqs 
d’Or.  Children,  as  soon  as  they  shriek  at  a 
butterfly  or  point  out  a  first  firefly,  are  ready  to 
respond  to  the  splendid  creatures  in  this  first 
science  book. 

Very  few  titles  for  pre-schoolers  (mostly 
dictionaries  and  Babars)  are  imported  and 
kept  in  stock  in  the  United  States  by  inter¬ 
national  book  dealers  like  Rizzioli’s  and  Cont¬ 
inental  Book  Company.  But  to  acquire  other 
French  books  is  a  bother,  an  expense,  and  a 
time-consuming  process.  The  surcharge  or 
special  ordering  a  book  from  a  New  York  City 
specialist  bookstore  can  run  as  high  as  $20  — 
nobody  is  set  up  to  do  it  expeditiously. 

Fortunately  for  Americans  there  are  excit 
ing  developments  in  picture-books  closer  ai 
hand,  with  dozens  of  laudable  indigenous 
publications  available  from  French  Canada 
Serving  as  a  guide  are  Notable  Canadiar 
Children’s  Books  1976  and  its  1978  Supple 
ment,  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Nat 
ionai  Library  of  Canada.  One  can  also  join  the 
Communication-Jeunesse and  receive  ‘Lurelu’ 
their  trimestrial  journal  on  Quebec’s  child 
ren’s  literature. 

French  Canadian  books  emphasize  whole 
some  virtues:  the  themes  of  family  unitedness 
cross-generational  amity,  the  need  to  temper 
modernity  with  tradition,  and  simple  pleasure 
taking  in  the  natural  scene  and  rhythms 
Drawings  are  often  naive  or  cartoonlike,  anc 
rendered  in  the  brightest  colors.  Nearly  al 
are  paperbacks  and  the  covers  too  are  lum 
inescent,  clearly  delineated,  and  striking 
Texts  are  chastened  to  an  admirable  simplic 
ity,  and  there  is  an  overall  positive  feeling  o 
experimentation  about  the  books.  French 
Canadian  children’s  literature  is  manifestly  ir 
its  pearly  youth,  and  the  books  are  fresh  anc 
of  high  interest. 

Preschool  books  from  Quebec  celebrate 
the  countryside,  even  in  contrast  to  the  city 
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heir  ancestor  is  Virginia  Burton’s  Little 
louse,  where  urban  noise  and  impersonality 
reep  up  on  a  lonely  little  house  and  nearly 
estroy  it.  In  the  nick  of  time  the  descendants 
f  its  builder  rescue  it  and  the  house  most 
ratefully  relaxes  into  the  countrified  setting 
had  formerly  despised.  In  Claude  Asselin’s 
e  Beau  Soleil  (Heritage,  1980),  however, 
le  sun’s  perspective  never  clouds.  He  pre- 
irs  the  green  countryside  to  the  city,  ‘parce 
u'il  y  a  peu  d’espace  et  que  tout  est  gris’; 
ut  he  shines  there  all  the  same,  because  he 
nows  it  makes  the  city  children  happy.  Lest 
lese  picture-book  evocations  of  nature  sound 
ke  anti-urban  tracts,  it  should  be  said  that 
ley  express  a  poetic  pantheism,  and  are  in- 
jsed  with  human  reassurement.  Others  from 
1  is  ten-book  series  are  equally  fine,  for  ex- 
mple  Asselin’s  endearing  goodnight  book 
n  Petit  Nuage  (Heritage,  1977).  In  Petit 
uage,  pillowy  cloud  and  gold  star  each  has 
s  hour  of  ascendancy  in  the  day.  Shyly  the 
oud  makes  friends,  and  they  watch  over  one 
nother  in  gently  symbiosis. 

In  Cleo,  by  Michele  Lapointe  and  Rene 
ioux  (Heritage,  1975),  a  frolicsome  cater- 
llar  is  beloved  by  others  because  he  is 
Derrantly  red.  Soon  Cleo  shoulders  his  bag, 
rawls  off,  and  eats  his  way  into  a  juicy  apple 
-and  trouble  —  far  from  home.  The  society 
green  caterpillars  follows  him  and  by  an 
pplication  of  tickle-torture  manage  to  put  a 
ertain  ‘vilain  Monsieur  Croque’  to  flight.  The 
lildren  like  to  track  down  Cleo  —  a  spot  of 
£d  among  the  throng  of  green.  As  an  adult  I 
njoy  seeing  the  different  way  a  stock  formula 
used  in  a  foreign  culture.  Whereas  an 
rnerican  might  achieve  plot  tension  by  mak- 
g  the  different  caterpillar  an  Ugly  Duckling- 
<e  outcast,  the  French  Canadian  author 
'ings  out  social  solidarity  and  the  integrating 
Dwer  of  community. 

Editions  Champlain,  the  French  bookseller 
Montreal,  managed  to  find  me  a  truck  book 
r  my  son.  Franpois  Ladouceur’s  Jules  le 
stit  Camion  Rouge  has  a  devil-may-care 
jcklet  who  challenges  a  fierce  locomotive 
i  race.  Jules’s  hood  pops  open  and  though 
3  brakes  his  four  wheels,  alas,  ‘PAF’  he  col- 
fes  head-on  with  his  competitor.  The  crack- 
d  is  narrated  from  the  truck’s  point  of  view, 
ith  Jules  dragged  off  to  the  service  station, 
here  he  is  cared  for  ‘du  mieux  qu’on  peut, 


sans  toutefois  pouvoir  reparer  tous  les 
degats’.  My  children  take  in  soberly  the 
moralite  that  one  ought  never  ‘jouer  avec  le 
danger’. 

La  Poulette  Grise  (Lemeac,  1973)  is  based 
on  an  old  chant  about  a  bevy  of  hens  who  lay 
eggs  in  odd  places  such  as  in  a  church,  in  an 
armoire,  or  in  the  quarter-moon.  Louise  Methe 
in  her  dramatically  textured  drawings  has 
colored  the  eggs  par  fantaisie,  too.  Emma 
and  Burton  use  the  rhymes  of  this  book  as  a 
shout-it-out  lesson  in  the  colors,  ‘C’est  la 
poulette  caille  qui  a  pondu  dans  la  paille’ 
being  their  favorite  couplet. 

The  scaled-down  Tundra  Books,  only  four 
inches  square,  are  bilingual  miniatures  with 
nothing  starchy  about  the  language.  In  A 
Toad/Un  Crapeau,  a  marshmallow  falls  white 
and  soft  —  and  toadlike  —  beside  Bugo’s 
log!  The  dachshund  in  A  Dog/Un  Chien  is 
‘longue  comme  deux  chiens’,  and  there’s  a 
squirrel  who  doesn’t  like  the  rain  to  spoil  his 
tail  in  An  Elephant/Un  Elephant,  and  a  mother 
who  says  ‘Pouf’  at  the  moth  in  her  clothes 
closet  in  A  Moth/Une  Mite.  These  French 
Canadian  books  are  all  reasonably  priced  at 
69  cents  each. 

For  French  children’s  songs  we  like  the 
Folkways’  Chantons  en  francais  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  and  Sing  Children  Sing,  Songs  of 
France  from  Caedmon.  More  contemporary 
French  children’s  recordings  have  in  com¬ 
mon  jazziness,  melodiousness,  and,  import¬ 
antly,  listenability  from  the  adult’s  vantage. 
Our  happiest  musical  discovery  is  the  six- 
volume,  wildly  fanciful  Chante  les  Mots  (RCA, 
A.  Colin  Bourrelier). 

Our  first  two  fairy  tales  are  on  a  group  of 
book-record  sets  of  juvenile  classics,  Collect¬ 
ion  Peluche,  from  Casterman:  Les  Trois  Petits 
Cochons  and  Perrault’s  Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge. 

By  way  of  a  non-book  grace  note  I  suggest 
boxed  games  of  Loto  from  Jeux  Nathan  (BP 
58,  75680  Paris  Cedex  14),  which  children 
have  fun  matching  before  they  can  play  by 
the  rules.  Our  set  is  called  Animaux  Familiers; 
among  the  eight  others  are  Fleurs  de  France, 
Oiseaux  du  Monde,  and  Cendrillon. 

Jane  Merrill  Filstrup  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Bronxville,  N.Y.,  with  publications  in  many  U.S.  maga¬ 
zines.  She  is  currently  completing  a  history  of  Franklin 
Book  Program  as  her  doctoral  dissertation. 
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The  genesis  of  taste:  visual  memory  and  style 
perception  in  a  pre-school  child  (age  1.0— 4.0) 

Maureen  and  Hugh  Crago  (Australia) 


How  does  taste  develop?  What  are  the  origins 
of  aesthetic  preferences?  How  soon  do  child¬ 
ren  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  an  artist  s 
style?  The  field  of  developmental  aesthetics 
is  still  in  its  early  days.  Not  so  long  ago  most 
scholars  would  have  assumed  either  that 
children  had  no  genuine  artistic  preferences 
or  that  what  preferences  they  possessed  were 
based  on  crude  criteria  and  were  unworthy  of 
serious  interest.  However,  partly  as  a  result  of 
Piaget’s  massive  enterprise,  there  now  exist 
a  number  of  attempts  to  produce  a  develop¬ 
mental  sequence  of  stages  through  which  it  is 
postulated  all  children  must  pass  in,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  arriving  at  a  concept  of  ‘style’  (Gard¬ 
ner,  1972). 

From  a  more  pedagogic  direction  have 
come  pieces  of  research  into  children’s  ‘pict¬ 
ure  preferences’,  with  the  implication  that  if 
we  knew  more  about  what  children  in  general 
like  we  would  be  better  able  to  suit  picture 
books  and  textbook  illustrations  to  their 
tastes.  In  practice  of  course,  publishing  of  art¬ 
work  for  children  has  been  little  informed  by 
research,  though  somewhat  influenced  (we 
suspect)  by  certain  commonly  held  but 
shakily  verifiable  assumptions  such  as  the 
importance  of  ‘simplicity’  in  illustrations  for 
very  young  children. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  number  of  detailed 
studies  of  how  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  pref¬ 
erences  develop  in  individual  children  over 
time.  Butler  (1980)  provides  data  of  this  type 
in  an  unsystematic  way,  with  a  literary  focus 
on  the  books  to  which  the  children  were  ex¬ 
posed  rather  than  on  the  exact  recording  of 
the  patterns  of  the  child’s  response.  Our  own 
work  (Crago  1979)  though  in  the  same  genre 
—  the  ‘parent  diary’  —  sought  to  reverse  this 
focus  and  by  so  doing  to  provide  the  first  full 
account  of  a  young  child’s  aesthetic,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  response  to  picture  books. 

From  1973-78,  we  conducted  an  intensive 
investigation  of  our  own  daughter’s  responses 


to  the  books  she  encountered  in  these  years 
(she  began  attending  school  at  4.6).  A  diary 
record  was  kept,  at  first  selective,  later  (after 
age  3.0)  comprehensive  and  based  on  hei 
book-influenced  play  and  conversation 
Though  the  primary  aim  was  to  record  verba 
responses,  significant  non-verbal  reactions 
were  also  noted.  Our  attempt  was  to  keep  the 
study  as  naturalistic  as  possible,  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  character  of  the 
investigation.  Most  books  read  were  selectee 
by  Anna;  others  were  at  our  suggestion.  She 
was  free  to  refuse  titles  we  offered,  anc 
frequently  did.  We  did  not  question  her  abou 
her  reactions  and  in  general  spoke  only  ir 
answer  to  a  question  or  comment  from  her 
so  that  the  remarks  we  recorded  were  norm 
ally  spontaneous  —  though  not,  of  course 
uninfluenced  at  a  more  global  level  by  ou 
own  attitudes,  our  level  of  articulateness,  anc 
our  interpersonal  styles  in  conversation. 

Anna  had  access  during  the  first  few  year:: 
of  her  life  to  a  wide  range  of  art  styles  anc 
formats,  largely  typical  of  what  artists,  pub 
lishers  and  libraries  have  made  current!; 
available.  Because  of  the  extent  of  her  bool 
experience,  however,  it  is  probable  that  sh< 
still  had  access  to  a  greater  variety  of  style: 
than  most  children,  so  it  seems  reasonable  t< 
treat  her  preferences  as  indicative  of  he 
personal  taste.  In  many  ways,  these  prefer 
ences  seem  to  confirm  much  received  doc 
trine  on  young  children’s  likes  and  dislikes 
we  have  a  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  sh< 
preferred  neatly  framed  pictures  to  ambigi 
ously  bounded  ones;  figures  of  humans  o 
animals  always  held  her  attention  much  mor< 
readily  than  landscapes  or  inanimate  objects 
Both  these  preferences  have  been  stated  t< 
be  typical  of  her  age  range  (see  Cass  1967 
ch.  2:  Smerdon  1976;  Groff  1977).  On  th< 
other  hand,  she  seemed  to  have  no  need  fo 
extremely  simplified  representations  in  he 
early  books,  nor  for  uncluttered  pages  witl 
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*w  focal  points,  nor  for  clear  outline  —  all  of 
'hich  have  also  been  claimed  to  be  neces- 
ary  for  preschoolers  (Cass,  p.  7).  Moreover, 
le  appeal  of  a  text  could  easily  override  her 
istaste  for  a  style  of  illustration,  and  even 
5ad  her  to  express  admiration  for  that  style, 
ler  preferences  were  not  absolute. 

isual  Memory  and  the  Perception  of  Style 

>s  research  has  found  to  be  true  for  most 
hildren  at  preschool  age,  Anna  seemed  to 
)cus  her  verbal  commentary  on  constituents 
f  pictures  rather  than  on  whole  pictures  — 
n  objects,  characters,  or  parts  of  pictures 
ather  than  on  the  entire  scene  represented. 

Lack  of  space  and  the  impossibility  of  col- 
ur  reproduction  here  preclude  a  detailed  dis- 
ussion  of  Anna’s  developing  taste,  but  some 
uggestive  observations  can  be  made.  For  ex- 
mple,  at  2  years  11  months  she  made  her 
rst  explicitly  appreciative  remark  about  an 
ntire  picture  —  the  colorful  illustration  on 
.27  of  Carol  Barker’s  King  Midas  and  the 
iolden  Touch,  a  picture  which  she  remem- 
ered  after  a  lapse  of  2  years  at  4.9  years, 
lore  interesting,  and  significant,  however, 
/as  the  fact  that  she  later  responded  similarly 
D  two  pictures  on  quite  different  themes  — 
iona  French’s  King  Tree  (Op.11)  and  pages 
2-13  of  Margaret  Mahy  and  Jenny  Williams’ 
k  Lion  in  the  Meadow.  Any  reader  with  ac- 
ess  to  these  three  pictures  will  see  that  it  is 
ssentially  their  colour  resemblance  and  their 
eneral  composition,  movement  and  tone 
/hich  link  them.  In  other  words,  Anna’s  res- 
onse  is  evidently  aesthetic,  and  we  must 
uspect  that  the  later  responses  are  being 
haped  by  that  early  experience  and  that  an 
deal  picture’  has  formed  in  her  mind  against 
/hich  later  illustrations  will  be  measured. 
Moreover,  the  preferred  color  tones  of  this 
rchetypal  picture  correspond  well  with 
mna’s  favorite  opening  (Op. 8)  in  the  sec- 
>nd  book  she  owned  at  11  months,  The 
^rates’  Tale.  It  certainly  appears  that  her 
olor  and  composition  preferences  date  from 
ery  early  and  they  remain  remarkably  con- 
istent  throughout  the  periods  our  records 
over. 

Another  interesting,  and  rather  curious, 
nk  in  Anna’s  mind  occurred  in  relation  to 
Dur  disparate  pictures  —  Poussin’s  ‘ Et  in 


Arcadia  Ego’  (Op. p.101  in  Robert  Hughes’ 
Heaven  and  Hell  in  Western  Art);  a  Guercino 
picture  on  the  same  theme  below  it;  and  (in 
Guy  Daniel’s  The  Bible  Story)  Cima’s  picture 
of  David  carrying  Goliath’s  severed  head 
(Plate  XIV)  and  De  la  Tour’s  ‘Mary  Magdel- 
ine’.  A  shadow  in  the  Poussin  picture  became 
for  Anna  a  ‘severed  head’  as  the  result  of  a 
complex  series  of  visual  associations  clearly 
traceable  between  the  four  pictures.  A  skull 
in  one  of  the  pictures  acted  as  the  initial  focus 
for  Anna,  and  her  scanning  of  the  Guercino 
picture  triggered  memory  associations  which 
resulted  in  her  imposing  on  the  Poussin  ele¬ 
ments  of  two  pictures  she  had  not  seen  for  a 
considerable  period.  Her  interpretation  of  a 
roughly  circular  shadow  as  ‘a  head  cut  off’ 
(not  as  a  wild  guess,  but  as  the  product  of  a 
specific  visual  memory  of  a  configuration  of 
images),  is  evidence  of  the  ability  of  key 
images  to  carry  with  them  considerable  port¬ 
ions  of  their  context. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  Anna’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  artistic  style  began  to  develop  during 
the  same  period.  In  her  second  year  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  sensitive  to  the  shared  content 
of  books  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats  which  feature 
the  same  boy  with  his  daschund.  At  three 
years,  however,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  she  appeared  to  respond  to  the  style  of 
an  illustration  of  a  cow  by  Peter  Spier  (in  To 
Market,  To  Market),  naming  it  as  ‘Hendrike’, 
the  name  of  another  cow  illustrated  by  Spier 
in  The  Cow  who  Fell  in  the  Canal,  a  book 
which  she  had  not  seen  for  some  8  months. 
More  surprising  still  perhaps  was  her  appar¬ 
ently  connecting  up  at  3.7  years  a  little  (ad¬ 
vertising)  drawing  by  Crockett  Johnson  (in 
the  front  of  Ruth  Krauss’s  A  Very  Special 
House)  with  his  drawing  of  Harold  and  the 
Purple  Crayon,  before  we  ourselves  were 
aware  that  Crockett  Johnson  was  responsible 
for  both  illustrations. 

We  do  not  advance  these  examples  (ex¬ 
pressed  by  Anna  in  terms  of  a  simple  identi¬ 
fication)  as  proof  of  style  sensitivity  proper: 
clearly  Anna  has  not  reached  Howard  Gard¬ 
ner’s  ‘first  stage  of  style  detection’:  ‘When  the 
child’s  sensitivities  to  persons  and  objects 
combine,  leading  to  awareness  that  a  person  s 
way  of  behaving  will  leave  recognisable  im¬ 
prints  on  his  creative  products’.  Though  we 
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had  often  explained  to  Anna  about  the  artists 
who  had  made  her  books,  and  pointed  out 
that  this  was,  for  example,  ‘another  book  by 
Maurice  Sendak’,  she  has  not  in  the  quoted 
examples  linked  an  artist’s  name  with  her 
recognition  of  similarities.  It  seems  probable 
that  she  was  perceiving  style  similarity  quite 
unconsciously. 

Conclusions 

It  is  little  wonder  if  previous  writers  on  the 
subject  have  not  sought  evidence  of  child¬ 
ren’s  aesthetic  preferences  before  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Our  own 
data  comprises  some  2,000  MS  pages  of 
records  in  all,  yet  the  amount  of  explicit  evid¬ 
ence  remains  very  small.  Without  records, 
how  much  would  we  ever  have  noticed? 

Anna  did  have  aesthetic  responses  that 
were  not  solely  tied  to  content.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  them  globally  rather  than  specifically, 
because  she  did  not  possess  the  vocabulary 
for  the  latter.  Her  preferences  were  for  com- 
position-and-color  combinations,  just  as  her 
basic  narrative  units  were  characters-in- 
action  rather  than  ‘characters’  or  ‘actions’ 
(Crago,  1979).  What  could  be  more  under¬ 
standable,  since  the  vocabulary  of  aesthetics 
is  a  set  of  abstractions;  in  practice  ‘color’ 
and  ‘composition’  do  not  exist  other  than  in 
combination. 

Underlying  both  Anna’s  preferences  and 
her  sense  of  style  was  her  ability  to  remember 
vividly  and  specifically  over  very  long  periods 
of  time.  Indeed  it  was  memory,  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  above,  which  led  her  to  state  ap¬ 
preciation.  In  this  the  power  of  early  book 
experience  to  form  later  responses  is  obvious. 
But  it  was  not  simple  repetition  of  eariier  ex¬ 
perience  which  was  in  evidence;  rather  in  the 
examples  of  visual  memory  cited,  it  was  a 
question  of  responding  to  a  synthesis  of 
earlier  stimuli.  Finally,  we  should  note  that 
almost  all  the  books  for  which  Anna  voiced 
explicit  preferences  were  not  actually  bor¬ 
rowed  by  her,  but  by  us  for  ourselves  or 
selected  by  her  from  our  shelves.  As  else¬ 
where,  it  was  the  novel  and  challenging  which 
spurred  her  to  articulate  appreciation  — 
albeit  an  appreciation  for  the  ‘familiar’  within 
that  novel  frame.  Our  findings  should  go 
some  way  towards  qualifying  the  view  that 


the  aesthetics  of  young  children  are  un¬ 
developed  (Smith,  1953)  and  best  served  by 
‘educationally’  simplified  styles  of  illustration. 
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goldilocks  among  the  micro-chips:  the 
educational  role  of  literature  in  a 
echnological  world. 

ex  Andrews  (U  K.) 


iis  article  is  an  abridgement  by  the  author  of  a 
iper  presented  to  the  Third  Triennial  World  Confer- 
lce  on  Education  of  the  World  Council  for  Curriculum 
id  Instruction  at  the  Development  Academy  of  the 
llllppines,  Tagaytay,  31st  December,  1980. 


Do  you  begin  to  see,  then,  what  kind  of  world 
we  are  creating?  ...  In  our  world  there  will  be 
no  emotions  except  fear,  rage,  triumph  and  self- 
abasement.  Everything  else  we  shall  destroy  — 
everything  .  .  .  We  have  cut  the  links  between 
child  and  parent,  and  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  woman  .  .  .  There  will  be  no 
love  except  the  love  of  Big  Brother.  There  will  be  no 
laughter,  except  the  laughter  of  triumph  over  a 
defeated  enemy.  There  will  be  no  art,  no  literature, 
no  science  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  distinction 
between  beauty  and  ugliness.  There  will  be  no 
curiosity,  no  enjoyment  of  the  process  of  life.  .  . 

George  Orwell  (Nineteen  Eighty-Four) 

there  still  a  role  for  imaginative  literature  in  our 
st-changing,  hard-headed  technological  world?  Has 
Dldilocks  any  longer  a  place  to  stand  among  the 
>mputers,  the  machinery  and  the  concrete  monoliths 
at  more  and  more  compose  the  landscape  of  the 
rentieth-century  child? 

For  readers  who  have  forgotten  the  story  of  Goldi- 
cks  and  the  Three  Bears  I’ll  give  a  brief  resume  of  it 
sfore  going  on  to  explore  the  questions  that  it 
ovoked  in  my  mind: 

A  little  girl,  Goldilocks,  discovers  a  house  in  a 
wood  belonging  to  three  bears  who  have  gone 
out  for  a  walk  while  their  breakfast  porridge  is 
cooling.  Being  a  curious  little  girl  she  knocks 
on  the  door  and  then  walks  in.  There  are  three 
bowls  of  porridge  on  the  table.  She  tries  the 
biggest  one,  but  it’s  too  hot;  then  she  tries  the 
middle-sized  bowl,  but  it’s  too  cold.  The  teeny- 
weeny’  bowl  of  porridge,  however,  is  just  right , 
so  she  eats  it  all  up! 

She  experiments  similarly  with  the  chairs:  finds 
the  big  chair  too  hard;  the  middle-sized  chair  too 
soft;  and  the  ‘teeny-weeny’  one  just  right  — so  she 
sits  on  it  (knocking  the  bottom  out  of  it  in  the 
process!). 

Going  upstairs  she  finds  three  beds.  And  again, 
the  biggest  bed  is  too  hard;  the  middle-sized  bed 
is  too  soft;  while  the  ‘teeny-weeny’  bed  is  just 
right.  So  she  lies  down  on  it  and  goes  to  sleep. 


(Unwisely,  you  may  think,  in  a  stranger’s  house  in 
the  middle  of  a  wood!) 

Inevitably  the  three  bears  return,  ready  for  their 
breakfast.  But  things  are  not  as  they  had  left 
them.  ‘Somebody’s  been  eating  my  porridge,’ 
Father  Bear  growls  loudly.  ‘And  somebody’s  been 
eating  my  porridge,’  says  Mother  Bear,  not  to  be 
outdone.  Baby  Bear  has  the  worst  of  it  ‘Some¬ 
body’s  been  eating  my  porridge —  and  they’ve 
eaten  it  all  up!’ 

The  bears’  perturbation  is  increased  when  they 
see  the  three  chairs  in  disarray,  and  they  decide 
they’d  better  inspect  the  upstairs.  'Somebody’s 
been  lying  on  my  bed,’  says  Father  Bear  (usually 
in  CAPITAL  LETTERS).  ‘And  someone’s  been 
lying  in  my  bed,’  says  Mother  Bear  a  little  less 
volubly.  Baby  Bear’s  find  is  the  most  exciting: 
‘Someone’s  been  lying  in  my  bed  —  and  she’s  still 
there!’  Amidst  all  this  hullabaloo  Goldilocks  wakes 
up,  somewhat  surprised  when  she  opens  her  eyes 
to  find  three  assorted  bears  confronting  her  with 
evident  feelings  of  animosity.  Thereupon,  showing 
great  presence  of  mind,  she  jumps  out  of  bed,  runs 
to  the  window,  and  leaps  out — never  to  be  seen 
again. 

That’s  the  story  in  essence.  There  have  been 
numerous  versions  of  it  over  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  and  the  ending  in  particular  takes  different  forms, 
in  some  of  which  Goldilocks  runs  home  to  her  mother, 
and  in  some  of  which  she  doesn’t:  But  I  wish  to 
leave  an  examination  of  the  variations  and  their  signi¬ 
ficance  aside  until  later,  and  concentrate  for  the 
moment  on  the  basic  story,  as  given. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  use  the  story  as  a  kind  of 
paradigm,  a  kind  of  symbolic  representation  of  our  own 
plight  in  this  modern  fast-developing  world.  The  human 
infant  (and  the  human  adult,  for  that  matter)  preparing 
to  launch  out  into  the  wider  world,  is,  like  Goldilocks, 
alone  in  the  woods  —  where  there  are  both  good  and 
interesting  prospects  and  some  big,  dangerous  bears. 
Curiosity  beckons  us  (as  it  does  Goldilocks  towards 
the  good  life  —  towards  shelter,  food  and  comfort. 
Unfortunately,  those  of  us  in  the  real  world  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  acquire  these  things  then  devote 
(unlike  Goldilocks)  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and 
ingenuity  (not  to  mention  resources)  to  holding  on  to 
them  securely.  Whereas  Goldilocks,  in  her  innocence, 
sits  rather  loosely  to  her  acquisitions,  we  so-called 
‘realists’  take  a  rather  more  tenacious  view  of  things: 
and  thus  it  comes  about  that  the  three  most  menacing 
bears  we  face  today  —  nourished  daily  not  by  porridge 
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but  by  fast-accelerating  technology  —  are  (1)  the  Arms 
Race,  2)  Inequality,  and  (3)  Regimentation.  Unlike 
Goldilocks  in  the  story  (whom  we  must  now  desert  for 
the  time  being)  the  Goldilocks  in  the  real  world  (or 
the  Maria,  the  Johann,  the  Ahmed  or  the  Narayanan) 
stands  a  fair  (or  rather  an  unfair)  chance  of  having 
his  or  her  life  cut  short  by  falling  victim  to  one  of 
the  three  menaces  just  listed.  First  the  Arms  Race. 
From  the  time  I  began  this  sentence  I’m  now  typing 
until  I  get  to  the  end  of  it  the  world  will  have  expended 
approximately  £100.000  on  armaments  and  preparations 
f0r  war  _  the  current  rate  of  expenditure  being 
roughly  £7,000  a  second,  worldwide.  And  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  in  th  United  Kingdom  revealed  that  54% 
of  the  population  sampled  expected  a  nuclear  war  to 
occur  during  their  lifetime.  Next,  Inequality.  The  Brandt 
Report  —  North-South — (a  programme  for  survival 
reminds  us,  if  we  needed  reminding,  that  while  the 
Northern  hemisphere  lives  in  relative  prosperity,  else¬ 
where 

In  the  poorest  countries  one  out  of  every  four 
children  dies  before  the  age  of  five;  one  fifth  or 
more  of  all  the  people  in  the  South  suffer  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition;  (and)  fifty  per  cent 
have  no  chance  to  become  literate,  (p.  32): 

The  third  menace,  Regimentation,  is  a  product  of 
our  mass  communication  media  by  which  we  daily 
brainwash  ourselves  into  uniformity  of  thought  and 
feeing,  p nd  steady  reinforcement  of  stereotypical 
attitudes  towards  ourselves  and  others.  Television  and 
radio  perpetually  assault  our  senses  with  the  current 
orthodoxies,  and  the  literate  minority  can  have  these 
reinforced  by  reference  to  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  more  centralized  and  censored  the  media,  of 
course,  the  more  this  tendency  to  regimentation  moves 
in  the  direction  of  totalitarianism.  Regimentation 
doesn’t,  in  itself,  destroy  life  (although  it  may  well 
impair  its  quality);  but  the  counterpart  of  the  unity  it 
seeks  to  create  within  societies  is  the  division  pro¬ 
moted  between  them.  And  xenophobia,  coupled  with 
inequality  and  an  arms  race,  is  destructive. 

Ironically  it  is  accelerating  technology,  which  ought 
to  be  the  Fairy  Godmother  of  development,  that  all  too 
often  proves  to  be  the  villain  —  not  only  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  Arms  Race,  the  Inequality  and  the  Regimen¬ 
tation  already  referred  to,  but  by  undermining  the 
organization  and  traditional  values  of  societies  where 
it  is  introduced  too  hastily,  and  by  tending  to  produce 
an  increasing  sense  of  anonymity,  alienation  and 
dehumanization.  Massive  faceless  tower-blocks  replac¬ 
ing  old  rows  of  terraced  housing  have  proved  a  failure, 
and  in  our  inner-city  areas  vandalism  and  petty  crime 
have  increased  rather  than  decreased  with  so-called 
‘modernization’. 

While  technological  advance  may  enable  us  to  buy 
computerized  cars  and  beefburgers  transistor  radios 
and  fish  and  chips  standardized  in  quality  throughout 
the  world,  both  East  and  West  suffer  from  the  culture 
shocks  introduced  by  accelerated  innovation.  Econo¬ 
mists  disagree  on  solutions,  but  the  late  E.  F. 
Schumacher’s  analysis  has  an  eminently  sane  ring  to 


it.  ‘It  is  quite  clear  (he  wrote)  that  a  way  of  lie  that 
bases  itself  on  materialism,  i.e.  on  permanent,  limitless 
expansionism  in  a  finite  environment  cannot  last  long, 
and  that  its  life  expectation  is  the  shorter  the  more 
successfully  it  pursues  its  expansionist  objectives’ 
(p.  123).  Schumacher  feared  the  steadily  accelerating 
drift  away  from  agriculture  believing  that  ‘we  should  be 
searching  for  policies  to  reconstruct  rural  culture,  to 
open  the  land  for  gainful  occupation  to  larger  numbers 
of  people’  rather  than  drastically  cutting  the  agricultural 
workforce.  A  principal  solution  proposed  by  Schu¬ 
macher  is,  of  course,  this  concept  of  ‘intermediate 
technology’  —  the  application,  roughly  speaking,  ol 
just  that  amount  of  machinery  and  technological 
innovation  which  will  substantially  improve  productivity 
while  maintaining  (rather  than  reducing)  full  employ 
ment.  In  demanding  what  he  calls  ‘technology  with  ? 
human  face’,  Schumacher  recognizes  a  probierr 
vividly  described  by  someone  else  in  the  words:  ‘Things 
are  in  the  saddle,  and  ride  mankind.’  If,  as  it  seems 
they  are  galloping  us  along  faster  than  we  can  cope 
how  can  we  put  mankind  back  in  the  saddle?  How  car 
we  ensure  that  values  take  precedence  over  facts 
that  facts  are  put  to  the  service  of  true  values? 

This,  says  Schumacher,  is  a  matter  for  education 
More  than  knowledge  and  technological  know-how 
education  should  be  concerned  with  wisdom,  witf 
‘making  our  lives  intelligible  to  us’.  Which  brings  ui 
back  to  literature.  From  time  immemorial  stories - 
later  preserved  as  ‘literature’  have  been  one  of  man 
kind’s  means  of  making  life  intelligible,  of  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  experience.  ‘Art  is  a  primar 
human  needi  (writes  David  Holbrook)  because  it  is  om 
of  the  chief  means  to  understanding  human  experience' 
And  the  American  educationist  Jerome  Bruner  recog 
nizes  this  need  in  the  technologically  advance* 
Western  world: 

In  a  culture  such  as  ours,  where  there  is  s< 
much  pressure  towards  uniformity  of  taste  in  ou 
mass  media  of  communication  ...  it  becomes  th' 
more  important  to  nurture  confident  intuition  in  th 
realm  of  literature  and  the  arts;  yet  (he  adds)  on 
finds  a  virtual  vacuum  on  this  topic  in  education? 
research. 

‘Literature’  as  an  art  form,  however,  is  more  tha 
‘literacy’.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  developin' 
world  ‘functional  literacy’  is  vital  for  facilitating  th 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  aptitudes  and  skills:  fact 
must  be  acquired,  and  reading  makes  them  accessible 
But  literacy  as  such  is  neutral;  it  remains  the  servar 
of  what  it  is  fed  with.  The  new  reader  may  be  urge 
by  ‘statistics’  and  chauvinistic  reading-matter  to  serv 
the  Arms  Race  or  military  adventurism.  He  may  b 
encouraged  by  authoritarian  ideological  or  dogm? 
ridden  material  to  accept  injustices  and  inequalities 
(The  Victorian  hymn-singer  sang  glibly  from  his  hymr 
book  about  ‘The  rich  man  in  his  castle,  the  poor  ma 
at  his  gate’.)  He  may  accept  uncritically  newspape 
propaganda  reinforcing  narrowly  regimented  orthc 
doxies,  intolerant  and  prejudiced  attitudes  relating  t 
race,  class  or  creed. 
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Literacy  is  important  but  it  is  only  a  first  step.  We 
ed  to  concern  ourselves  more  carefully  with  The 
»es  of  Literacy  — to  quote  the  title  of  a  seminal  book 
itten  by  Richard  Hoggart  in  the  1950’s.  And  one  of 
e  uses  of  literacy  is  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of 
laginative  literature  —  to  move  into  the  worlds  created 
story-writers,  novelists  and  poets  where  truths  are 
pressed  at  one  remove  from  immediate  reality  ir 
mbolic  forms  accessible  to  us  at  a  deeper  psychic 
/el  than  can  be  reached  by  facts  alone. 

As  micro-chip  technology  develops  further  its 
)rage,  retrieval  and  communication  systems  we  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  facts.  Already,  if 
3  only  knew  how  to  use  them  we  have  a  bewildering 
pply  of  hard  facts,  political  facts,  military  facts, 
Dts  about  social  and  international  relations,  facts 
•out  business,  travel,  sex,  drink,  food,  poverty,  profit 
d  loss.  Certainly  we  can’t  manage  our  lives  without 
:>re-or-less  accurate  knowledge  about  a  number  of 
sts.  But  ONLY  facts? 

The  Kinsey  Reports  give  us  facts  about  The  Sexual 
‘haviour  of  the  Human  Male  and  the  Human  Female. 

3  can  learn  from  these,  for  example,  how  many 
tra-marital  relationships  the  average  36-year-old  male 
37-year-old  female  has,  and  (within  generalized 
•rms)  why  and  how.  But  for  the  experience  of  loving 
which  is  a  rather  different  thing  —  we  must  turn 
imaginative  literature.  Keats,  Shakespeare,  Tolstoi, 
H.  Lawrence,  George  Eliot  and  V.  S.  Naipaul  (in 
3ir  different  ways)  give  us  in  symbolic  form  the 
various  experience  of  loving. 

Herman  Khan,  the  nuclear  strategist,  gives  us  facts 
r  rather  figures)  about  a  hypothetical  future  nuclear 
lr  advising  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
untry  which  survives  a  war  with,  say,  one  hundred 
d  fifty  million  people  and  a  gross  national  product 
iNP)  of  three  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year,  (than) 
nation  which  emerges  with  only  fifty  million  people 
d  a  GNP  of  ten  billion  dollars.  The  former  would 
till)  be  the  richest  and  fourth  largest  nation  in  the 
>rld  (while)  the  latter  would  be  a  pitiful  remnant  .  .  . 
But  for  the  experience  of  nuclear  war  we  must  turn 
the  imaginative  recreation  based  on  the  reports  of 
tnesses  and  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb 
jitten  by  John  Hersey  (1946).  Different  kinds  of 
periential  truths  are  presented  in  the  ironical  poem 
Peter  Porter  ‘Your  Attention  Please’  (dealing  with 
nuclear  warning)  or  —  for  the  experience  of  conven- 
na|  War — in  the  poems  of  Siegfried  Sassoon  or 
Ifred  Owen,  or  in  the  novels  of  Tolstoi,  Steinbeck, 
•mingway,  and  many  others. 

Again,  the  Brandt  Report  North-South  gives  us  the 
;ts  about  the  disparate  economies  of  rich  and  poor 
tions  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of 
r  globe,  but  it  is  imaginative  literature  which 
Dvides  us  with  a  felt  sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  rich 
poor.  Chinua  Achebe,  Albert  Camus,  Thomas  Hardy, 
«orge  Orwell,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  John 
sinbeck  are  a  small  sample  of  the  gifted  writers  who 
n  create  imaginatively  the  experience  of  social 
privation  or  its  opposite.  By  concentrating  on  the 
ght  of  the  individual  character  such  writers  bring 
me  the  meaning  and  significance  of  warfare,  injust¬ 


ice,  intolerance  and  regimentation,  presenting  in 
symbolic  form  their  human  implications  —  a  kind  of 
truth  that  no  catalogue  of  mere  facts  could  begin  to 
convey.  We  need  to  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  our 
imagination  needs  educating  as  much  as  does  our 
intellect.  Northrop  Frye,  in  a  work  significantly  entitled 
The  Educated  Imagination  (1964)  affirms  that. 

The  world  you  want  to  live  in  is  a  human  world, 
not  an  objective  one:  it’s  not  an  environment  but 
a  home;  it’s  not  the  world  you  see  but  the  world  you 
make  out  of  what  you  see.  (p.  19). 

The  fact  that  we  are  active  participants  in 
imaginatively  creating  the  world  we  inhabit  is  worth 
some  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  complex  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  the  external  world  —  our  environment  —  becomes, 
and  the  more  baffling  to  the  human  intelligence  and 
dwarfing  to  the  human  spirit  its  kaleidoscopic  changes, 
the  more  vital  does  it  become  to  create  within  ourselves 
a  secure  centre  —  to  establish  a  firm  sense  of  personal 
identity  and  acquire  and  nourish  the  self-knowledge 
which  alone  provides  the  confidence  to  cope  with 
external  problems  and  challenges.  Imaginative  literature 
is  a  chief  means  to  free  ourselves  from  the  domination 
of  brute  facts  for  the  fuller  contemplation  of  their 
meaning.  And  if  our  world  is  meaningful  for  us  we 
gain  fuller  control  over  it.  Through  the  exercise  of 
imagination  we  learn  to  grasp  meaning  intuitively.  And, 
paradoxically  it  may  seem,  self-knowledge  can  be 
enhanced  and  nourished  by  psychic  growth  which 
takes  place  quite  unconsciously. 

In  this  paper  I  am  using  the  phrase  ‘imaginative 
literature’  in  its  widest  sense  —  to  include  oral  culture: 
anecdotes,  jokes,  traditional  tales,  legends  and  myths, 
etcetera,  as  well  as  novels  and  poetry  —  all  the  verbal 
arts,  that  is,  developed  by  mankind  in  his  role  of 
spectator  of  the  ‘human  comedy’  (or  ‘tragedy’,  if  we 
look  at  it  another  way).  In  many  countries  now  a  rich 
culture  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  in  the  face  of 
accelerating  change.  Richard  Hoggart  (1978)  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  Assistant  Director-General  of 
UNESCO  in  Paris  writes  of  the  concern  of  a  delegate 
from  Malawi: 

Unless  a  great  deal  is  done  quickly  to  collect  and 
transcribe  our  oral  material  (he  said)  we  shall  be  a 
people  without  a  past.  The  old  men  who  carry  our 
history  in  their  heads,  in  songs,  stories  and  all  kinds 
of  phrases,  are  very  old  now,  and  the  young  are 
moving  to  the  towns  and  have  other  interests. 

‘When  an  old  man  dies  in  one  of  our  villages  the 
delegate  concluded)  ‘a  whole  library  disappears.’  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  was  faced  by  a  similar 
dilemma;  and  folklorists  like  the  brothers  Grimm  came 
to  rescue  and  preserve  a  substantial  range  of  folk  and 
fairy  tales  for  the  future.  Fortunately,  this  process  is 
taking  place  in  at  least  some  of  the  cultures  now 

under  pressure  from  change. 

Although  many  of  these  tales  may  be  regarded  as 
nursery  tales,  they  are  frequently  tales  for  and  by 
adults  which  have  been  ‘taken  over’,  as  it  were,  by 
children.  They  may  have  been  evolving,  in  various 
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forms,  over  centuries  and  (as  Carl  Jung  has  pointed 
out)  they  may  embody  universal  archetypes  of  deep 
significance  to  human  growth  and  self-understanding. 
Goldilocks,  Cinderella,  Snow  White  and  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  a  host  of  others  embody  meanings  that  belie 
their  surface  simplicity.  Being  enjoyable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  they  facilitate,  relatively  painlessly,  the  unconscious 
growth  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  parental  conflict, 
sibling  rivalry  sexual  maturation  and  so  on.  In  The 
Uses  of  Enchantment  (1976)  Bruno  Bettelheim 
explores  the  psychological  interpretation  of  fairy 
tales  in  some  detail,  demonstrating  —  with  enviable 
thoroughness  —  how  children  ‘make  use  of  stories  to 
cope  with  their  baffling  emotions  .  .  :  feelings  of  small¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  .  .  .  anxieties  .  .  .  about 
strangers  and  the  mysteries  of  the  outside  world’;  and 
how  in  fairy  tales,  the  young  begin  to  sense  for 
themselves  the  meaning  of  justice,  fidelity,  love  or 
courage;  not  just  as  lessons  imposed,  but  as  discovery 
and  experience’.  Sometimes  he  pushes  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  too  closely,  I  feel.  But  his  study  is  thought 
provoking  as  well  as  lively  and  readable;  and  Dr  Bettel¬ 
heim  is  a  realist  not  a  starry-eyed  dreamer.  (After 
gaining  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Vienna  as 
a  young  man  he  later  spent  a  year  in  the  concentration 
camps  of  Dachau  and  Buchpnwald.  Consequently  he 
knows  the  importance  of  preserving  one’s  identity  and 
nourishing  the  imagination  if  one  is  to  survive  in  an 
adverse  world.) 

I  wish  here  only  to  refer  to  Bruno  Bettelheim’s 
observations  on  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears.  The 
history  of  this  tale  is  enough  to  show  how  changing 
emphases  in  the  telling  can  reveal  the  changing  world¬ 
view  of  the  respective  tellers. 

It  seems  that  the  earliest  versions  of  the  story  took 
the  form  of  simply  an  animal  fable  in  which  the  intruder 
on  the  domestic  life  of  the  three  bears  was  another 
animal — a  she-fox,  or  vixen — who  was  duly  driven  off. 
In  the  first  recorded  version,  a  manuscript  by  Eleanor 
Muir  dated  1831,  the  ‘vixen’  seems  to  have  been  mis¬ 
construed  as  a  shrewish  old  woman.  And  in  the 
English  version  by  Robert  Southey,  six  years  later,  we 
have  again  ‘an  impudent,  bad  old1  woman’  invading  the 
bears’  privacy.  To  ensure  our  sympathy  for  the  bears 
we  are  told  ‘they  were  good  Bears — a  little  rough  or 
so,  as  the  manner  of  Bears  is,  but  for  all  that,  very 
good  natured  and  hospitable’.  At  this  stage  the  story 
is  clearly  told  as  a  cautionary  tale  warning  heedless 
youth  against  ‘breaking  and  entering’,  acquiring  stolen 
goods  and  invading  the  lawful  privacy  of  others.  Prop¬ 
erty  is  sacrosanct,  and  the  intruder  is  severely  dealt 
with  at  the  conclusion: 

Out  (of  the  window)  the  little  old  Woman  jumped; 
and  whether  she  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall;  or  ran 
into  the  wood  and  was  lost  there;  or  found  her 
way  out  of  the  wood,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
constable  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
a  vagrant  as  she  was,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  Three  Bears,  at  any  rate  (we  are  told),  ‘never 
saw  anything  more  of  her’. 

The  Three  Bears  are  again  cast  as  the  heroes  in 
a  version  of  the  story  published  in  1894  where  in  ? 


state  of  self-righteous  indignation,  they  ‘try  to  throw 
(the  intruder)  into  the  fire,  drown  her,  or  drop  her 
from  a  church  steeple’.  (The  use  of  the  church  steeple 
suggests  that  the  freeholders  had  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  secular  justice  on  their  side!) 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  a  curious 
change  of  emphasis  comes  over  the  story.  The  old 
woman’  had  already  become  first  a  little  girl  called 
‘Silver  Hair’  and  later  ‘Golden  Hair’.  In  1904  she 
becomes  ‘Goldilocks’  for  the  first  time.  Versions  o' 
the  story  published  from  this  time  onwards  draw  out 
sympathy  towards  the  intruder:  her  actions  are  regardec 
as  less  reprehensible  —  more  the  result  of  curiosity 
and  need  than  of  wilful  covetousness  and  vandalism  — 
and  the  reaction  of  the  bears  is  more  of  puzzlemen 
than  of  complacent  vindictiveness.  The  reader  feels 
encouraged  to  identify  with  Goldilocks’  quest  foi 
shelter,  food  and  comfort,  and  to  feel  for  her  pligh 
when  she  flees  in  terror  from  the  returning  bears.  Ws 
may  share  the  relief  of  those  authors  who  ensure  tha 
Goldilocks  ‘runs  home  to  her  mother’  for  security.  Th< 
Three  Bears  nowadays  tend  to  settle  down  decently  t( 
their  breakfast  after  the  episode  none  the  worse  for  < 
minor  interruption  to  their  regular  life.  Goldilocks 
not  be  exactly  a  ‘tragic  heroine’,  but  we  are  drawn  t< 
feel  for  her  in  her  isolation,  uncertainty,  experiments 
tion,  fear  and  flight.  ‘There  are  no  villains  in  the  story 
— as  Bruno  Bettelheim  points  out. 

Bettelheim  sums  up  the  significance  of  the  change: 
in  the  story  in  a  very  interesting  way: 

Despite  the  historical  vicissitudes  which  change< 
the  intruder  from  a  vixen  to  a  nasty  old  woman  t< 
a  young  attractive  girl,  she  is  and  remains  at 
outsider  who  never  becomes  an  insider.  Mayb< 
the  reason  that  this  tale  became  so  immensel' 
popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  that  mon 
and  more  persons  came  to  feel  like  outsiders. 

One  could  cite  numerous  expresions  in  literature  c 
this  predicament  of  modern  man:  Albert  Camus’  nove 
I’Etranger  —  The  Outsider— -is  (if  you  like)  a  longe 
and  more  sophisticated  version  of  Goldilocks’  plighl 
The  central  character,  Meursault,  remains  to  the  end  - 
to  his  own  tragic  death  —  an  outsider  in  a  dangerou 
world.  Our  perspective  has  shifted  in  essence  fror 
an  unquestioningly  authoritarian  to  a  responsibl 
democratic  viewpoint.  Philosophically  we  now  inhab 
an  existentialist  world — dynamic,  multitudinous  an< 
fearsome  —  in  which  we  as  individuals  must  wor 
out  our  roles  and  find  a  valid  sense  of  direction. 

It  is  no  accident  perhaps  that  the  period  which  sa\ 
these  changes  in  the  tale  we  have  been  considerin' 
saw  also  the  rise  of  the  novel.  For  the  novel  is  pa 
excellence  the  artistic  means  of  expressing  the  mult 
facetedness  of  human  nature.  Ir>  the  best  novels  ‘then 
are  no  villains  in  the  story’.  Characters  are  shown  i 
all  their  complexity  —  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  traits 
just  and  false  motivations,  and  varying  degrees  of  sel 
knowledge.  A  novel  at  its  best  provides  a  kind  of  map  c 
subjective  experience,  a  schema  of  emotional  life,  c 
diverse  relationships  shaped  into  a  satisfying  whole  i 
order  to  create  an  island  of  order  out  of  the  apparer 
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laos  of  life.  It  inevitably  embodies  a  ‘criticism  of  life’ 
o  use  Matthew  Arnold's  expression)  implicitly 
esented  in  the  values  represented  by  the  dialogue 
id  actions  of  the  characters.  We  respond  to  these 
lues  almost  unconsciously  by  an  inward  interpretive 
ocess.  Although  we  are  at  liberty  (if  we  exercise 
itical  judgement)  to  accept  or  reject  the  author’s 
oral  perspective,  we  cannot  if  we  read  a  novel  avoid 
e  challenge  of  facing  up  to  the  moral  dilemmas 
>rtrayed. 

In  the  process  of  adjusting  to  the  world  of  the 
>vel  —  accepting,  rejecting,  comparing  and  contrast- 
g  the  values  it  embodies  —  we  are  nourishing  our 
vn  inner  world,  strengthening  our  sense  of  personal 
entity  and  coming  to  terms  with  those  hidden  parts 
our  mind,  the  repressed  forbidden  elements 
aracterized  by  Carl  Jung  as  the  ‘Shadow’.  The  more 
lly  we  can  understand  and  bring  to  consciousness 
ose  parts  of  our  psyche  that  we  have  rejected,  the 
ere  readily  can  we  understand  the  complexity  of 
ners,  and  the  less  prone  will  we  be  to  habits  of 
ejudice,  stereotyping  and  blind  regimentation  of 
ought. 

We  can,  if  we  prefer,  take  our  values  wholesale  as 
kind  of  ‘job  lot’  presented  as  dogmas  or  ideology, 
lere  is  no  shortage  of  competing  dogmas  and 
oologies  —  ‘isms’  —  jockeying  for  our  uncritical 
egiance.  Unfortunately  perhaps  our  world  is  now  too 
Tall  to  allow  for  such  luxuries;  as  the  world  shrinks 
Taller  and  smaller  each  dogma  becomes  vulnerable 
its  neighbour.  In  the  tinder  box  we  have  created 
■  ourselves  by  the  Arms  Race  there  is  little  sense  in 
mistering  rival  dogmas  into  positions  of  blind  con- 
>ntation.  We  need  rather  to  increase  our  powers  of 
ipathy  and  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  our  world 
that  we  can  understand  the  views  and  behaviour 
those  whose  circumstances  differ  from  our  own.  In 
s  task  imaginative  literature  has  a  vital  role  to  play. 
It  is  not  possible  to  prove  this  contention.  To  assert 
e  value  of  imaginative  literature  is  an  act  of  faith, 
he  phenomena  of  censorship  and  of  advertizing, 
>wever,  are  evidence  of  a  widely-held  belief  in  the 
ggestive  power  of  the  word,  and  there  is  no  reason 
suppose  that  imaginative  literature  should  be  exempt 
>m  this  power). 

One  of  my  post  graduate  students  recently  lent  me  a 
vsl  by  Marilyn  French,  a  writer  in  the  women’s 
ieration  movement.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Women’s 
>om,  and  immediately  below  the  title,  in  bold  capital 
ters,  are  the  words  ‘THIS  NOVEL  CHANGES  LIVES’, 
confess  it  hasn’t  changed  my  life  yet;  I’m  only  up  to 


page  60,  and  I  have  nother  577  pages  to  go!  However, 
in  some  important  matters  concerning  the  relation  of 
men  and  women  it  has  already  shifted  my  perspective  a 
little,  and  I  don  t  doubt  that  there  are  further  challenges 
in  store.  Although  I  would  rather  that  the  publisher  had 
kept  secret  his  intention  of  changing  my  life,  I’m 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  assertion! 

For  many  people  novels  and  stories  will  seem  a 
frivolous  leisure-time  activity  having  nothing  to  do  with 
development  in  our  technological  age.  ‘Stories  don’t 
grow  crops,’  they  will  say,  ‘and  poems  don’t  make 
work-saving  machinery.’  However,  for  others  the  role  of 
imaginative  literature  will  be  seen  as  different,  but  no 
less  important.  Man  is  probably  no  more  aggressive 
than  he  ever  was;  but  his  technology  puts  him  at 
immeasurably  greater  risk.  The  right  use  of  literature 
in  education  can,  I  believe,  help  to  develop  in  the 
coming  generation  a  sane  outlook  on  life;  provide  a 
relatively  safe  means  for  the  release  of  natural  aggres¬ 
sion;  nurture  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  those 
whose  circumstances  are  different  from  their  own; 
and  instil  a  determination  to  look  for  positive  rather 
than  negative  solutions  to  mankind’s  problems. 

The  woods  in  fairy  stories  have  always  been  dark 
and  dangerous  places.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  real 
world  today  is  more  dangerous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  modern  Goldilocks,  faced  with  the  triple 
menace  of  the  Arms  Race,  growing  Inequality  and  the 
tendencies  towards  blind  Regimentation  may  well  feel 
like  giving  up  —  drowning  out  her  fears  in  a  sea  of 
raucous,  amplified  pop-music.  But  even  there,  if  we 
listen  carefully,  we  will  hear  in  the  words  of  some  of 
the  pop-songs  snatches  of  stories,  for  stories  and 
literature  are  the  life-blood  of  the  imagination,  and 
there  is  no  pushing  them  aside.  Let  us  use  them 
wisely  and  sensitively  in  our  education.  Let  us  use 
them  to  help  Goldilocks  get  out  of  the  wood. 


Rex  Andrews,  BA,  MPhil,  PhD,  principal  lecturer  in 
English,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College  and 
former  editor  of  the  London  Educational  Review,  is  a 
graduate  of  Nottingham  and  London  Universities. 
Periods  of  secondment  with  the  BBC  School  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Council  and  the  London  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies  have  furthered  his  interest  in  literature, 
communication  media  and  semantics.  He  has  taught 
and  travelled  widely,  and  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  on  research  into  the  relationship  between  litera¬ 
ture,  dogma  and  education. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD: 

The  Role  of  Education  in  Developed  and 
Developing  Countries  for  International 
Understanding  and  Peace 

The  31  st  International  Conference  of  the  World  Education  Fellowship 


By  general  consent,  the  Fellowship  had  a 
highly  successful  conference  in  Seoul,  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea,  from  August  9 — 12.  Partici¬ 
pants  expressed  warm  and  enthusiastic  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Korean  Section  whose  members 
planned,  organised  and  hosted  the  confer- 
ence.  All  of  this  was  done  with  exemplary 
skill  and  unfailing  courtesy  and  considerate¬ 
ness  to  nearly  200  guests  from  more  than  20 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  overseas  guests 
there  were  also  130  Korean  participants. 

For  many  members  it  was  a  first  time  visit 
to  Korea  and  we  were  keenly  interested  in 
the  rapid  social,  economic  and  cultural  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  its  remark¬ 
able  achievements  in  education  at  all  levels 
and  stages.  Opportunity  was  provided  to 
visit  educational  and  other  cultural  institut¬ 
ions,  so  that  we  saw  at  first  hand  evidence  of 
the  revitalisation  that  is  occurring  in  this 
ancient  civilisation. 

Although  the  duration  of  the  conference 
was  relatively  short,  it  was  well  planned  and 
a  substantial  number  of  high  quality  papers 
was  presented  and  discussed  in  both  plenary 
and  group  sessions.  The  theme  of  education 
for  international  understanding  and  peace 
was  approached  through  reports  and  analyses 
of  specific  projects  and  programs  in  several 
countries,  the  needs  of  particular  groups,  and 
wider  changes  in  the  global  community.  Titles 
of  a  sample  of  papers  indicate  the  themes  we 
addressed:  educational  development  planning 
in  Asia  related  to  international  dependencies 
and  co-operation;  the  role  of  education  in 
developed  and  developing  countries  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  peace;  develop¬ 
mental  psychology  at  the  root  of  education 
for  international  understanding  and  peace; 
Japanese  education  for  international  under¬ 


standing  reconsidered:  some  implications  o 
cultural  pluralism;  improving  the  outcomes  o 
education;  adult  education,  internationa 
understanding  and  peace  for  the  2000s.  These 
are  only  some  of  a  rich  and  varied  coilectior 
of  topics  examined  during  the  conference. 

The  Korean  Section  will  issue  a  report  o 
the  conference  to  be  sent  free  to  all  partici 
pants.  A  limited  number  of  additional  free  cop 
ies  will  also  be  available  on  request.  (Pleas< 
write  to:  Dr  Hun  Park,  Secretary  General  o 
the  Korean  Section,  Professor  of  Education 
Sung  Kyun  Kwan  University,  Seoul,  Republii 
of  Korea.)  In  addition,  the  next  issue  of  Th< 
New  Era,  the  last  for  1982,  will  include  < 
resume  of  ideas  and  issues  presented  at  th< 
conference,  together  with  extracts  from  sorm 
of  the  papers.  The  full  text  of  the  conferenci 
statement  on  education  for  internationa 
understanding  and  peace  will  also  appear  ii 
that  issue. 

Editor-in-chief. 
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Editorial 


rhe  31st  International  Conference  of  the 
W.E.F.  was  held  in  Seoul  from  August  9  to  12, 
losted  by  the  Korean  Section.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  more  than  200  delegates  from  some  20 
countries  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success 
n  every  way. 

In  this  issue  we  take  up  some  of  the  major 
hemes  of  the  Conference,  starting  with  a 
personal  perspective  by  Dr  James  Hemming, 
md  including  extracts  from  papers  and  the 
jenera!  Conference  statement  that  was 
ssued  on  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  and  peace.  We  also  have  reports 
rom  sections,  and  an  expanded  book  review 
section. 

In  the  selection  from  the  Seoul  Conference 
japers,  we  present  the  views  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  about  education  for  international 
inderstanding  and  peace:  the  need  for  such 
education  in  the  world  today;  ajrns  and  objec- 
ives;  barriers  or  difficulties  that  need  to  be 
overcome.  The  text  of  the  papers  from  which 
ve  have  made  our  selections  will  be  avail- 
tble  in  the  full  Conference  Report  which  the 
Korean  Section  of  the  W.E.F.  is  preparing, 
ogether  with  details  of  the  programme  and 
>articipants.  This  is  the  first  of  two  New  Era 


reports  on  the  Conference.  The  second,  on 
strategies,  procedures  and  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  examples  of  current  practice,  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue. 

As  announced  in  the  previous  jssue, 
changes  in  the  journal  are  being  considered 
by  the  W.E.F.  Guiding  Committee.  The  New 
Era  is  the  journal  of  as  well  as  for  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  news  of  the 
Fellowship  activities  jn  different  national  sec¬ 
tions,  we  would  like  your  views,  reports  and 
studies  of  educational  experiences  and  ideas 
that  are  relevant  to  the  Fellowship’s  con¬ 
cerns.  Also,  let  us  have  your  opinions  of  the 
journal  and  of  articles  appearing  in  it. 

f.- 

■ 

PPP^ 

Editorial  Communications 

Typescript  articles  (1500-3000  words,  2 
copies)  and  contributions  to  discussion  (let¬ 
ters  and  short  statements)  should  be 
addressed  to  Malcolm  Skilbeck,  Department 
of  Curriculum  Studies,  University  of  London 
Institute  of  Education,  Bedford  Way,  London 
WC1H  0AL,  U.K.  Phone  (01)  636  1500, 
extension  636. 
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W.E.F.  Seoul  Conference: 

1.  A  Personal  Perspective 

James  Hemming  (E.N.E.F.,  Member  of  W.E.F.  Guiding  Committee  and  Honorary  Adviser 
to  the  Fellowship) 


The  Conference  raised  and  considered  a 
range  of  vital  issues  which  have  to  be  faced 
as  a  condition  of  human  survival.  Among 
them  were  the  need  for  a  new  economic 
order,  the  problem  of  injustice  within 
societies  and  between  communities,  poverty, 
hunger,  the  arms  race,  the  dreadful  menace 
of  nuclear  war,  indifference  to  human  rights 
and  human  dignity,  the  excessive  domination 
of  materialistic  values,  the  expansion  of 
population,  and  the  perils  accruing  from 
ecological  ruthlessness.  The  speakers  and 
other  participants  left  us  in  no  doubt  that  the 
building  of  peace  through  international 
understanding  has  many  elements,  none  of 
which  can  be  neglected  without  impairing 
the  fabric  of  our  human  future. 

With  so  much  to  do,  and  such  powerful 
forces  ranged  against  the  doing,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  could  easily  have  become  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  size  of  the  task  it  had  assembled 
to  consider.  But  this  was  not  at  all  how  it 
worked  out.  As  the  Conference  advanced, 
certain  directions  emerged  which  indicated 
that,  however  stubborn  the  economic  and 
political  factors  might  be,  and  however  much 
they  needed  tackling  at  top  levels,  a  way  for¬ 
ward  was  available  in  which  everyone  could 
participate.  It  is  these  heartening  insights 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  outcomes  of  the  Conference. 

The  sense  of  unity 

The  pervading  conviction  of  the  Conference 
was  that  the  world  can  advance  from  where 
it  is  to  where  we  would  Ijke  it  to  be  only  by 
co-operation  and  sharing  between  peoples, 
based  on  feeling  and  thinking  for  one 
another.  As  Pr  Kyu  Ho  Rhee,  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pointed 
out,  in  the  opening  session  of  the  Confer¬ 


ence: 

The  world  we  live  in  today  has  become  a 
neighbourhood,  and  the  whole  globe  has 
become  a  single  sphere  of  life  that  binds 
people  from  different  countries  in  one 
way  or  another.  What  js  more,  problems 
spawned  in  the  dust  of  daily  life  are  no 
longer  of  parochial  character,  confined 
to  particular  countries,  but  are  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  whose  complexity  defies 
the  effort  of  any  single  nation. 

Dr  (Mrs)  Madhuri  Shah,  the  President  of 
the  World  Education  Fellowship,  made  a 
similar  point  in  her  lecture: 

There  is  an  increasing  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  irreversible  realisation  everywhere 
that  whatever  the  colour  of  their  skin, 
whatever  the  language  of  their  speech 
and  communication,  whatever  their 
religious  beliefs  and  persuasion,  what¬ 
ever  the  stages  of  their  economic  and 
technological  development,  whatever  the 
political  systems  they  might  have  given 
themselves,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
now  have  to  sink  or  swim  together;  there 
is  no  other  option. 

It  was  this  shared  sense  of  the  universal 
nature  of  our  task  that  was  so  refreshing  al 
the  Conference.  We  had  come  together  to 
consider  a  human  quandary,  a  challenge  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Planet  Earth,  and 
especially  to  the  educators,  ‘on  the  level  ol 
educational  administrative  authorities,  on  the 
level  of  the  professional  educational  organ¬ 
izations  and  on  the  level  of  each  school’  tc 
quote  Professor  Chong  Suh  Kim  (Seoul 
National  University).  Mr  H.  S.  Payne  (Tasi 
manja)  saw  the  W.E.F.  itself  as  ‘a  microcosm 
representing  those  principles  of  social  co¬ 
hesion,  the  principle  to  maintain  one’s  own 
identity,  equality  of  opportunity  and  equal 
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responsibility  for,  commitment  to,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  common  yet  diverse  cul- 
:ures\ 

It  became  obvious,  then,  that,  just  as  there 
w as  a  single  set  of  large-scale  problems  that 
nad  to  be  tackled  to  ensure  a  decent  future 
or  mankind  and  womankind,  so,  too,  there 
was  a  single  set  of  educational  principles 
or  helping  the  young  towards  international 
jnderstanding  whether  the  school  in  ques- 
ion  was  a  small  school  in  a  struggling  agri¬ 
cultural  community  or  a  large  urban  estab- 
ishment  surrounded  by  all  the  opulence  of 
technological  advance.  It  is  to  these 
Drinciples  that  I  would  no.w  like  to  direct  my 
attention. 

Considered  one  at  a  time,  neither  the  over¬ 
all  perspective,  nor  the  particular  principles  I 
am  about  to  consider  are  new.  UNESCO  has 
aeen  working  over  the  field  for  many  dedi¬ 
cated  years.  In  addition,  a  number  of  organ- 
kations  and  schools  around  the  world  have, 
with  patience,  determination,  and  creative 
ngenuity  been  gradually  extending  the  role 
af  education  to  include  a  world  view,  an 
appreciation  of  cultural  variety,  and  a  con- 
ern  and  compassion  for  those  peoples  who 
re  disadvantaged  by  ecological,  economic 
ar  other  circumstances. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Korean  Confer¬ 
ence  was  that  it  brought  the  many  aspects  of 
education  for  international  understanding 
nto  a  coherent  focus  which  projected  a  clear 
pattern  for  future  action.  The  weakness  of 
he  past  has  been  that  we  have  tended  to  be 
oo  fragmented  in  our  approach,  achieving 
something  useful  here  and  something  useful 
here  —  a  course,  a  project,  student 
exchanges  and  so  forth — but  rarely  acting 
o  as  to  compound  all  desirable  elements 
nto  an  effective  total  strategy.  Consequently, 
ducation  for  international  understanding 
as  often  found  itself  brushed  aside  by  the 
arious  vested  interests  —  or  mere  habits 
ometimes  —  of  established  educational 
ractice.  The  lesson  of  Korea  js  that  we  must 
ow  move  beyond  fragmented  approaches 
nd  consider  the  entire  educational  process 
s  the  ground  for  education  in  global  aware- 
ess  and  concern. 


Basic  principles 

Let  me  now  turn,  then,  to  the  principles  which 
achievement.  This  developmental  sequence 
shows  that  the  ability  to  care  for  others  and 
for  the  world  is  not  something  to  be  injected 
into  education  as  an  extra  but  is  the  outcome 
the  Conference  brought  out  as  the  essential 
elements  in  developing  education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  whether  the  country 
we  are  concerned  with  is  ‘developed’, 
developing’  or,  quite  often,  both  at  once. 

The  first  of  the  emergent  principles  is  that, 
today,  all  good  education  must  inevitably  be 
education  for  international  understanding. 
Every  child  growing  up,  wherever  he,  or  she, 
may  be,  is  in  contact  with  the  world  else¬ 
where,  to  a  significant  extent.  Aeroplanes  fly 
overhead,  radio  and  television  bring  the 
world  into  more  and  more  homes,  satellites 
orbit  the  globe,  and  will  do  so  in  increasing 
numbers,  so  that  a  single  event  may  —  such 
is  our  technological  sophistication  —  be  seen 
in  all  countries  simultaneously.  The  whole 
world  is  now  a  part  of  every  child’s  experi¬ 
ence,  the  context  of  every  child’s  life. 

It  follows  that  children  no  longer  have  to  be 
coaxed  into  being  interested  in  the  universal; 
they  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  ‘out 
there’.  If  schools  fail  to  give  what  they  teach 
a  global  reference,  they  are  denying  to  their 
pupils  an  important  dimension  of  awareness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wasting  a  valuable 
source  of  motivation  within  the  children. 

Reference  was  made  to  an  eight-year-old 
boy  who,  when  asked  what  he  would  like  for 
Christmas,  replied  ‘a  globe’.  He  wanted  to  be 
able  to  follow  for  himself  where  the  aero¬ 
planes  went.  How  many  children  are,  like 
this  one,  fully  prepared  to  reach  out  in  their 
understanding  but  lack  the  encouragement 
to  do  so?  Children  are  increasingly  aware  of 
themselves  as  the  inhabitants  of  Planet  Earth. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  adults  who  lag  behind. 

The  importance  of  feeling 

However,  as  several  of  the  Conference  mem¬ 
bers  indicated,  knowledge  about  the  world  is 
not  enough.  Appropriate  attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  must  also  be  encouraged.  In  this  area 
too,  it  became  clear  that  education  for  life 
and  education  for  international  understand¬ 
ing  are  at  one:  the  educational  process  itself 
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should  be  a  humanizing  process,  developing 
such  capacities  as  concern  for  others, 
pleasure  in  co-operation,  sensitivity  and 
empathy. 

At  the  root  of  such  capacities  lie  self- 
confidence,  self-respect  and  self-value. 
These,  in  turn,  depend  on  appreciation  and 
of  a  good  contemporary  education,  set  in  the 
context  of  good  human  relationships  —  an 
education  concerned  with  the  whole  child, 
seen  as  a  person  and  a  member  of  society, 
including  world  society,  and  not  just  as  a 
recipient  of  information. 

As  Professor  Seisoh  Sukemune  (Japan) 
pointed  out,  quite  young  children  are  capable 
of  feeling  for  others.  Neither  age  nor  aca¬ 
demic  ability  prevents  the  development  of 
altruism.  All  human  beings  like  being  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  others.  Our  contemporary  educational 
aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  expand  that 
natural,  potential  altruism  to  embrace  the 
whole  world.  Identification  and  concern  have 
to  be  encouraged  to  grow  out  from  family 
and  friends,  to  the  community,  to  the  nation, 
and,  finally,  to  all  mankind. 

Values  within  the  school 

From  this  follows  another  important  principle: 
those  values  and  attitudes  we  hope  to  find  in 
the  mature  adult  must  be  present  in  the  mode 
of  life  and  learning  which  our  schools  offer. 
Appropriately  the  Conference  was  held  in  the 
heart-land  of  Confucian  wisdom.  In  The 
Great  Learning  we  read:  ‘From  the  loving 
example  of  one  family  a  whole  state  becomes 
loving,  and  from  its  courtesies,  the  whole 
state  becomes  courteous’.  What  is  stated 
here  of  the  family  is  equally  true  of  the 
school.  Values  and  attitudes  are  acquired 
from  the  relationships  experienced  within  the 
school — from  the  school’s  ‘ethos’  as  some 
put  it.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle  means 
that  we  have  to  make  human  values,  not 
academic  values,  the  dominant  values  of  our 
educational  systems,  important  as  academic 
values  are  in  their  appropriate  sphere. 

One  is  here  reminded  of  another  Con¬ 
fucian  principle:  moderation,  the  middle  way, 
balance.  If,  in  education,  we  let  academic 
values  become  too  dominant,  we  lose  the 
desirable  balance  in  what  and  how  we  teach; 
we  lose  the  ‘human-heartedness’.  The  value 


of  social  education  and  counselling  as 
aspects  of  this  was  brought  out  by  Pr  Dale  G. 
Anderson  (U.S.A.)  and  Dr  Budd  L.  Hall 
(Canada). 

The  school  community,  it  became  clear, 
has  a  very  important  role  in  preparing  young 
people  for  life  in  the  world  as  it  is.  The  school 
should  be  such  a  place  that  all  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  feel  involved  in  what  goes  on,  share 
in  making  decisions,  experience  co-operation 
as  the  best  way  to  get  things  done,  and  learn 
responsibility  by  exercising  it,  not  only  in  the 
school  itself  but  jn  relationships  of  service 
with  the  community  beyond  the  school  —  as 
Dr  Peter  Tim-Kui  Tam  (Hong  Kong)  reminded 
us.  Professor  Hermann  Rohrs  (West  Ger¬ 
many),  in  his  lecture,  summed  up  the  import¬ 
ant  relationships  between  overall  experience 
at  school,  personal  development,  and  the 
capacity  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster 
peace  in  the  world: 

Peace  education  is  not  a  matter  of 
simply  adding  another  subject  area  to 
the  educational  process,  which  is  already 
overburdened  with  learning  goals  of  all 
kinds;  it  is  a  fundamental  process  of 
education  aimed  at  uncovering  basic 
human  abilities  and  instincts  and,  as 
such,  js  a  prerequisite  for  human  devel¬ 
opment.  This  attitude  towards  peace 
makes  human  development  dependent 
on  combining  individual  freedom  with 
political  responsibility  for  others. 

Integrated  education  for 
international  understanding 

This  leads  on  to  another  crucial  principle 
brought  out  at  the  Conference  —  that  edu¬ 
cation  for  international  understanding  must,  jl 
it  is  to  be  effective,  be  ‘across  the  curricu¬ 
lum’.  Indeed,  many  areas  of  study  todav 
require  a  world  context  if  they  are  to  have 
the  power  to  touch  the  imagination,  and 
motivation,  of  young  people.  Teaching  sub¬ 
jects  in  isolation  from  one  another  robs  them 
of  much  of  their  impact  and  relevance 
Understanding  comes  from  apprehending  co¬ 
herent  patterns,  not  from  absorbing  packets 
of  facts  unrelated  to  one  another.  Thus,  his¬ 
tory  should  be  about  the  adventure  of  man¬ 
kind,  described  as  truthfully  as  possible 
geography  about  the  habitat  of  living  things 
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anguage  is  for  getting  to  know  one  another 
—and  oneself — better;  science  provides  the 
nformation  pool  for  mankind  about  the  struc- 
:ure  and  processes  of  the  universe  and  js  put 
ogether,  and  constantly  enhanced,  by  con- 
ributions  from  many  nations;  health  educa- 
:ion  is  about  the  needs,  physiology  and  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  human  organism;  mathematics  is 
an  international  language;  the  world  of  the 
arts  provides  a  common  aesthetic  inheritance 
hrough  which  feelings  can  be  expressed  and 
>hared,  and  sensitivity  refined;  practical 
skills  are  at  the  very  basis  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment;  moral  education  teaches  about  man’s 
endeavours  to  reach  agreed  rules  of  the  road 
or  living  together  in  purposeful  amity; 
spiritual  education  is  about  man’s  search  for 
he  answers  to  the  ultimate  questions  — 
What  am  I?  What  is  the  meaning  of  life? 

In  the  modern  world,  then,  learning  that  is 
obbed  of  its  global  relevance  is  seriously 
mpoverished  not  only  in  its  capacity  to  en- 
lance  international  understanding  but  in  its 
ntegrity  as  a  discipline.  Teaching  all  subjects 
n  their  global  contexts  also  provides  the 
neans  of  relating  them  with  one  another;  it 
s  a  solvent  of  artificial  boundaries. 

Specific  study  of  international  understanding 

'he  importance  of  education  for  international 
inderstanding  ‘across  the  curriculum’  in  no 
/ay  diminishes  the  value  of  allotting  time  in 
1e  curriculum  specifically  for  considering 
le  international  scene,  the  many  problems 
lat  beset  mankind  today,  and  the  relation- 
hip  between  the  solution  of  these  problems 
nd  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Young 
eople  —  particularly  in  the  senior  years  of 
chooling  —  need  to  know  about,  and  dis- 
uss,  not  only  the  possibilities  for  raising  the 
uality  of  life  throughout  the  world  but  also 
bout  the  dangers  and  obstructions  that  get 
i  the  way.  Dr  Hyun  Ki  Paik,  the  UNESCO 
spresentative  at  the  Conference,  was  all  in 
ivour  of  involving  students  in  fundamental 
roblems: 

If,  within  a  cultural  framework,  a  new 
international  order  needs  a  change  in  its 
morale  —  and  this  does  seem  to  be  the 
case  —  then  education  can  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  of  this  new 
morale  through  enabling  students  to 


cope  with  this.  The  potential  role  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  achieving  international  peace 

and  understanding  in  this  context  would 

be  substantial. 

In  this  context,  education  should,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chong  Suh  Kim,  among  others, 
pointed  out,  include  adult  education. 

The  Korean  Conference,  then,  made  it 
plain  what  we  have  to  do  in  our  educational 
contacts  with  young  people,  and  others,  to 
further  international  understanding  and 
peace  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  We 
have  to  promote  action  at  four  levels  in  par¬ 
ticular:  at  the  level  of  the  child,  by  assuring 
him,  or  her,  the  personal  development  that 
will  enable  him,  or  her,  to  think  and  feel  with 
others  and  for  others;  at  the  level  of  the 
school  community  by  building  it  on  purpose¬ 
ful,  friendly  relationships  and  giving  young 
people  opportunities  to  participate  and  share 
and  contribute  so  that  experience  at  school  is 
a  humanising  experience;  at  the  level  of  the 
curriculum  as  a  whole  by  giving  every  area 
of  study  its  proper  component  of  global  rele¬ 
vance;  and  at  the  level  of  mature  consider¬ 
ation,  among  senior  pupils  and  adults,  of  the 
opportunities  and  dangers  facing  mankind 
today. 

All  these  principles  can  be  worked  on 
effectively  in  every  school  throughout  the 
world.  Some  will  be  in  a  position  to  go 
further,  and  faster,  than  others,  but  all  can 
participate.  In  helping  the  young  to  a  sense 
of  international  involvement  and  relatedness, 
the  imagination  of  teachers  is  more  valuable 
than  expensive  resources,  important  as  it  is 
that  education,  world-wide,  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  financed. 

A  flaw  to  be  remedied 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  end  this  comment 
on  the  Conference  without  drawing  attention 
to  a  serious  block  to  education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  educational  system  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  at  the  secondary  stage. 
This  is  excessive  absorption  with  narrow 
academic  attainment  as  the  supreme  goal  of 
education,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Whether  we  are  thinking  in  per¬ 
sonal,  social  or  international  terms,  the  des¬ 
perate  need  today  is  for  fully  humanised 
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people  who  respect  themselves,  care  for 
others,  and  know  how  to  co-operate  in  the 
achievement  of  common  aims.  The  intensely 
competitive  race  for  attainment  in  formal  tests 
and  examinations,  characteristic  of  so  much 
secondary  education  today,  is  directly  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  developing  adults  of  this  human 
quality. 

The  Conference  aired  this  issue  too.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Adams  and  John  Stephenson  described 
approaches  to  assessment  and  qualification 
—  including  Honours  Degrees  —  which  are 
based  on  non-competitive  individualized 
courses  of  study,  validated  by  external 
assessors.  To  date,  over  six  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  in  England  have  gained  their  Diplomas 
or  Degrees  in  this  way.  This,  or  something 
like  it,  must,  surely,  be  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  if  we  are  to  stop  training  our  most  able 
students  in  the  characteristic  we,  above  all, 
should  be  seeking  to  minimize  —  egocentric 
competitiveness. 

In  the  years  ahead,  either  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  learn  to  co-operate  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  sharing  the  resources  of  the  planet 
or  we  shall  end  up  destroying  one  another. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  profoundly  unwise  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  most  able  adolescents  in  conditions 
that,  by  their  very  nature,  maximize  com¬ 
petitiveness  and  minimize  co-operation,  at 
the  same  time  as  breaking  the  confidence  of 
hosts  of  young  people  by  the  failures  we 
impose  upon  them.  The  rejected,  we  should 
remember,  readily  become  hostile.  If  it  is  true 


Korean  Education  Minister,  Dr  Kyu  Ho  Rhee, 
opening  the  31st  W.E.F.  International  Conference. 


that  wars  are  made  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is 
equally  true  that  minds  are  distorted  by  frus¬ 
tration  and  failure.  Hitler  himself  was  an  edu¬ 
cational  reject. 

The  call  of  the  future 

To  sum  up,  the  Korean  Conference  was  bold 
enough  to  make  a  total  approach  to  edu¬ 
cation  for  international  understanding  and 
peace.  By  doing  so  it  both  revealed  the  .intimi¬ 
dating  range  of  problems  to  be  tackled  and 
brought  out  the  points  at  which  every  edu¬ 
cational  system,  every  school,  every  teacher 
and,  indeed,  every  parent  can  make  valuable 
contributions  to  enhancing,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  quality  of  personal  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  young  and  the  prospects  of 
a  more  self-aware,  juster,  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

The  Conference  was  a  heartening  and  in¬ 
vigorating  experience  which  drew  our 
attention  firmly  to  what  has  to  be  done  in  the 
years  ahead.  Never  before  has  the  role  of  the 
W.E.F.  been  more  decisively  demonstrated 
—  along  with  all  those  who  share  our  pur¬ 
poses— and  never  before  have  its  members’ 
immediate  tasks  been  more  clearly  de¬ 
lineated.  At  Korea,  education  for  international 
understanding  came  of  age  in  all  its  com¬ 
plexities  but  also  wjth  all  its  possibilities.  Our 
dedication  is  to  make  those  possibilities  into 
realities  by  working  on  all  facets,  and  at  all 
levels,  world-wide. 


Arriving  for  the  Conference  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Sung  Kyun  Kwan  University,  at  Korea  House. 
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W.E.F.  Seoul  Conference: 

2.  The  Role  of  Education  in  Developed  and 
Developing  Countries  for  International 
Understanding  and  Peace: 

Definitions,  Needs,  Objectives 
and  Barriers  to  Overcome 

Malcolm  Skilbeck  (Chairman  W.E.F.)  and  Helen  Connell  (E.N.E.F.) 


1.  WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  EDUCATION 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  PEACE? 

In  her  opening  address,  Dr  (Mrs)  Madhuri 
Shah,  President  of  the  World  Education 
Fellowship,  and  distinguished  Indian  educator 
(see  Profile  next  issue)  introduced  the  theme 
of  the  Seoul  Conference  by  underlining  the 
current  world  crisis,  drawing  from  it  educa¬ 
tional  imperatives  which  gained  wide  support: 
The  international  community  is  today  at 
grips  with  fresh  conflicts  in  several  parts 
of  the  world,  the  arms  race  and  threat 
of  nuclear  war  continue  unabated;  the 

deadlock  in  the  North — South  dialogue 
has  been  a  source  of  fresh  tensions,  to 

say  nothing  of  worldwide  problems  in 
such  fields  as  raw  materials,  energy, 
food,  population  growth  and  environ¬ 
mental  protection.  The  key  factor  to  be 
recognised  is  the  growing  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  nations  and  not  their  separate 
identity  or  existence  .  .  .  the  peoples 
of  the  world  now  have  to  swim  or  sink 
together;  there  is  no  other  option.  It  is 
against  this  setting  of  growing  inter¬ 
dependence  and  human  solidarity  that  I 
invite  you  to  re-examine  the  role  of 
education  in  promoting  international 
understanding  and  peace.’ 

nternational  Understanding:  Education 
n  an  Interdependent  World. 

What  does  education  for  international 
jnderstanding  and  peace  mean  in  the  context 
)f  interdependence?  Several  Conference 
members  gave  their  views.  Professor  Taka- 


nori  Sakamoto  of  Kokushikan  University  in 
Japan  pointed  to  increased  human  contact 
resulting  |n  the  need  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  by  citizens  of  different  countries  of  each 
others’  cultures. 

He  drew  attention  to  increasing  scientific, 
cultural  and  other  exchanges  among  nations 
and  people: 

International  exchange  and  contact 
today  is  no  longer  within  the  framework 
of  nations  but .  .  .  between  citizens  —  or 
between  human  beings  —  and  each  of 
us  has  many  more  chances  to  contact 
directly  other  peoples  and  cultures. 

Due  to  the  expansion  and  increase  of 
such  relations  . .  .  there  may  be  more 
and  more  frictions  and  tensions  of  some 
sort  or  other  in  the  future,  not  only 
between  nations  but  also  between 
human  beings  because  of  misunder¬ 
standing  of  one  another.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  necessary  for  each  citizen 
to  make  every  effort  to  promote  mutual 
understanding,  for  the  increase  of  inter¬ 
dependence  between  nations  and  the 
promotion  of  international  exchange  will 
result  in  a  high  degree  of  direct  and  in¬ 
cessant  contact  with  different  peoples 
and  cultures.  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  mutual  understanding 
between  nations  is  not  possible  without 
the  foundation  of  individual  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  beings  (citizens). 

Thus,  international  comprehension  con¬ 
sists  in  mutual  understanding:  to  under¬ 
stand  other  nations  (citizens  of  other 
nations)  and  to  make  ourselves  under- 
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stood  by  other  nations  (citizens  of 
other  nations).  Though  these  are  related 
closely  with  each  other  (as  an  inter¬ 
action),  it  .is  especially  important  to 
realize  that  the  basic  attitude  to  learn 
from  other  nations  and  peoples  is  the 
first  step  toward  international  under¬ 
standing. 

Practically  speaking,  international  under¬ 
standing  means  the  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  politics,  economy,  science  and 
culture  between  citizens  of  two  nations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  there  that  what 
is  the  most  important  is  not  the  under¬ 
standing  of  politics,  economy,  or  science 
of  the  other  nation  but  that  of  culture 
with  the  background  of  the  national  his¬ 
tory  and  the  custom  of  life,  because  cul¬ 
ture  underlies  all  the  other  factors  and 
because  we  cannot  understand  any 
other  nation  including  politics  and 
economy  unless  we  really  comprehend 
its  culture. 

Culture  is  the  fruit  cherished  and  born 
out  of  different  circumstances  of  each 
nation  or  people  [throughout  history].  So 
it  is  natural  that  individuals  with  different 
cultural  backgrounds  should  have  almost 
completely  different  viewpoints  or  ways 
of  thinking. 

A  trifle  discrepancy  owing  to  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  or  want  of  the  above-mentioned 
understanding  or  recognition  of  other 
cultures  may  sometimes  cause  a  col¬ 
lision  of  feelings  or  misunderstanding, 
giving  rise  to  a  grave  opposition  and 
conflict  in  the  end.  This  is  why  the  under¬ 
standing  of  different  cultures  is  very 
important . . . 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  we  are 
Asians.  Needless  to  say,  this  does  not 
mean  to  reject  Western  culture,  but  it 
implies  to  harmonize  Western  culture 
with  the  unique  culture  of  each  of  the 
Asian  nations  and  try  to  ‘aufheben’  (sub- 
late)  them. 

A  further  Japanese  contribution  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  just  what  terms  like  ‘inter¬ 
national’  and  ‘intercultural’  education  mean 
was  provided  by  Professor  Yasutada  Taka- 
hashi,  of  Tamagawa  University  in  Tokyo,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Section  of  W.E.F. 


Professor  Takahashi  set  his  approach  firmly 
within  the  context  of  the  1974  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  UNESCO  recommendation  on  edu¬ 
cation  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom.  He  mentioned  follow-up  seminars, 
in  Australia  (Regional  UNESCO  Seminar  on 
‘Intercultural  Education  jn  the  Asian  Pacific 
Region:  Principles,  Resources  and  Means  of 
Co-operation’)  and  Japan  (Seventh  Japan- 
United  States  Conference  on  Culture  and 
Educational  Interchange),  where  the  key 
UNESCO  concepts  of  understanding  and  res¬ 
pect  for  all  ethnic  groups,  their  cultures, 
values  and  life-styles  were  further  elaborated. 
These  concepts,  he  said,  have  been  worked 
out  with  reference  to  changing  world 
realities: 

Various  factors  account  for  the  new 
emphasis  on  intercultural  education. 
Most  of  the  nations  newly  independent 
after  World  War  II  were  multi-cujtural. 
For  these  nations  inter-cultural  under¬ 
standing  within  a  country  was  more 
urgent  than  understanding  other  nations. 
Moreover,  increasing  political  power  of 
the  Third  World  nations,  whose  cultures 
were  not  well  known,  brought  to  the 
forefront  the  need  for  understanding 
their  cultural  backgrounds  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  In  addition  the  new  recognition  of 
minority  group  cultures  in  the  United 
States  has  led  to  the  growth  of  multi¬ 
cultural  education  in  U.S.  schools.  In  the 
academic  world,  the  development  of  cul¬ 
tural  anthropology  and  ethnology  also 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  this  trend. 
Each  of  these  experiences  has  posi¬ 
tively  influenced  the  world-wjde  move¬ 
ment  for  inter-cultural  education. 

He  felt  that  Japanese  schools  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  promoting  intercultural 
awareness  and  understanding  in  children. 

To  study  culture  means  to  look  at  and 
understand  people,  first  as  cultural 
beings  and  second  as  belonging  to  a 
nation.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
disregarding  the  national  states  or  gov¬ 
ernments  as  political  bodies.  Rather  it 
means  establishing  three  components  — 
people,  the  state  and  the  world  —  as  the 
main  aspects  of  education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  If  each  corn- 
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ponent  is  accepted  as  equally  important, 
the  Japanese  school  curriculum  and  in¬ 
struction  must  be  greatly  changed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  national  course  of  studies 
and  textbooks  authorized  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

Inter-cultural  education  depends  on  the 
concept  of  cultural  pluralism.  There  is 
no  superior  culture  nor  inferior  culture, 
no  higher  nor  lower  society,  and  no 
developed  nor  under-developed  peoples. 

It  rejects  fixing  cultures  into  a  theoretical 
framework  resulting  from  scientific 
analysis,  and  requires  the  thorough 
study  of  an  individual  culture  in  order  to 
learn  the  structure  of  meaning  as  the 
people  in  the  culture  understand  it.  C. 
Douglas  Rummis  (Uchinal  Gaikoku 
Tokyo,  Jiji  Tsuchinsha,  1981)  states  the 
significance  of  inter-cultural  understand¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

It  is  precious  for  us  to  have  various 
cultures  and  political  systems  in  this 
world.  This  diversity  gives  us  a  com¬ 
parison,  which  we  need  in  order  to 
learn  about  our  own  culture  and  our 
country.  The  most  important  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparative  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  comparative  culture  ...  is 
self-examination  and  self-criticism. 
(Translated  by  this  researcher  from 
the  Japanese  text.) 

Tamotsu  Aoki  also  recognizes  inter- 
cultural  understanding  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  in  modern  society.  He 
says: 

To  overcome  our  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  the  last  task  of  human¬ 
kind  .  .  .  The  important  point  will  be 
how  much  we  can  control  our  cul¬ 
ture,  and  how  we  can  interweave 
foreign  culture  with  our  own.  (Aoki, 

T.  Asahi  Newspaper,  Jan.  5  1982.) 

Thus,  cultural  pluralism  requires  us  to 
respect  each  culture  as  it  is,  in  its  own 
uniqueness  and  value. 

Still  in  the  Orient,  a  Korean  contributor 
presented  an  interesting  view  of  democracy 
as  a  universal  value  to  which  education  for 
international  understanding  ought  to  be 
related.  At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  to  the 
connection  between  national  and  inter¬ 


national  perspectives  that  many  conference 
participants  wanted  to  emphasize: 

Today,  the  world  suffers  seriously  from 
two  great  problems.  The  one  is  [conflict 
arising  from  competition  among 
sovereign  states];  the  other  is  the  de¬ 
moralizing  phenomena  of  industrializ¬ 
ation  and  physical  prosperity. 

Thus,  we  surmount  the  critical  situation 
of  mankind  by  education,  especially  the 
promotion  of  national  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  the  key  way  and  clear 
answer. 

We  enunciate  the  meaning  of  citizen¬ 
ship  education  through  two  main 
aspects.  The  first  is  democracy:  that  is, 
the  universal  and  ideal  value  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  second  is  patriotism:  that  is, 
the  national  spirit  arising  from  each 
nation’s  traditional  cultural  and  special 
circumstances. 

If  every  nation  had  democratic  ideology, 
characterized  by  human  esteem,  equal 
opportunity,  recognition  of  individual 
difference,  wisdom  of  group,  a  will  for 
rational  change,  etc,  and  harmonizing 
with  the  unique  national  character, 
world-wide  peace  and  human  welfare 
would  be  ensured. 

Professor  Hermann  Rohrs  reminded  the 
Conference  that  international  understanding 
and  peace  education  were  part  of  a  long 
tradition  in  the  Fellowship: 

The  principal  goals  of  our  World  Fel¬ 
lowship  can  be  summed  up  by  the  words 
of  international  understanding  and 
peace.  The  entire  history  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  has  been  marked  by  efforts  in  this 
direction;  Maria  Montessori,  Pierre 
Bovet,  Elisabeth  Rotten,  James  Hender¬ 
son  and  many  others  have  expressed 
themselves  on  various  aspects  of  this 
topic.  (See  J.  L.  Henderson,  Education 
for  World  Understanding,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  1968.)  For  my  own  part,  I  gave 
my  first  talk  on  peace  education  at  the 
Internationa)  Congress  in  Brussels  in 
1971  which  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
World  Fellowship. 

To  this  distinguished  roll  call,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  added  its  own  names.  Dr  Byungchai 
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Cora  Hahn,  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
indicated  how  global  education  is  under¬ 
stood,  practised  and  fostered  at  the  I.  N.  Thut 
World  Education  Center  in  her  University.  By 
global  education,  that  Center  means: 

World  order  studies  of  those  vital  issues 
that  concerns  all  of  humanity.  Among 
them  are  human  rights  and  genocide 
awareness  education,  ecology  educa¬ 
tion,  learning  about  problems  of  food 
and  population,  family  life  education, 
studying  the  role  that  education  can 
have  in  development,  exploring  edu¬ 
cational  futurjstics,  and  carrying  out 
irenics  (peace  and  conflict  resolution 
studies). 

Many  of  these  global  issues  are  also  very 
controversial,  so  we  have  experimented 
with  ways  to  present  the  critical  inform¬ 
ation  and  to  encourage  constructive 
dialogue  and  confrontation.  We  have 
done  so  through  issuing  special  publi¬ 
cations,  holding  conferences  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  including  segments  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  global  concerns 
in  our  courses. 

However,  there  is  a  risk  that  teachers  of 
highly  controversial  topics  will  proselytise 
and  foment  divisions  and  antagonism.  Two 
different  ways  of  avoiding  this  mistake  were 
discussed  at  the  Conference:  (1)  through 
drawing  out  universal  themes;  (2)  by  use  of 
activity  methods  and  reflective  inquiry.  Mr 
Jagjivan  R.  Sheth  of  Amulak  Amichand  High 
School,  Bombay,  outlined  the  universal  idea 
of  brotherhood: 

The  terms  international  understanding, 
co-operation  and  peace  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  indivisible  whole  based  on 
the  friendly  relationships  between 
people  of  different  nations. 

As  a  result  of  two  great  world  wars,  that 
nearly  destroyed  human  civilization  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  it  has 
been  realised  that  the  only  hope  for 
humanity  rests  in  internationalism. 
Internationalism  starts  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  Man  everywhere  is  a  brother. 
The  mental  make-up  of  the  man  is  the 
same  everywhere  and  rightly  considered 
he  has  reached  the  height  of  his 
achievement  as  a  great  lover  and  not  as 


a  great  hater. 

The  acquisition  of  such  a  type  of  comp¬ 
rehension  has  to  be  had  jn  a  phased 
programme  from  childhood  to  adult 
stage  for  which  education  at  different 
levels  needs  some  decided  change  of 
outlook. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Mrs  Kusum  Kamat,  Edu¬ 
cation  Officer  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
of  Greater  Bombay,  reminded  the  Conference 
that,  despite  social,  political,  economic  and 
other  differences,  we  share  a  common  aspir¬ 
ation —  the  existence  of  an  international 
community  and  its  movement  towards  a 
single  destiny.  She  quoted  the  Hjndu  version 
of  this  aspiration: 

According  to  Hindu  philosophy,  the 
whole  World  is  one  small  family ...  It 
also  believes  in  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  all . . .  Live  and  let  others  live, 
grow  and  let  others  grow,  cherish  and 
let  others  cherish  . . .  one  has  to  learn  to 
understand  others,  tolerate  others,  res¬ 
pect  oneself  as  well  as  others,  to  be 
honest  with  oneself  and  with  others,  co¬ 
operate  w|th  each  other. 

Ms  Helen  Connell,  a  researcher  working 
for  the  Schools  Council  for  Curriculum  and 
Examinations  for  England  and  Wales,  defined 
international  understanding  as  a  form  of  re¬ 
flective  action  which  schools  need  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  students: 

The  purposes  of  producing  materials  of 
an  international  character  should  be  to 
increase  international  understanding 
amongst  students.  What  does  this  mean 
in  practice?  I  see  understanding  as  a 
process  of  reflective  action,  by  which  I 
mean  that,  in  order  to  understand,  the 
learner  must:  a)  participate  in  and 
experience  different  activities;  b)  reflect 
on  these  experiences;  c)  relate  them  to 
his  existing  framework  of  understanding; 
d)  then,  as  a  consequence,  modify  or 
extend  his  framework  of  understanding. 
Experiences  and  actions  of  many  sorts 
provide  the  basis  for  reflection  which 
can  deepen  understanding. 

To  gain  an  international  understanding, 
one  needs  to  participate  in  activities 
which  focus  on  international  concerns  or 
which  are  international  in  nature.  To 
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spread  international  understanding 
through  education,  then,  our  task  is  to: 
a)  create  and  promote  opportunities  for 
contact  between  people  from  different 
national  settings;  b)  create  and  promote 
opportunities  for  activities  focussing  on 
international  concerns;  c)  promote  re¬ 
flection  py  participants  on  these  experi¬ 
ences. 

To  this  Professor  Malcolm  Skilbeck,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fellowship,  added  in  his  opening 
address,  that  our  task  is  to  learn  how  to  live 
the  international  life  and  to  assist  young 
people  to  do  likewise,  by  encouraging  com¬ 
munication  across  national  and  cultural 
boundaries,  sharing  experiences,  collabor¬ 
ating  and  co-operating  and  helping  students 
learn  how  to  enjoy  and  value  our  different 
heritages  and  cultures. 

But  .is  not  the  Fellowship’s  notion  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  international  understanding  an 
enlargement  or  application  of  the  concept  of 
education  itself,  as  understood  and  pro¬ 
gressively  refined  over  many  decades  of 
thinking,  meetings  and  practical  activities? 
Thus,  .Ms  Elizabeth  Adams,  Vice-President  of 
the  English  New  Foundation  Fellowship, 
member  of  the  W.E.F.  Guiding  Committee  and 
Executive,  stated  that: 

education  is  intended  to  change  human 
behaviour  in  the  general  direction  of 
broadening  understanding,  enhancing 
confidence  and  building  competence  to 
cope  with  life. 

Education  for  international  understanding 
and  peace  is  an  application,  an  extension,  not 
a  departure  from  what  we  have  commonly 
understood  education  to  be  about. 

Peace 

The  Conference  was  concerned  with  the 
Changing  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
international  life  whjch  affect  the  context  and 
concrete  meaning  of  education  world  wide, 
these  changes  impinge  upon  all  members  of 
:he  world  community.  Re-orientation  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  bring  about  these  changes  and  their 
consequences  for  relations  among  peoples, 
cultures  and  nations,  were  abiding  concerns. 
}ne  of  the  needed  changes  is  to  sensitize 
children  —  and  adults  —  to  the  precarious 
lature  of  international  relations  and  to  seek 


ways  of  establishing  peace  and  harmony 
when  warfare  and  aggression  occupy  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
people.  Peace,  however,  js  a  positive  con¬ 
dition,  not  merely  the  absence  of  conflict  and 
an  education  directed  at  peace  will  not  avoid 
difficult  issues  in  international  affairs. 

The  term,  peace  . . .  does  not  refer  just 
to  the  absence  of  conflict  or  war. 
Absence  of  conflict  is  no  doubt  import¬ 
ant,  for  conflicts  these  days  can  easily 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  mankind. 
But  peace  in  the  limited  sense  of 
absence  of  war  can  easily  degenerate 
into  cold  war  based  on  official  lying,  fear 
and  mistrust,  with  national  leaders  firmly 
resolved  to  survive  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  We  must 
also  remember  that  an  international 
settlement  obtained  at  the  cost  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  legitimate  rights  of  nations 
and  individuals  will  never  produce  a  last¬ 
ing  peace.  When  we  talk  of  peace,  we 
are  essentially  thinking  of  a  situation  in 
which  different  nations  can  enjoy  their 
legitimate  rights  and  freedoms  and  live 
in  dignity.  It  is  the  promotion  of  such 
peace  which  has  to  be  one  of  the  central 
aims  of  education.  (Madhuri  Shah.) 

In  introducing  his  experience  of,  and  ideas 
about,  peace  education  for  young  children  in 
experimental  programmes  in  West  German 
schools,  Hermann  Rohrs  reflected  on  the 
connections  between  peace,  international 
conflict  and  human  developments. 

Peace  education  js  not  a  process  inde¬ 
pendent  of  education;  it  is  education, 
carried  out  in  keeping  with  its  most 
fundamental  goals  and  principles.  If 
human  beings  are  to  become  capable 
and  willing  to  practice  peace  in  a  com¬ 
ing  era  of  world  peace,  then  they  must 
be  prepared  for  this  through  peace  edu¬ 
cation.  Peace  education  in  this  sense 
has  the  task  of  training  and  sharpening 
our  inborn  capability  and  willingness  to 
keep  the  peace.  This  includes  the  ability 
to  recognize  conflicts  and  help  to  solve 
them  by  learning  to  co-operate  with 
others.  Peace  is  a  natural  human  con¬ 
dition,  but  we  need  to  learn  to  practice 
it  in  social  situations  and  foresee  and 
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prevent  possible  dangers  arising  from 
our  own  insufficiencies.  The  ability  to 
practice  peace  is  a  characteristic  of  fully 
developed  human  intelligence  and 
maturity. 

Thus,  peace  education  is  basically  a 
process  of  humanisation,  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  human  character.  Where  individuals 
are  concerned  it  means  making  peace 
with  oneself,  by  developing  a  strong 
sense  of  identity  and  learning  to  be  at 
one  with  oneself.  At  the  same  time  this 
process  of  making  peace  with  oneself, 
which  .is  at  the  center  of  all  humanistic 
philosophies,  is  directly  connected  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  others.  Peace 
is  a  socio-political  problem  which  can 
only  be  achieved  if  individuals  attain 
peace  with  themselves  by  developing  a 
strong  sense  of  identity;  but  they  can 
only  do  so  to  the  extent  that  they  help 
others  to  reach  this  goal.  The  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  ability  to  practice  peace  in  a 
process  of  simultaneously  learning  to 
make  peace  with  oneself  and  to  practice 
social  co-operation  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  human  development  and  the 
only  way  to  achieve  self-realisation  . . . 
Learning  to  be  at  peace  and  content  is 
an  anthropological  problem  whi.ch  needs 
to  be  tackled  first  in  one’s  own  life.  This 
is  the  prerequisite  for  success  in  achiev¬ 
ing  these  goals  at  a  global  level.  I  agree 
with  the  Japanese  educators  inatomi 
Eigiro  and  Minoru  Murai,  who  have 
stressed  that  peace  education  should  be 
done  jn  connection  with  moral  training. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  problem 
makes  it  preferable  to  give  the  greatest 
attention  to  peace  and  peace  education. 
In  this  way  peace  education  can  be 
applied  as  a  general  theme  which 
touches  upon  all  facets  of  human  devel¬ 
opment  and  education  in  a  microscopic 
and  macroscopic  context.  The  important 
thing  is  that  peace  education  be  under¬ 
stood  jn  the  broad  anthropological  sense 
already  explained.  It  is  especially  in 
modern  industrial  societies  such  as 
Japan  and  Korea,  where  traditional  edu¬ 
cational  forms  no  longer  dominate,  that 
the  struggle  for  peace  must  be  con¬ 


sidered  jn  this  anthropological  sense  if 
a  ‘democratic  peace  society’  is  to  be 
successfully  established. 

Peace  education  is  thus  a  basic  process 
aimed  at  cultivating  and  encouraging 
Man’s  most  human  qualities.  If  we  are  to 
take  it  seriously,  then  we  are  talking 
about  introducing  a  new  era  jn  human 
history:  one  of  world  peace.  Jn  the  age  of 
suffering,  war  has  been  the  father  of  all 
things,  but  in  the  coming  age  of  world 
peace  the  principal  political  task  will  be 
to  responsibly  maintain  and  practice 
peace  in  keeping  with  this  anthropologi¬ 
cal  approach.  This  is  the  only  way  for  us 
to  become  moral  beings,  since  a  high 
degree  of  ethical  maturity  is  the  pre¬ 
requisite  for  practising  lasting  responsi¬ 
bility  for  others. 

This  in  turn  requires  a  iife-long  process 
which  is  the  most  effective  when  it  is 
begun  as  soon  as  possible.  Frobel’s 
maxim  that  ‘first  impressions  remain  in 
the  child’  possesses  its  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  for  peace  education.  The  process 
can  only  be  successful  if  it  is  begun 
early  in  order  to  lay  the  proper  found¬ 
ation.  If  a  new  era  in  world  history  is  to 
be  achieved  which  transcends  tech¬ 
nology  and  is  marked  by  a  renaissance 
in  life  styles,  by  a  return  to  forgotten  and 
neglected  human  potentials,  then  the 
process  must  be  introduced  jn  early 
childhood. 

As  if  to  mark  the  unity  between  early  child¬ 
hood  and  adult  life,  Dr  Budd  L.  Hall, 
Canadian  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  Adult  Education,  spoke 
of  the  long  tradition,  in  adult  education 
circles,  of  concern  for  issues  of  international 
understanding,  solidarity  and  peace.  But  the 
quest  for  peace  is  not  separable  from  action 
for  equality  and  justice: 

A  peace  which  permits  starvation,  in¬ 
sufficient  housing,  lack  of  education  and 
lack  of  health  services,  is  no  peace.  A 
positive  state  of  Peace  must  include  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  all  to  have  their 
private  peace. 

The  peace  for  which  we  are  fighting  will 
not  accept  a  world  in  which  25  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population  controls  80  per 
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cent  of  its  income,  leaving  20  per  cent 
for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
people. 

But  we  will  support  a  peace  which 
means  that  a  proportion  of  the  $650  bil¬ 
lion  (more  than  the  entire  income  of  the 
1  -5  billion  people  living  in  the  50  poorest 
countries)  now  spent  annually  on  arms 
is  used  instead  for  something  else.  Is 
there  any  reason,  for  example,  why  some 
of  these  funds  could  not  be  used  to 
teach  reading  and  writing  to  some  of  the 
nearly  1,000  million  illiterates  in  the 
world? 

Threats  to  peace  include  a|l  forms  of 
exploitation  and  oppression,  whether  of 
textiles  workers,  women,  landless  rural 
workers,  miners,  teachers,  literacy  acti¬ 
vists,  or  any  minority  group.  Threats  to 
peace  include  the  gap  between  the  rich 
nations  of  our  world  and  the  poor  ones, 
and  between  the  rich  and  poor  persons 
in  each  country. 

Internationa]  understanding  must  be 
understood  as  something  more  than  the 
mere  acceptance  of  a  world  with  diverse 
cultures  and  peoples.  I  like  the  kind  of 
international  understanding  which  grows 
not  from  the  ability  of  politicians  and 
statesmen  to  get  along  but  from  the 
sharing  of  common  dreams  of  ordinary 
men  and  women.  The  spontaneous  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  support 
which  grew  out  of  the  Nicaraguan  Liter¬ 
acy  Crusade  is  but  one  example.  The 
prairie-fire  speed  of  international  peace 
networks  is  another;  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment  a  third.  In  each  of  these  there  is  an 
underlying  recognition  of  egalitarian  and 
democratic  values,  and  a  focus  on 
mutual  support  and  recognition  of 
related  struggles,  of  solidarity. 

Discussion  during  the  Conference  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  the  world  context  from 
whose  disturbed  and  volatile  condition  the 
urgent  need  for  education  for  international 
understanding  and  peace  was  inferred.  Simi¬ 
larly,  as  we  have  seen,  attempts  from  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  globe  were  made  to  clarify 
concepts  such  as  internationalism,  intercul- 
tural  relations,  global  and  developmental 
education,  and  peace. 


The  British  psychologist,  Ms  Mary  Sime, 
reminded  us  that,  educationally,  we  have 
another  kind  of  problem:  how  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  international  understanding  and 
education  for  peace  .in  terms  relevant  to  the 
developmental  process  of  the  learner.  Inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  peace  might 
become  world-wide  —  stated  as  formal  goals 
—  but  for  them  to  be  effective  and  meaning¬ 
ful  in  the  educational  domain,  we  need  to 
ground  our  analysis  in  the  child’s  world.  In¬ 
efficient  teaching  could  be 

‘playing  with  fire’  by  inducing  young 
people,  open  to  propaganda  and  with  in¬ 
secure  reasoning  patterns,  to  form  unbal¬ 
anced  ideas  and  hasty,  emotional 
judgements. 

What  are  the  skills,  judgments,  dispositions 
and  values  which  constitute  ‘international 
understanding’?  Mary  Sime’s  list  comprised: 

1.  The  skill  of  recognising  another’s 
point  of  view. 

2.  Classifying,  sub-classifying;  Seriat¬ 
ing,  sub-seriating:  these  are  the  roots 
of  logic. 

3.  Selecting  priorities:  Counterbalanc¬ 
ing  conflicting  arguments. 

4.  Recognising  cause  and  effect  and, 
ultimately,  hypothesising  effects  of 
potential  actions. 

5.  Discarding  propaganda. 

6.  Recognising  common  factors  and 
contradictory  factors:  eliminating 
irrelevant  factors. 

7.  Personal  involvement:  when  not  to  be 
Involved. 

8.  Concepts  of  justice,  clemency,  etc. 

9.  An  astute  sense  of  truth,  of  integrity, 
of  ‘the  common  good’. 

There  are  many  others. 

Such  skills  and  attributes  cannot  be 
acquired  suddenly.  They  need  to  be  nur¬ 
tured  to  maturity  throughout  schooling. 
The  tutor  of  international  understanding 
needs  to  ensure  that  they  are  there  and 
are  used.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  instil  an 
academic  discipline  into  each  student 
with  which  he  will  respond  intelligently 
to  each  new  world  problem  as  time  goes 
on. 

Consequently,  both  direct  and  indirect 
means  are  called  for.  Moreover,  the  personal 
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meaning  or  salience  of  these  skills,  dis¬ 
positions,  etc,  is  not  fixed  but  changes 
according  to  the  development  of  the  learner. 
An  exponent  of  Jean  Piaget’s  developmental 
theories,  Mary  Sime  argued  that  international 
understanding  may  be  taught  indirectly 
through  ordinary  school  subjects  jn  child¬ 
hood  then  treated  directly  as  the  content  and 
form  of  international  values,  living  and  under¬ 
standing  |n  adolescence.  But  ‘no  technique’, 
she  reminded  us,  ‘however  ingenious,  can 
create  truly  balanced  international  under¬ 
standing  unless  the  student  works  with  an 
attitude  of  responsibility  and  of  searching  for 
the  truth’.  Nor  is  there  any  discontinuity 
between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  approach, 
a  matter  on  which  Hermann  Rohrs,  among 
others,  was  to  agree. 

It  is  clear  that  Conference  members,  in 
considering  the  meaning  of  international 
understanding  and  peace  education  for  the 
eighties,  were  well  able  to  distinguish  educa¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  from  propagandist  and 
sentimental  approaches.  Equally,  there  was  a 
marked  determination  in  the  Conference  to 
maintain  a  good  balance  between  concept 
and  meanings  developed  through  general  and 
abstract  analysis  and  what  we  have  learned 
about  these  matters  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  the  two  were  interwoven  both 
in  papers  and  discussion.  The  Conference 
had  before  it  a  series  of  papers  which,  in 
many  instances,  represented  the  individual 
and  corporate  understanding  of  people  and 
agencies  with  long  experience  of  trying  to 
make  education  for  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  peace  work,  at  all  levels  from  class¬ 
room  encounters  to  national  and  international 
policy  forums. 

2.  ‘DEVELOPED’  AND 

‘DEVELOPING’  COUNTRIES 

The  common  dichotomy  between  developed 
and  developing  nations  was  found  to  be  use¬ 
ful  for  some  purpose,  but  just  as  often  a 
source  of  unease  and  even  confusion. 
Several  dimensions  emerged: 

(1)  ‘development’  is  convenient  if  we  see 
it  as  focusing  issues  and  tasks  for 
action,  especially  so-called  endogenous 
action  and  regional  co-operation 
among  countries  with  like  problems. 


(2)  a  so-called  developed  country  may  have 
major  development  tasks  and  problems 
in  respect  of  a  significant  facet  of  its 
experience. 

(3)  ‘development’  may  be  a  useful  concept 
for  relating  rather  than  separating 
phases  of  growth; 

(4)  more  subtle  categories  than  ‘devel¬ 
oped’  and  ‘developing’  are  needed  to 
describe  social  and  environmental 
conditions. 

For  each  of  these  dimensions,  there  were 
some  participants  —  and  perhaps  most  — 
who  felt  that  ‘developed’/'developing’  is  too 
glib,  and  needs  more  careful  and  discrimin¬ 
ating  treatment  than  is  found  in  common 
usage.  Thus,  in  educational  terms,  the  topic 
of  ‘education  for  international  understanding 
and  peace  in  developed  and  developing 
countries’  is  an  invitation  to  critical  inquiry 
and  reflection.  It  is  a  distinction  that  pro¬ 
vides  no  straightforward  routes  for  either 
teachers  or  learners  to  follow. 

In  a  paper  written  from  his  position  in  the 
UNESCO  Regional  Office  for  South  East 
Asia  and  Oceania  in  Bangkok  (but  not  an 
official  UNESCO  statement)  Dr  Hyun  Kj  Paik 
of  Korea  outlined  the  socio-economic  cultural 
context  of  the  kind  of  co-operative  develop¬ 
ment  planning  in  education  with  which  his 
office  has  been  closely  identified,  at  least 
since  the  time  of  the  adoption  by  the  U.N.  in 
1974  of  the  resolution  for  a  New  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Order. 

Dr  Paik  drew  the  attention  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  endogenous  national  development 
within  the  framework  of  regional  co¬ 
operation.  Such  co-operation  holds  promise 
of  a  balanced  flow  of  knowledge,  technology 
and  culture  across  borders,  enhanced 
economic  and  political  relationships  and 
educational  improvements  in  countries  ex¬ 
periencing  considerable  difficulties.  Never¬ 
theless,  care  .is  needed  to  ensure  that 
strategies  and  values  like  self-reliance, 
endogenous  development  and  cultural 
identity  are  not  sacrificed.  What  must  be  pre¬ 
served  and  enhanced  is  countries’  capacities 
to  develop  by  themselves;  what  must  be  built 
up  are  sets  of  linkages  to  facilitate  and  assist 
effective  collaboration.  Regional  workshops, 
seminars  and  comparative  studies  are  ways 
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of  achieving  this. 

Dr  Paik  concluded  his  paper,  which  was  in 
effect  a  personal  perspective  of  the  UNESCO 
office’s  Asian  Programme  of  Educational 
Innovation  for  Development,  by  enunciating 
principles  of  co-operation  for  education 
development  planning: 

1.  Efforts  to  share  and  exchange  experi¬ 
ences  through  co-operative  endea¬ 
vour  among  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  based  on  their  respective 
expertise  and  resource  available; 

2.  Efforts  to  plan  and  organize  activi¬ 
ties  and  programmes  co-operatively 
by  the  participating  countries, 
appreciating  that  they  are  in  the  best 
positions  to  know  about  their  needs 
and  problems  and  to  decide  on  the 
solutions; 

3.  Efforts  to  plan  and  implement  edu¬ 
cation  programmes  in  accordance 
with  the  areas  of  concern  as  reflec¬ 
ted  in  the  national  development 
plans  of  the  participating  countries, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  member 
countries  are  themselves  at  different 
stages  of  development; 

4.  The  continuous  evaluation  of  each 
activity/project  through  regular  feed¬ 
back  from  the  participating  member 
countries; 

5.  Resource  personnel  needed  for 
specific  activities  to  be  drawn  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  participating 
member  countries;  and 

6.  The  promotion  of  bilateral  or 
regional  and/or  sub-regional  co¬ 
operation  and  collaboration  among 
the  participating  countries  which 
have  similar  problems  and  needs. 

Sensitivity  to  the  risk,  in  co-operative 
work,  of  one  country  dominating  others  was 
shown  by  Yasutada  Takahashi  of  Japan.  His 
comments  on  some  aspects  of  Japanese  co¬ 
operation  with  ‘developing  countries’  were 
drawn  from  a  discussion  of  cultural  plural¬ 
ism,  a  concept  which,  educationally,  takes 
us  beyond  the  economic,  technological,  pol¬ 
itical  and  military  aspects  of  relationships 
amongst  countries  towards  a  much  fuller 
appreciation  of  culture.  He  criticized  some 
Japanese  programmes  for  narrowness  in  this 


respect  and  hence  for  fostering  false 
relationships  with  ‘developing’  countries: 

In  the  1970s  Japan  initiated  many  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  programmes  in  co¬ 
operation  with  ‘developing  countries’.  As 
one  project,  Japan  sent  Japanese 
language  teachers  to  several  countries. 

As  another  program,  Japan  assisted 
selected  colleges  and  universities  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  to  open  courses  in  Japan¬ 
ese  area  studies.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  these  programs  were  not 
successful,  and  consequently  they  were 
discontinued.  One  reason  may  be  that 
they  were  pursued  in  terms  of  Japan’s 
economic  interest.  Co-operative  activi¬ 
ties,  based  on  the  economic  power  of 
the  contributing  nation,  Japan  or  any 
other,  easily  turns  to  be  exporting 
activities  of  the  dominant  power,  without 
reciprocity  from  the  receiving  nation. 
Another  reason  may  be  that  many  of 
these  programs  were  planned  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  Japanese  experts  and 
staff,  with  little  consultation  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  receiving  countries. 
However,  there  are  alternative  patterns  of 
relationship  available  and  in  a  comment 
echoing  Dr  Paik,  Professor  Takahashi  re¬ 
ferred  to  another  UNESCO  regional  pro¬ 
gramme: 

In  this  regard,  the  Joint  Cultural  Pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Asian  Cultural  Centre 
for  UNESCO  are  to  be  highly  valued.  We 
need  the  interchange  of  cultural  infor¬ 
mation,  knowledge  and  teaching 
materials  which  can  be  used  for  teach¬ 
ing  other  cultures.  At  present  our 
resources  are  quite  limited.  Researchers, 
educators  and  producers  of  curriculum 
materials  must  respond  promptly  to  this 
situation. 

There  is  a  danger  that  a  country  which  is 
generally  held  to  be  ‘developed’  (economic 
system,  per  capita  income,  political  institu¬ 
tions,  levels  of  participation  in  formal  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  like)  may  overlook  its  under¬ 
development  in  other  respects.  Illustrating 
the  danger  and  commending  a  set  of  policies 
and  programmes  which  may  be  used  to  avoid 
it,  Australian  W.E.F.  member  Mr  H.  S.  Payne, 
of  the  Tasmanian  College  of  Advanced  Edu- 
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catjon,  made  an  analysis  of  Australian  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  shift  towards  multiculturalism  in 
recent  years.  The  diverse  social,  cultural  and, 
most  particularly,  ethnic  origins  and  compos¬ 
ition  of  the  Australian  population  suggest  a 
country  in  some  senses  at  the  crossroads  jn 
determining  whether  it  is  developed  or  under¬ 
developed,  with  respect  to  national  identity 
and  educational  policies  related  thereto.  Mr 
Payne  presented  the  commitment  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  Australia  to  a  policy  of 
multiculturalism  as  a  kind  of  bridge  for 
development.  Through  use  of  this  bridge  by 
educators  and  others,  it  is  hoped  understand¬ 
ing  and  active  appreciation  of  diverse  cul¬ 
tures  will  grow  jn  Australia. 

But  what  is  this  multiculturalism  which  is 
the  official  Canberra  policy  designed  for 
the  well-being  of  all  Australians  whether 
of  Angjo-Celtic,  Aboriginal,  European, 
Asian  or  American  origin? 

This  question  recently  prompted  three 
further  questions  by  the  Minister  for 
Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs: 

1.  How  best  can  we  encourage  differ¬ 
ent  cultures  to  develop  while  keep¬ 
ing  Australia  united? 

2.  What  special  action  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  opportunities  are 
not  limited  for  some  people  as  a 
result  of  their  cultural  back¬ 
grounds? 

3.  How  should  we  encourage  all  Aus¬ 
tralians  to  commit  themselves  to 
Australia  and  its  future? 

He  then  drew  attention  to  four  principles 
recommended  by  hjs  advisory  councils 
by  which  a  viable  multicultural  Australia 
might  be  built  and  towards  which  all 
might  aim: 

1.  social  cohesion; 

2.  cultural  identity; 

3.  equality  of  opportunity  and  access; 

4.  equal  responsibility  for,  commit¬ 
ment  to  and  participation  in 
society. 

These  principles  would  apply  just  as 
much  to  the  more  numerous  English 
speaking  citizens  of  Anglo-Celtic  back¬ 
ground  as  to  those  citizens  who  were  not 
English  speaking  and  who  were  of  many 
and  varied  minority  cultural  groups  .  .  . 


Whereas  formal  support  is  likely  in 
general  terms,  particularly  from  the 
minorities  and  the  Anglo-Celtic  majority, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  citizens 
will  accept  the  particular  outcomes 
entirely  in  practice.  This,  after  all,  is  to 
be  expected  in  a  democratic  nation. 

How  does  the  Government  hope  to 
achieve  a  multicultural  Australia? 

An  official  committee  has  recommended 
that 

1.  Tolerance  and  respect  for  cultural 
patterns  should  be  the  primary 
goal  along  with  improved  com¬ 
munication  between  groups.  These 
aims  could  be  achieved  by  imp¬ 
lementing: 

a.  intercultural  studies  throughout 
the  curricula  of  schools; 

b.  studies  in  migration  issues; 

c.  studies  in  social  communi¬ 
cation. 

2.  Language  studies  would  be  promo¬ 
ted  in  the  schools  and  in  migrant 
resource  centres  throughout  the 
country  .  .  . 

3.  The  Government  is  to  make  grants 
available  . . .  These  are  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  designed  to  discri¬ 
minate  in  favour  of  disadvantaged 
minorities  and  groups. 

4.  The  sum  total  of  the  Government’s 
policy  will  lead  all  sections  of  the 
community,  it  is  hoped,  to  a  sense 
of  equal  responsibility  for,  com¬ 
mitment  to  and  participation  jn 
society  . . . 

Mr  Payne  drew  the  connection  between  a 
single  country’s  changing  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  multicultural  education  and  the  theme 
of  the  conference: 

‘What  has  this  to  do  with  the  role  of 
education  in  developed  countries  for 
international  understanding?’  My  answer 
is  that  although  Australia  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  developed  country  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  sense  by  some,  it  Is  also  a  develop¬ 
ing  country  as  wejl ...  It  has  also  taken 
on  a  mammoth  task  in  international 
understanding  within  its  own  confines. . . 

It  represents  in  its  own  small  way  a 
microcosm  of  much  of  the  world  and 
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the  world’s  problems.  Australia’s  govern¬ 
ment  has  acted  boldly  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally  to  create  the  kind  of  climate  within 
the  country  by  wh.ich  it  hopes  to  avoid 
group  tensions  and  to  promote  peace, 
understanding  and  harmony. 

Aldous  Huxley  looked  at  western 
culture  as  a  family  sharing  ‘the  best 
that  has  been  said  and  thought’.  He  said: 

‘Culture  is  like  the  sum  of  special 
knowledge  that  accumulates  in  any 
large  united  family  and  is  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  all  its  members. 
When  we  of  the  great  culture  family 
meet,  we  exchange  reminiscences 
about  Grandfather  Homer  and  that 
awful  Dr  Johnson,  and  Aunt  Sappho 
and  poor  Johnny  Keats’. 

I  see  this  Conference  as  a  family  where 
we  not  only  exchange  reminiscences  with 
Grandfather  Confucius,  Uncle  Bill  Shake¬ 
speare,  Aunt  Murasaki  Shikibu,  the 
legendary  cousin  Valmiki  and  the  rest 
but  that  we  share  one  another’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  accumulated  experience 
and  wisdom  of  the  world  we  represent. 
Another  perspective  on  the  ‘developed’/ 
‘underdeveloped’  relationship  was  provided 
by  Hermann  Rohrs,  citing  an  earlier  progres¬ 
sive  educator,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Development  is  a  central  feature  of  life,  the 
sarly  stages  of  which  are  the  most  flexible, 
since  they  have  the  greatest  potential.  In  a 
sense  countries  are  in  a  condition  of  inter¬ 
dependence  in  their  disposition  along  various 
points  of  a  ‘development’  continuum  and  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  talk  of  ‘higher’  or 
lower’  as  if  one  is  superior  to  the  other. 

In  a  slightly  different  vein,  Madhuri  Shah 
made  a  plea  for  qualitative  not  quantitative 
criteria.  She  voiced  disquiet  at  the  customary 
dichotomy  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  —  as  if  labelling  and  classifying 
countries  according  to  per  capita  income  or 
3NP  were  the  touchstone.  There  is  a  norma- 
ive  dimension  to  development  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  basis  for  political  and  educational 
programmes  rather  different  from  what 
jconomic  analysis  suggests. 

True  development . .  .  should  refer  only 
to  those  rational  social  and  economic 
changes  which  lead  to  improvement  in 


the  quality  of  life  for  all.  At  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  level,  development  must  of 
course  mean  providing  for  every  person 
the  basic  material  requirements  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  dignified  existence.  But  it 
should  also  provide  opportunity  for  all  to 
participate  in  economic  and  social 
decision  making  and  to  share  in  its 
benefits. 

3.  NEEDS,  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  this  section,  we  shall  bring  together  two 
topics:  needs  for  and  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  international  understanding  and 
peace;  and  aims  and  objectives  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  Although  closely  related,  these  topics 
were  approached  in  many  different  ways  and 
with  different  emphases  that  reflect  the 
varied  experience  and  philosophical  outlooks 
of  participants.  Yet,  despite  the  differences, 
it  is  remarkable  how  frequently  the  various 
presentations  and  discussions  coincided  in 
their  assessment  of  needs  and  formulations 
of  goals,  aims  and  objectives. 

In  the  major  Conference  paper  devoted  to 
needs  analysis,  Professor  Chong  Sah  Kim  of 
the  Korean  Section  examined,  first,  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  why  we  need  education  for 
international  understanding  at  all;  second, 
the  focus  of  needs  for  this  kind  of  education 
in  developing  countries;  and  third,  appro¬ 
priate  educational  objectives  for  developing 
countries.  He  concluded  with  practical 
suggestions  for  action. 

Needs  may  be  derived  from  the  educational 
laws  and  regulations  of  countries.  In  Korea, 
for  example,  the  concept  of  ‘Hongikinkan’  or 
service  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is 
enshrined  in  the  education  law.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  may  have  similar  requirements.  In  the 
international  environment,  the  narrowing  of 
geographic  space  and  the  increased  move¬ 
ment  of  peoples  point  up  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  understanding.  Echoing  other  con¬ 
tributors,  Professor  Chong  Sah  Kim  reminded 
us  of  interdependence  and  arms  build-up,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  are  problems  of  dis¬ 
tortion  and  misrepresentation  by  countries  of 
each  other’s  relations  that  need  to  be 
removed  from  school  materials.  There  is  thus 
a  need  arising  from  mis-education  as  well  as 
from  the  neglect  of  international  affairs  in  the 
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content  of  schooling. 

Chong  Sah  Kim  defined  four  aspects  of  the 
need  for  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing:  political,  economic,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural,  and  environmental.  Politically,  there  are 
sensitivities  among  countries,  arising  from 
the  history  of  their  relations  and  educators 
must  be  responsive  to  them.  Similarly,  com¬ 
plex  and  volatile  economic  relations  among 
countries  require  skilful  educational  treat¬ 
ment.  For  example,  within-country  tasks  for 
education  arise  from  the  quest  for  rapid 
economic  growth  by  developing  countries; 
likewise,  educators  in  other  countries  need  to 
understand  the  reason  for  this  quest.  Social 
and  cultural  changes  are  a  source  of  poten¬ 
tial  conflict  between  generations,  city  and 
country  areas  and  countries.  Educators  need 
to  pay  close  attention  especially  to  those 
changes  which  can  destroy  traditional  ways 
of  life,  spreading  modern,  often  Western 
values.  Lastly,  the  environmental,  aspect 
poses  intense  and  urgent  problems,  for 
example  in  population  growth,  pollution  and 
environmental  disruption. 

Developing  countries’  political,  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  problems  are  closely 
related  with  the  increase  of  population. 
The  rate  of  population  increase  is  higher 
in  developing  countries  than  in 
developed  countries.  Such  problems  as 
population  increase,  food  shortage 
exhaustion  of  resources,  destruction  of 
environment  and  disease  not  only  create 
a  crisis  of  human  beings  but  also  cause 
international  tensions  and  further 
threaten  world  peace. 

Most  developing  countries  face  destruc¬ 
tion  of  environment  and  pollution  due  to 
rapid  industrialization.  The  U.N.  Human 
Environment  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  Stockholm  jn  1971,  had  its  slogan 
saying:  ‘Let’s  protect  our  earth,  which 
has  3*7  billion  human  beings  and  several 
other  million  kinds  of  living  species,  from 
destruction’.  The  conference  launched  a 
campaign  for  the  environment.  The 
enemies  of  human  beings  in  the  past 
were  war,  poverty  and  ignorance,  but 
today  pollution  js  added. 

Other  speakers  added  their  thoughts  to 
this  needs  analysis  and  we  shall  return  to 


some  of  them  shortly.  Meanwhile,  reverting 
to  Chong  Sah  Kim’s  paper,  what  follows,  edu¬ 
cationally,  from  this  diagnosis  of  problems 
facing  developing  countries?  How  are  these 
needs  to  be  translated  into  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  for  international  understanding  and 
peace? 

Although  he,  like  other  members  of  the 
Conference,  was  reluctant  to  place  much 
store  by  the  developed/developing  nations 
distinction,  Chong  Sah  Kim  could  see  differ¬ 
ences  of  need  and  objective  in  countries 
according  to  whether,  in  common  parlance, 
they  were  ‘developed’  or  ‘developing’: 

The  need  of  education  for  international 
understanding  in  developing  countries  is 
different  from  the  need  of  education  for 
international  understanding  in  developed 
countries.  Those  needs  are  different 
when  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
political,  economic  and  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  environmental  aspects.  On 
this  base  I  am  going  to  set  [general] 
objectives  of  education  for  international 
understanding  . . . 

The  general  objectives  [derived  from  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Korean 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO]  are: 

1.  to  feel  strongly  for  education  for 
international  understanding  as  the 
first  step  toward  world  peace. 

2.  to  analyze  various  factors  destroying 
world  peace  and  to  have  educated 
insight  for  peaceful  solutions. 

3.  to  have  scientific  research  ability 
which  is  necessary  to  correctly 
grasp  the  world  situation. 

4.  to  have  interest  in  and  understanding 
of  other  countries’  traditions  and 
ways  of  living  and  to  enhance  atti¬ 
tudes  respecting  other  countries’  cul¬ 
tures. 

5.  to  understand  the  effect  of  such 
problems  as  population  increase, 
environmental  disruption  and  pollu¬ 
tion  on  human  beings  and  to  have 
right  attitudes  towards  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  environment. 

6.  to  understand  objectives,  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  various 
international  organizations  and  to 
develop  the  attitudes  of  students 
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towards  various  international  organ¬ 
izations  established  for  world  peace. 

7.  to  understand  the  role  of  students’ 
own  countries  in  the  worldwide 
efforts  towards  the  realization  of 
everlasting  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  one’s 
own  country  for  the  realization  of 
world  peace. 

This  statement  of  objectives  was  followed 
by  specific  sets  of  educational  objectives 
relating  to  the  four  aspects  the  speaker  had 
identified  (political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural,  environmental).  Without  attempting 
a  comprehensive  summary,  we  note  the 
attention  given  in  these  objectives  to  under¬ 
standing  human  rights,  as  defined  jn  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  needs  of  minorities,  the 
sources  of  conflict,  changing  political  reali¬ 
ties,  the  necessity  of  international  economic 
co-operation,  industrialization,  cultural  inter¬ 
change  and  ensuing  tensions,  environmental 
protection,  population  policies,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  between  economic  growth  and  the  envir¬ 
onment  in  developing  countries.  In  addition 
to  the  goals  of  understanding,  in  the  sphere 
of  social  and  cultural  objectives,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  need  for  positive  accept¬ 
ance  of  other  countries’  views  of  and  aspir¬ 
ations  for  themselves. 

This  was  a  comprehensive  overview  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  detailed,  highly  structured  paper 
in  which  needs  and  goals  were  systematically 
inter-related.  In  other  parts  of  the  conference, 
selected  dimensions  of  social,  cultural  and 
educational  need  were  used  as  a  basis  upon 
which  educational  objectives  were  construc- 
:ed.  In  a  paper  that  was  tabled,  not  pre¬ 
sented,  Professor  Priscila  S.  Manalang,  of  the 
Jniversity  of  the  Philippines,  criticized  sex 
nequality,  rural  deprivation  and  economic 
nequities  in  her  country,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  hazards  of  war.  She  drew  sharp  con- 
rast  between  the  rhetoric  of  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
o  persuasive  and  powerful  cultures  of  war 
ind  inequity  on  the  other.  The  need  here,  she 
elt,  was  for  dramatic  action  to  change  an 
jnsatisfactory  situation. 

Madhuri  Shah  questioned  how  far  our 
lational  systems  of  education  are  recognis¬ 
ing  needs  for  international  understanding  and 


the  extent  to  which  they  relate  their  state¬ 
ments  of  educational  objectives  to  this  need: 

Everything  will  depend  on  two  consider¬ 
ations: 

(1)  How  effectively  can  educational 
resources  be  mobilised  to  foster  the 
right  kind  of  values  and  attitudes 
needed  for  this  purpose;  and 

(2)  What  contribution  can  education 
make  to: 

(i)  identify  the  major  problems  and 
challenges  facing  the  international 
community; 

(ii)  critically  analyse  them; 

(iii)  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible 
information  about  them;  and 

(iv)  develop,  through  discussion,  project 
participation  and  other  activities, 
problem  solving  abilities  of  .learners 
relevant  to  these  problems  and 
challenges. 

The  main  reason  behind  this  approach 
is  that  by  improving  student  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  and  of  the  means  to 
solve  them,  ground  will  be  prepared  for 
effective  follow-up  action  to  tackle  them. 

. . .  What  are  some  of  the  values  that 
education  ought  to  promote  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  peace? 
Some  that  readily  come  to  mind  are: 
Truthfulness  in  the  sense  of  funda¬ 
mental  consistency  between  what  is 
said  and  what  is  done;  co-operation; 
trust;  open-mindedness  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  to  which  other 
people  can  fit  into  one’s  own  politi¬ 
cal,  cultural  or  economic  framework, 
but  because  they  are  different  and 
have  a  right  to  be  different;  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  resolve  conflicts  as  far  as 
possible  through  negotiation,  con¬ 
sensus  and  moral  pressure. 

From  this  account  of  tasks  for  education 
and  values  to  be  fostered,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of  objectives  for 
national  education  systems  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  international  understanding  and  peace 
as  major  goals.  Such  indeed  are  available 
and  have  been  put  to  good  use  by  national  as 
well  as  international  agencies,  notably 
UNESCO.  However,  as  several  particioants 
pointed  out,  they  still  play  an  insignificant 
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role  in  the  actual  practice  of  many  national 
systems.  The  point  was  made  by  Yasutada 
Takahashj,  who  found  in  Japanese  schools 
only  limited  acceptance  of  the  need  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  inadequate 
recognition  of  what  would  be  entailed  in  pur¬ 
suing  it.  Interestingly,  this  pursuit  could  lead 
to  a  revival  of  traditional  Japanese  cultures: 
What  does  inter-cultural  understanding 
based  upon  cultural  pluralism  mean  to 
Japanese  school  education?  It  seems 
imperative  to  consider  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ideas. 

First,  the  western-culture-centered- 
approach  must  be  modified.  Since  the 
Meiji  Era,  Japan  has  eagerly  imported 
western  cultures,  and  so  have  the 
schools.  This  in  itself  is  not  bad  except 
that  it  has  resulted  in  our  neglecting  the 
cultures  of  other  areas.  Surprisingly,  one 
of  the  neglected  cultures  includes  the 
Japanese  culture  itself.  For  example,  until 
comparatively  recently  Japanese  tradi¬ 
tional  music  and  songs  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  music  education  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  Portraits  of 
composers  on  the  walls  of  the  music 
classrooms  were  those  of  westerners, 
except  for  Rentaro  Takj.  It  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  Japanese  schools  have 
neglected  almost  all  of  the  Asian 
cultures,  their  languages  and  their  ways 
of  life.  It  is  urgent  for  the  schools  to 
change  this  situation.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  our  Asian  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries. 

Second,  cultural  pluralism  asks  us  not 
to  teach  only  about  the  economic,  tech¬ 
nological,  political  and  military  aspects 
of  other  countries  nor  to  differentiate 
between  countries  according  to  these 
aspects.  Instruction  based  only  upon 
these  areas  tends  to  .lead  us  away  from 
our  goals  in  international  education. 

But  not  everything  need  await  the  adop¬ 
tion,  by  national  ministries,  of  needs  analyses 
and  goal  formulations  that  are  manifestly 
centred  on  international  understanding  and 
peace.  As  Hermann  Rohrs  said,  there  is 
scope  for  individual  or  small  group  initiative; 
it  is  possible  for  schools  to  develop  pro¬ 
grammes  around  goals  designed  to  foster 


peace  education.  His  immediate  concern  was 
the  kindergarten,  but  he  moved  on  to  a  wider 
statement  of  aims: 

Peace  education  in  kindergarten  and 
pre-school  thus  must  seek  to  influence 
the  entire  living  environment  of  the 
children.  Suitable  topics  for  working  with 
them  are:  solving  arguments  in  the 
forum  of  the  group;  practising  co¬ 
operative  forms  of  play  behaviour;  what 
is  our  idea  of  peace  and  education?; 
playing  at  war  and  peace;  hunger  and 
poverty  jn  the  world;  violence  in  child¬ 
ren’s  television  programmes;  ojd  and 
sick  persons  jn  the  neighbourhood;  war 
toys;  suggestions  for  peace  toys;  handi¬ 
capped  persons;  conflict  in  the  child’s 
life  and  solving  them. 

The  concept  which  unites  all  of  these 
topics  is  the  attempt  to  Integrate  think¬ 
ing  and  perception,  behaviour  and 
action;  in  this  connection  social  and 
political  issues  should  also  be  given  con¬ 
sideration.  Of  particular  importance  are 
the  meditative  exercises  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing  and  end  of  school  work.  They  have 
the  important  function  of  making  the 
children  aware  of  their  own  behaviour. 

In  view  of  these  general  guidelines,  the 
goals  of  social  and  peace  education  in 
learning  areas  and  behaviour,  which  are 
directly  connected  with  one  another,  are 
the  following:  reflective  practice  of  co¬ 
operative  behaviour  aimed  at  solving 
conflicts  and  aggressions  by  rationally 
discovering  their  causes;  practice  in 
listening  to  others  and  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  in  the  group;  development 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  aimed  at 
caring  about  others,  their  well-being  and 
treating  them  properly;  development  of  a 
sense  of  justice  which  is  aimed  at  help¬ 
ing  others  in  need;  development  of  a 
beginning  awareness  of  the  direct  con¬ 
nections  between  one’s  own  behaviour 
and  actions  on  the  one  hand  and  world 
development  on  the  other  hand. 

The  goals  of  such  a  peace  education 
programme  are  not  limited  to  providing 
a  body  of  knowledge;  they  also  include 
learning  to  practice  tolerance  and  to 
responsibly  solve  conflicts  that  arise  in 
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kindergarten  and  school.  In  spite  of  its 
individual  orientation,  peace  is  an  inter¬ 
personal  and  international  task.  Injus¬ 
tice,  misfortune  and  violence,  wherever 
they  may  occur,  are  threats  to  peace. 
Structural  violence  ...  as  an  element  in¬ 
herent  in  social  forms,  is  a  barrier  to 
peace.  Peace  education  must  contribute 
to  making  individuals  more  aware  of 
these  forms  of  structural  violence,  which 
are  often  difficult  to  recognise  as  such, 
and  help  them  free  themselves  from 
these  social  and  intellectual  bonds. 

The  libera!  philosophy  of  peace  educa¬ 
tion  is  limited  by  respect  for  the  freedom 
of  others,  and  a  sense  of  social  justice 
must  be  shared  by  all.  Revolutionary 
actions  are  not  compatible  with  the  basic 
intentions  of  peace  education;  they  must 
never  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
immature  individuals.  The  goal  of  peace 
education,  which  applies  to  all  phases  of 
life  with  its  increasing  demands  on  the 
individual,  is  personal  and  social 
maturity,  which  assumes  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  this 
process  jn  his  own  life. 

The  important  thing  for  children  is 
‘learning  to  be’,  as  formulated  by  the 
Faure  Commission  sponsored  by 
UNESCO.  But  life  in  modern  society  re¬ 
quires  that  we  learn  to  think  in  inter¬ 
national  terms  from  childhood  on.  The 
process  must  begin  jn  kindergarten,  with 
experiences  of  the  ‘world  problems’  as 
formulated  by  the  Club  of  Rome;  small 
children  must  learn  to  identify  with  these 
problems.  That  is  why  we  have  always 
given  attention  to  this  aspect  in  our 
kindergarten. 

From  the  kindergarten  to  adult  education, 
there  is  a  continuity  of  aims  although,  as 
Mary  Sime  and  others  pointed  out,  this  con¬ 
tinuity  of  aims  has  to  be  translated  into  differ¬ 
entiated  treatment  of  learning  tasks  and 
situations. 

Budd  Hall,  in  his  review  of  adult  education, 
presented  three  roles  to  be  performed.  They 
may  also  be  seen  as  broad  areas  within 
which  specific  objectives  might  be  defined. 
These  are:  empowerment;  sharing  accurate 
information;  the  strengthening  of  abilities  to 


organise  and  mobilise. 

Empowerment  entails  a  recognition,  by 
ordinary  people,  that  change  is  possible. 
Similar  to  Paulo  Freire’s  conscientization 
thesis,  empowerment  goes  beyond  recog¬ 
nition  to  a  process  of  enablement:  enabling 
people  to  assess  their  iife  situations,  gener¬ 
ate  their  own  knowledge,  and  take  some 
measure  of  control  of  thejr  environments. 

The  goal  of  information  sharing  among 
educators  and  the  public  at  lafge  is  important 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  verifying  data  from 
official  and  other  interested  sources,  and 
setting  such  data  against  those  from  dis¬ 
interested  sources.  A  similar  approach  was 
proposed  by  Dr  John  A.  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Section  of  the  W.E.F.,  who  spoke  of 
the  need  for  knowledge  of  forces  and  factors 
causing  environmental  damage  and  means 
to  control  jt,  to  be  widely  disseminated.  The 
environment  essential  to  life,  he  said,  cannot 
be  preserved  except  through  international 
action  and  recognition  of  the  need  for  this 
will  grow  as  more  information  is  shared. 
Madhuri  Shah  echoed  this  sentiment,  with 
reference  to  the  common  man  who,  she  said, 
needs  access  to  information  about  arms  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  possibilities  for  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  third  of  Budd  Hall’s  adult  education 
goals  js  the  strengthening  of  abilities  to 
organise  and  mobilise.  This  relates  to  the 
support  adult  educators  believe  it  desirable 
to  give  to  individuals  and  groups  seeking  to 
achieve  practical  results.  These  range  from 
such  concerns  as  running  meetings  to 
assessing  the  effects  of  economic  processes 
on  work  environments. 

4.  BARRIERS  TO  FORMULATING  AND 

ACHIEVING  OBJECTIVES 

Much  time  at  the  Conference  was  given  to 
defining  and  elaborating  the  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  for  international  understanding  and 
on  proposing  and  discussing  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  for  educators  and  educational  sys¬ 
tems  to  pursue.  These  proposals  and  dis¬ 
cussions  arise  from  a  deeply  felt  conviction 
that  we  are  passing  through  critical  times. 
But  discussion  of  goals  and  objectives  is  not 
enough.  Not  only  in  education,  but  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  serious  and,  as  some  hinted, 
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perhaps  insurmountable  barriers,  prevent  the 
acceptance  and  implementation  of  a  genuine 
commitment  to  peace  and  harmonious 
relations  world-wide.  Practices,  f>eljefs  and 
values  within  education  systems  also  act  as 
barriers.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
how  the  Conference  viewed  obstacles  and 
difficulties  in  economic,  political  and  cultural 
aspects  of  life,  whose  very  existence  both 
posits  the  need  for  renewed  educational 
efforts  and  brings  into  question  their  Ijkely 
success.  However,  in  the  Conference  there 
was  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  barriers  and 
difficulties,  not  to  share  doubts  but  in  order 
to  summon  the  wjlj  and  devise  strategies  to 
meet  them. 

Hermann  Rohrs  was  fully  aware  that  the 
goals  of  peace  education  which  he  and  hjs 
German  colleagues  have  implemented  in 
schools  are  politically  unpopular  and  likely 
to  be  resisted  or  downgraded: 

Without  a  doubt  we  are  dealing  here 
with  one  of  the  most  important  political 
and  educational  tasks  of  a  modern 
democracy.  We  must  nevertheless  face 
the  danger  that  in  times  of  political  and 
economic  crisis  these  goals  may  be 
regarded  as  being  only  of  secondary 
importance  and  thus  ignored.  There  is 
much  resistance  to  peace  education  in 
its  fields  of  action,  especially  in  the 
school.  But  the  fact  that  school  as  a 
social  institution  is  particularly  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  various  forms  of  ‘structural 
violence’  and  can  offer  much  resistance 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  peace  edu¬ 
cation  should  not  lead  us  to  lose  heart 
and  give  up  these  important  goals. 

Peace  education,  he  said,  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  precisely  where  it  meets  with  resist¬ 
ance.  Its  exponents  are  unable  to  insist  on 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  ‘must  go  into  action  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  society’.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  gaining  conviction  and 
support  for  peace  goals  and  objectives,  and 
for  the  assumptions  and  declarations  that 
conflicts  can  be  solved  without  violence.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  barriers  of  indifference 
and  resistance  call  out  educational  values  — 
both  rationality  and  practical  acumen: 
Scientific  planning  and  supervision  are 


indispensable.  This  is  why  peace  edu¬ 
cation  requires  a  firm  theoretical 
foundation  backed  by  scientific  research. 
This  has  the  job  of  introducing  peace 
education  and  determining  the  extent 
to  which  the  capability  and  willingness 
to  practice  peace  can  be  actively  influ¬ 
enced.  Theory  and  practice  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  one  another;  both  of  them  are 
motivated  by  the  hope  that  our  work  is 
serving  humanity  by  helping  it  to  achieve 
a  happier  and  more  fulfilling  existence  in 
this  world. 

The  barriers  identified  by  Hermann  Rohrs 
are  commonly  encountered  and  lie  deeply 
embedded  in  social  structures  and  prevail¬ 
ing  attitudes  in  all  sectors  of  most  if  not  all 
societies.  Some  participants  spoke  of 
barriers  specific  to  their  own  societies  and 
reflecting  explicit  educational  policy  or 
countervailing  influences  such  as  examin¬ 
ations.  Noting  that,  in  Japan,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  official  or  formal  purpose  of 
education  for  international  understanding 
has  been  to  foster  global  citizenship  and  to 
train  young  people  to  become  peaceful  citi¬ 
zens,  Yasutada  Takahashj  wryly  commented 
that  intention  does  not  mean  accomplish¬ 
ment.  One  barrier,  he  said,  is  the  intense 
pressure  in  schools  to  prepare  high  school 
students  for  the  competitive  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  for  colleges  and  universities.  This 
has  led  schools  ‘to  press  students  to  mem¬ 
orize  fragmented  information  about  inter¬ 
national  organisations  and  so-called  major 
countries’. 

The  harmful  effect  of  examinations  has 
been,  of  course,  a  recurring  theme  through¬ 
out  the  whole  history  of  the  Fellowship.  At 
this  Conference,  several  participants  argued 
that  examinations  continue  to  interfere  with 
—  or  at  any  rate  fail  to  foster  —  international 
mindedness.  Dr  Tsuyoshi  Nishikata,  of  Aikoku 
Gakuen  Junior  College,  gave  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  widespread  popularity  of  the 
Juku  school  of  study.  The  Juku  is  a  private 
institution  and,  although  there  are  several 
different  types,  the  most  prevalent  by  far  is 
the  coaching  college,  which  exists  to  help 
students  prepare  for  examinations.  It  seems 
while  the  Juku  is  not  inherently  a  barrier  to 
the  kind  of  broadening  of  the  curriculum  and 
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enlargement  of  interests  called  for  by  the 
goals  of  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  and  peace,  jn  practice  its  focus  is 
on  meeting  existing  syllabus  requirements, 
and  on  commanding  parents’  and  students’ 
financial  and  intellectual  resources  —  and 
their  free  time  —  jn  such  a  way  that  their 
wider  concerns  are  effectively  deflected. 

Two  members  of  the  English  New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  were  sharply  critical  of  the 
effect  of  examinations  in  cramping  and  dis¬ 
torting  wider  education  goals.  Elizabeth 
Adams  said: 

The  processes  of  education  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  children,  young  people  and 
adults  alike  are  commonly  so  dominated 
by  the  requirements  of  assessment  and 
certification  as  to  cause  humanising 
aims  to  be  lost  sight  of .  .  .  What  cannot 
readily  be  examined  is  unlikely  to  be 
worked  at  seriously  in  any  programme  or 
course  of  education.  The  time  of  both 
students  and  teachers  is  devoted  to 
measurable  skills  and  examinable  bodies 
of  knowledge. 

Although  the  system  may  meet  the 
needs  of  some  students,  the  evidence  is 
that  few  adults  feel  that  their  education 
was  valid  and  criticism  among  young 
people  takes  various  forms.  JVIany  boys 
and  girls  acquiesce  and  learn  to  assimi¬ 
late  knowledge,  seeing  that  as  the 
means  whereby  they  can  please  their 
parents  and  take  their  proper  place  in 
society.  Others  reject  their  schooling 
and  are  in  turn  spurned  by  their  teachers. 
John  Stephenson,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
English  New  Education  Fellowship,  drew 
attention  to  several  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
public  examinations  (secondary  school)  cur¬ 
rent  in  British  educational  circles:  their  con¬ 
trol  and  operation  from  outside  the  schools; 
their  neglect  of  a  very  substantial  minority  of 
students;  their  emphasis  on  limited  factual 
recall  and  numerical  manipulation;  their 
competitiveness.  The  examinations  are  not  an 
incidental  part  of  education,  they  tend  to 
dominate. 

The  problem  is  that  these  knowledge- 
based,  memory-dependent  syllabuses 
dominate  the  whole  of  the  curriculum  for 
13  to  16-year-olds.  This  is  understand¬ 


able  because  no  other  measure  of 
school  status  exists.  Teachers  see  their 
success  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  get 
their  pupijs  through  these  exams  and  all 
their  energies  are  concentrated  on  this 
purpose.  Employers,  parents  and  pupils 
all  get  caught  up  in  the  system  because 
no  alternative  exists  . .  .  The  system  is 
wasteful  and  harmful  to  both  the  40%  of 
students  largely  excluded  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  60%  who  are  .included. 

[Other  U.K.  studies  have  recently  reported 
on  the  minor  place  given  to  international 
relations,  world  affairs,  war  and  peace  in 
public  examination  syllabuses:  Ed.] 
Examinations  were  not  the  only  barriers 
within  education  that  operate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inhibit  achievement  of  the  goals  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  international  understanding  and 
peace.  Returning  to  Yasutada  Takahashi’s 
appraisal,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  exam¬ 
inations  that  creates  difficulties  as  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  govern  curricula,  teaching  and 
hence  requirements  for  study:  The  teaching 
of  the  policies  of  governments  |n  foreign 
affairs  and  economic  issues  has  dominated 
the  curriculum’.  Why?  Because,  it  seems, 
Japan  has  seen  her  interest  being  furthered 
through  study  of  other  countries’  political, 
economic  and  technological  significance  — 
not  their  cultures.  As  already  noted,  such  an 
approach  has  withjn-country  implications  and 
there  is  a  danger  that  so-called  ‘under¬ 
developed’  sub-cultures  will  be  submerged, 
and  that  the  richer  aspects  of  life  —  such  as 
traditional  arts  —  will  be  neglected. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  proponents  of  education  for 
international  understanding  and  peace  must 
guard  against.  Some  arise  from  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  possible  side-effects  of  unskilful  teach¬ 
ing.  As  Mr  John  H.  Chambers  of  the  Tas¬ 
manian  College  of  Advanced  Education  said, 
‘We  may  at  times  be  teaching  dogma,  when 
we  believe  that  we  are  teaching  understand¬ 
ing’.  He  also  queried  whether  educators  are 
themselves  sufficiently  knowledgeable  about 
how  to  develop  world  understanding  in  child¬ 
ren,  and  wondered  whether  in  our  national 
approaches  to  world  understanding  we  fol¬ 
low  consistent  approaches. 

Other  difficulties  relating  to  projects  car- 
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rjed  out  by  international  teams  of  educators 
were  noted  by  Helen  Connell.  Describing  the 
Pacific  Circle,  an  international  consortium 
established  under  auspices  of  the  Organis¬ 
ation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  she  referred  to  the  margjnality  of 
international  education  goals  within  national 
education  agencies: 

International  activities  within  national 
organisations  appear  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  slightly  marginal  to  the  organis¬ 
ation’s  mainstream.  Especially  in  times 
of  economic  hardship,  they  will  come 
under  close  scrutiny,  and  must  be  able 
to  justify  their  continuation  through 
their  achievements. 

Additional  difficulties  arise  in  attempting  to 
keep  up  momentum: 

Sustaining  participation  over  a  period  of 
years  iis  more  difficult  than  arranging 
one-off  or  periodic  activities.  A  relatively 
wide  ranging  program  of  mixed  activities 
emerged  and  was  sustained  by  the  Con¬ 
sortium —  through  the  willingness  of 
participants  to  be  flexible,  pragmatic 
and  —  to  some  extent  —  opportunistic, 
in  program  design  and  development. 

Nor  is  large-scale  participation  readily 
achieved.  Reaching  and  involving  schools 
directly  is  difficult: 

It  was  much  easier  to  engage  a  small 
group  or  elite  of  administrative  and  uni¬ 
versity  personnel  in  international  con¬ 
sortium  work  than  it  was  to  engage  the 
mass  audience  of  school  people. 
School  people  involved  were  relatively 
few  in  number,  and  decentralisation  of 
educational  administration  in  several  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  meant  that  involve¬ 
ment  and  take-up  of  ideas  was  quite 
limited  for  schools  in  relation  to  the 
whole  national  system,  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  Consortium’s  work.  The 
issue  of  making  outcomes  more  widely 
accessible  was  flagged  for  focus  during 
the  second  phase. 

Since  the  work  in  this  project  presupposed 
—  as  does  much  education  for  international 
understanding  and  peace  —  interdisciplinary 
approaches,  a  severe  difficulty  arises.  Both 
the  general  approach  (thematic,  inter¬ 
disciplinary)  and  content  and  aims  fall  out¬ 


side  the  educational  mainstream. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  major  barriers  to 
achieving  the  altruistic  and  forward-reaching 
goals  of  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  and  peace  were  seen  to  lie  deep 
within  the  social,  economic,  political  and 
cultural  strata  of  nation  states.  Educators  face 
a  daunting  prospect  in  proposing  changes 
that,  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  schools,  must 
bring  into  question  long  embedded  beliefs, 
values  and  practices. 

As  Priscila  S.  Manalong  observed: 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  international 
understanding  and  peace  are  the  gross 
inequalities  and  injustice  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  prevailing  global  culture  of 
war.  That  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  should  seek  international 
understanding  and  peace  through  educa¬ 
tion  is  acceptable  in  principle.  Whether 
it  can  be  implemented  effectively  is  a 
different  question  altogether. 

For  developing  countries  like  the 
Philippines  in  particular,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  teach  peace  as  a  passive 
acceptance  of  the  international  status 
quo.  Full  understanding  of  the  real  state 
of  global  affairs  is  more  likely  to  arouse 
unpeaceful  feelings  and  attitudes.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  step  is  to  transmit  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts,  however  grim  and 
unfavourable  to  peace.  Education  is 
engaged  only  in  the  politics  of  truth. 

The  Conference  could  not  be  accused  of 
dodging  the  challenge  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  education  as,  jn  some  sense,  an 
oppositional  or  a  reconstructionist  force  in 
contemporary  culture.  Thus,  the  barriers  that 
were  suggested  as  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment 
of  human  needs  include  a  wide  spectrum  ol 
social  disorders  as  well  as  educational  policy 
and  practice  in  many  —  if  not  all  —  countries. 
Madhuri  Shah  spoke  of  the  magnitude  ol 
tasks,  the  difficulty  of  gaining  support  for 
rather  vague  and  complex  values,  and  the 
small  visible  impact  of  earlier  endeavours  — 
such  as  the  Associated  Schools  Project  ol 
Unesco. 

Lack  of  funds,  scarcity  of  materials,  heav> 
work-loads,  lack  of  professional  collaboration 
back-up  and  support  —  and  the  absence  01 
evaluation  data  that  might  help  to  dissemin 
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ate  success  were  all  cited.  Yet  they  are  but 
some  of  the  educational  difficulties  .innovators 
normally  expect  to  confront. 

Add  to  these  ‘normal’  difficulties  the 
colossal  scale  of  the  international  arms  race, 
growing  economic  disparities,  the  break¬ 
downs  in  .international  order  against  which 
bodies  like  the  United  Nations  seem  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Are  these  not  evidence  of  the  futility  of 
educational  endeavours  for  international 
understanding  and  peace?  Given  the  Fellow¬ 
ship’s  long  and  distinguished  history  of 
proclaiming,  exploring,  practising  and  evalu¬ 
ating  forward-looking  educational  reforms,  it 


would  be  surprising  had  the  Conference 
accepted  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  it  did  not. 
True,  less  time  —  and  paper — was  consumed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
strategies,  procedures  and  methods  available 
to  us  than  with  the  topics  this  first  report  has 
dealt  with.  However,  in  the  second  Confer¬ 
ence  report,  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Era, 
we  shall  see  what  practical  proposals  and 
examples  were  advanced  to  balance  the 
optimistic,  futuristic  aims  statements  and  the 
gloomier  assessment  of  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  barriers. 


W.E.F.  Seoul  Conference: 
3.  Conference  Statement 


This  statement  was  agreed  at  the  Conference 
and  issued  as  a  stimulus  to  further  thought 
and  action  |n  national  sections.  Copies  have 
been  sent  by  W.E.F.  headquarters  to  all 
Ambassadors  at  UNESCO  with  the  request 
that  they  transmit  it  to  their  respective 
national  ministries  of  education. 


Worldwide  changes  in  educational  policies 
and  content  have  been  proposed  by  partjci- 
nants  from  more  than  20  countries  meeting 
n  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  31st  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  the  World  Education 
fellowship. 

The  World  Education  Fellowship  is  an 
nternational  organisation  of  educators  and 
nembers  of  the  public  organised  through 
national  sections.  It  promotes  a  wider  pro- 
essional  and  public  understanding  of  child- 
en’s  needs  as  well  as  improvements  in  edu¬ 
cational  practice.  Founded  in  1921,  the 
ty.E.F.  is  voluntary  and  non-partisan  and 
mjoys  the  status  of  a  UNESCO  Non¬ 
governmental  Organisation. 

The  strengthening  of  harmonious  and 
ceaceful  international  relations  and  the 
Jevelopment  of  the  world  community  have 
leen  amongst  the  Fellowship’s  primary  ob¬ 
serves  since  its  inception.  These  objectives 


are  pursued  by  seeking  improvements  .in  edu¬ 
cational  policies  and  school  practice.  The 
Fellowship  believes  that  the  all-round  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  individual  child  is  imperilled  by 
grave  problems  between  and  within  nation 
states  in  the  international  community.  At  the 
Seoul  conference,  participants  reviewed  edu¬ 
cational  priorities,  together  with  many 
examples  of  school  projects  to  extend  and 
develop  Internationa]  understanding,  against 
the  background  of  the  growing  social,  econ¬ 
omic  and  cultural  difficulties  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  tensions  worldwide. 

Solving  problems  of  international  order  and 
relationships  between  nations  js  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  many  agencies  and  organisations. 
Particular  responsibilities  fall  on  teachers 
arid  on  schools  and  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  attitudes  and  values  of  every 
community  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
experience  of  schooling.  Through  schooling, 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  world  affairs  ought  to  be  securely 
laid.  Yet,  even  in  the  educationally  most 
advanced  countries  schools  generally  give 
relatively  little  attention  to  the  issues  and 
problems  facing  the  global  community. 
National  systems  of  education  commonly 
promote  the  concerns  and  interests  of  that 
nation  without  relating  them  to  the  wider 
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international  community. 

Preoccupation  with  domestic  concerns 
tends  to  create  difficulties  in  the  process  of 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and  peace 
amongst  nations.  Nations  ought  to  foster  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  commitment  to 
truth  in  school  curricula  and  materials. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  to  co-operation 
and  peaceful  endeavours,  especially  for  the 
sake  of  harmonious  future  relations  among 
the  nation  states  and  the  diverse  cultures  of 
the  world.  The  goal  of  peace  ought  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  positive  terms  of  nations  enjoying 
their  legitimate  rights  and  freedoms  and  col- 
laboration  .in  constructive  endeavours. 

Renewed  efforts  are  required  if  progress 
toward  international  understanding  and 
peace  is  to  be  made  through  education. 
Several  aspects  require  attention: 

1.  Active  appreciation  of  the  values  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  other  peoples  ought  to  be  a  major 
stated  goal  of  all  school  systems. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated,  in  preservice  and  inservice 
courses,  to  foster  a  global  outlook  in  the 
children  and  young  people  .in  their  charge. 

3.  The  effects  of  the  larger  problems  facing 
the  world  cannot  be  escaped  by  schools 
but  if  the  schools  are  to  deal  with  them 
adequately,  changes  in  texts  and  other 
teaching  materials  will  be  needed.  No 
nation  should  attempt  through  school  cur¬ 
ricula  and  instructional  materials  to 
glorify  its  past  expansionism  and  militar¬ 
ism  but  instead  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
nation  to  make  positive  use  of  critical 
assessments,  both  from  its  own  members 
and  the  international  community,  of  the 
contents  and  the  methods  of  its  teaching 
on  all  aspects  of  international  relations. 

4.  The  processes  of  learning  are  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  content.  Changes  in  content 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  experience  and 
activities  of  children  and  youth  and  of 
critical  analysis  and  other  processes  of 
reasoning  and  reflection. 

5.  In  the  organisation  and  assessment  of 
student  learning  in  the  area  of  education 
for  international  understanding  and 


peace,  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
given  to  programmes  of  individual  and 
independent  learning  including  assess¬ 
ment  at  school  and  classroom  levels. 

6.  Parental  and  public  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  for  international 
understanding  and  peace  has  to  be  built 
up  systematically. 

7.  Education  is  a  lifelong  process.  Beyond 
what  js  taught  in  schools,  there  is  need 
for  programmes  of  continuing  education 
to  strengthen  international  understanding 
and  peace. 

8.  Educational  systems  have  in  the  past 
favoured  particular  groups.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  in  all  the  above  categories  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of 
girls  and  women,  minority  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  groups. 

Changes  along  the  above  lines  are  essen¬ 
tial  at  all  levels  from  classroom  and  local 
community  to  national  educational  and  social 
policymaking.  Such  changes  will  cost  money 
but  need  not  be  vastly  expensive.  Unless  this 
challenge  is  faced  resolutely,  the  generations 
we  are  now  educating  will  be  unable  to  make 
effective  contributions  to  solving  such 
dangerous  world  problems  as:  the  escalating 
arms  race,  destructive  economic  com¬ 
petition,  gross  inequalities  and  inequities 
between  peoples,  rapid  exhaustion  and  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  world’s  resources,  and  the  reck¬ 
less  destruction  of  indigenous  cultures  and 
the  world’s  cultural  heritage. 

The  World  Education  Fellowship  urges 
governments,  community  leaders  and  aca¬ 
demic,  business  and  labour  interests  to  give 
positive  support  and  encouragement  to  those 
responsible  for  the  education  of  children  anc 
young  people  to  promote  education  foi 
international  understanding  and  peace.  The 
Fellowship  is  sending  this  statement  tc 
national  education  ministries  throughout  the 
world.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  inviting  all  ol 
its  national  sections  and  other  jnterestec 
parties  to  take  steps  within  their  own  coun 
tries  to  gain  publicity  and  support  for  this 
statement  and  to  establish  programmes  o 
action  within  their  own  educational  insti 
tutions. 
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Around  the  World 


JAPAN  SECTION 

Twice  a  year,  the  Japanese  Section  pub¬ 
lishes  New  World  of  Education’,  which 
means  that  we  would  like  to  create  a  new 
world  through  education.  The  Journal  has 
about  80  pages  and  is  financially  assisted  by 
UNESCO.  Our  Section  has  300  members  con¬ 
sisting  of  university  and  college  professors, 
senior  and  junior  secondary  school  teachers, 
primary  and  kindergarten  teachers,  social 
workers,  housewives  and  others.  The  annual 
research  meeting  is  held  jn  autumn,  usually 
inviting  a  foreign  professor  as  a  lecturer. 

There  are  two  strands  in  the  activities  of 
the  Section,  both  important  and,  we  believe, 
intimately  related.  The  first  is  to  follow 
through  the  spirit  of  the  New  Education 
Movement  —  to  improve  present  education 
through  introducing  new  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  such  as  ‘open  education’,  ‘team  teach¬ 
ing’  and  so  on.  We  have  sometimes  discussed 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘New  Education’  — 
some  say  that  ‘New’  means  ‘Real’.  In  Japan¬ 
ese  letters,  the  pronunciation  of  ‘New’  and 
‘Real’  is  the  same. 

The  second  strand  of  our  activities  is  to 
promote  global  education  —  how  to  foster  in 
pupils  the  spirit  of  international  understand¬ 
ing,  how  to  educate  pupils  who  return  home 
from  foreign  countries  and  so  on.  In  this 
Field  there  have  been  some  reports  of  good 
results  from  members. 

As  this  indicates,  our  membership  is 
diverse,  making  our  activities,  we  think,  quite 
different  from  those  of  academic  societies. 
A/e  believe  that  connecting  theory  and  prac- 
:ice  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  field 
Df  education.  This  must  be  one  of  the  aims 
Df  our  Section. 

J.S.  SECTION  —  Extracts  from  Report  of 
1982  Annual  Meeting 

3hyllis  Boyson  reported  on  the  success  of  the 
/Vestern  Connecticut  Literacy  Week  Celebra- 
ion  in  February  1982.  Over  three  hundred 
children  and  adults  attended  a  cross-cultural 
urogram,  The  Story  of  The  Crow  Boy’,  at  the 


Danbury  Public  Library,  which  she  co¬ 
ordinated.  It  was  jointly  sponsored  by  W.E.F. 
and  Literacy  Volunteers,  and  the  attendance 
was  so  great  that  jt  was  necessary  to  give 
two  performances  of  this  ‘literacy  through 
literature’  program. 

Marion  Brown,  W.E.F.  liaison  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  explained  that  plans  are 
now  being  made  for  ‘The  International  Year 
for  Youth’  jn  1985.  She  also  reported  that 
the  UN  officials  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
co-operation  they  receive  from  W.E.F.  as  a 
Non-Governmental  Organisation  (NGO), 
which  is  the  status  that  has  been  accorded 
us.  Marion  offered  to  provide  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  UN  activities  to  any  W.E.F. 
members  who  wish  to  contact  her,  and  she 
can  also  arrange  for  them  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

According  to  information  received  from  Ed 
Klugman,  the  Boston  Chapter  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  weekly  discussions  on  altern¬ 
ative  technology,  small  group  processes,  and 
global  concerns,  attended  by  about  twenty- 
five  people. 

Richard  Pfau  reported  for  the  Connecticut 
Chapter  that  1982  programs  have  included 
an  International  Holiday  Festival,  a  Nepal 
Dinner,  and  an  evening  of  New  England  Con¬ 
tra  Dancing.  The  previous  fail  Mohammad 
Hossein  Fereshteh  gave  a  beautiful  program 
on  ‘Education  in  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran’  and  in  April  Richard  Davis  presented  an 
evening  on  The  Zarma  People  of  Niger’. 

Ruth  Grady  and  Bill  Toto  informed  the 
group  about  the  newest  W.E.F.  chapter  in  the 
U.S.  Section,  the  Long  Island  Chapter,  which 
organised  a  special  panel  discussion  on  Tax 
Rebates  for  Parents  Whose  Children  Attend 
Private  Schools’  and  ‘Issues  in  Providing 
Special  Education’. 

Nat  Washton  spoke  about  activities  of  the 
New  York  Chapter,  such  as  a  program  given 
by  Sam  Everett  on  his  experiences  in  India,  a 
talk  by  Susan  Reed  on  the  New  Committee  on 
the  Use  of  Outer  Space,  and  a  program  about 
‘Creativity  and  International  Education’  by 
Dr  John  Litstone. 
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Book  Reviews 


A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WORLD 
by  W.  F.  Connell 

Canberra,  Australia:  Curriculum  Development 
Centre,  1980.  478pp. 

(Jointly  published  by  Teachers’  College 
Press,  N.Y.,  and  distributed  In  U.K. 
by  Harper  &  Row) 

This  book  sets  out  to  chart  the  changes  in 
education  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  during  the  present  century.  To  under¬ 
take  such  a  task  requires  from  its  author  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  historical 
and  comparative  fields  as  well  as  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  major  disciplines  of 
education.  Professor  Connell  has  accepted 
thjs  challenge  and  the  result  is  an  excellent 
and  most  readable  work.  It  is  divided  into 
three  broad  sections:  the  educational 
awakening,  1900-16;  educational  aspiration, 
1916-45  and  educational  reconstruction, 
1945-75.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  an  in¬ 
formative  introduction. 

Although  there  are  cultural,  ideological, 
political  and  economic  differences  between 
nations,  school  education  is  a  key  feature  in 
all  of  them.  Not  only  does  it  provide  the  pupils 
with  skills  and  knowledge  for  interpreting 
their  society  but  plays  an  important  part  in 
transforming  that  society.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  rise  of  progressive  education  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  educational 
practices  and  ideas  lagged  behind  rapid 
social  and  scientific  changes  which  were 
taking  place.  Much  of  the  curriculum  was 
irrelevant  to  the  pupils’  needs:  there  was 
more  stress  on  intellectual  performance 
than,  for  example,  preparation  for  living  in  a 
democratic  society  or  learning  to  use  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge. 

Teaching  methods  were  usually  inflexible 
and  pupil/teacher  relations  were  stunted. 
Professor  Connell  riahtly  draws  attention  to 
the  enlightening  influence  of  an  English  ex- 
Insoector,  Edmond  Holmes,  whose  book 
What  Is  and  What  Miaht  Be,  published  in 
1911,  condemned  the  ‘mechanical  obedience’ 


of  pupils  resulting  from  this  system,  which 
stifled  their  spontaneity  and  natural  impulses 
instead  of  encouraging  self-realisation. 

Progressive  ideas  needed  to  be  matched 
with  appropriate  methods  and  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  In  the  United  States,  before  the 
First  World  War,  Dewey  was  a  key  figure  in 
innovative  education  which  emphasized  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  providing  experience 
of  self-government  and  community  living.  But 
as  the  book  makes  clear,  the  progressive 
education  movement  was  not  confined  to  a 
few  ‘great  names’  and  there  js  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  pioneers  such  as 
Francis  Parker  and  Marietta  Johnson,  whose 
schools  operated  in  the  Dewey  an  tradition. 

In  Europe,  a  rather  different  pattern 
emerged:  much  depended  on  the  social  cli¬ 
mate  of  individual  countries.  A  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  English  progressive  schools 
was  that  they  were  largely  restricted  to  boys’ 
country  boarding  schools.  Cecil  Reddie 
founded  Abbotsholme  in  1889,  to  be  followed 
by  Bedales,  under  the  headship  of  J.  H.  Bad- 
ley,  four  years  later.  They  differed  from  the 
traditional  public  schools  in  emphasizing  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  competition  and  in 
providing  a  curriculum  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  scientific  age  in  place  of  a 
classical  curriculum.  Internationa)  links  were 
forged  with  similar  schools  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  and  gave  the  move¬ 
ment  a  powerful  impetus  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War.  Such  schools  were 
naturally  confined  to  the  children  of  middle 
or  upper  class  parents  and  were  in  stark  con-; 
trast  to  the  Case  dei  Bambini,  set  up  in  a 
slum  improvement  project  in  Rome  and  direc¬ 
ted  by  Maria  Montessori  from  1907.  Her  work 
with  younger  children  —  the  promotion  of 
‘auto  education’  —  was  widely  disseminated, 
with  courses  for  both  teachers  and  parents 
given  in  many  cities  round  the  world.  If 
Montessorian  methods  were  unduly  restrict¬ 
ing,  nevertheless  the  spreading  of  the  notion 
of  freedom  for  the  child  in  a  prepared  envir-i 
onment  assisted  the  growth  of  progressive 
education.  Only  ip  Germany  was  there  the 
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idea)  combination  of  an  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  with  enlightened  ideas  who  coujd 
reform  the  public  education  system.  Georg 
Kerschenstejner,  Director  of  Education  for 
Munich  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  able 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  municipality’s 
elementary  and  continuation  schools,  dem¬ 
onstrating  how  education  for  effective  com¬ 
munity  living  could  go  hand-in-hand  with 
vocational  preparation. 

The  First  World  War  had  a  shattering  effect 
on  the  morale  of  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  as  wejl  as  on  their  belief  in  progress. 
Subsequent  declarations  by  governments  of 
the  need  for  international  understanding,  as 
exemplified  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
furthered  the  cause  of  progressivists.  The 
ground  had  already  been  prepared  just 
before  the  war  when  a  group  of  reformist 
educators  held  a  conference  in  England  on 
New  Ideals  in  Education  with  the  aims  of 
establishing  an  international  fellowship  of 
progressively-minded  educators.  This  was  to 
become,  after  the  war,  the  New  (later  World) 
Education  Fellowship.  A  further  boost  was 
given  to  the  movement  when,  in  1919,  a 
group  of  American  progressivists  established 
:he  Progressive  Education  Association,  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  notion  of  schooling  as  a  co¬ 
operative  venture. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the 
oook  for  this  reviewer  is  Chapter  10,  which 
describes  the  principal  advances  made  in 
orogressive  education  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  America  took  the  leadership,  with 
such  experiments  as  the  Dalton  and  Winnet- 
ca  Plans,  Harold  Rugg’s  curriculum  for  social 
’elevance  and  W.  H.  Kilpatrick’s  populariz¬ 
ation  of  the  project  method.  The  economic 
depression  in  the  United  States  was  a  partial 
Setback:  an  opportunity  was  missed  when 
he  part  to  be  played  by  the  school  in  work- 
ng  for  social  reconstruction  was  not  defined, 
pother  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  educational  psychology  to 
j>ur  knowledge  of  children.  Some  of  the  fin d- 
ngs  from  the  areas  explored,  especially 
hose  of  educational  measurement  and  the 
ise  of  statistical  method  in  research,  did  not 
idvance  the  cause  of  the  progressives.  Of 
ireater  value  was  the  growth  of  the  Child 
>tudy  movement.  In  England,  Susan  Isaacs 


investigation  of  the  intellectual  and  social 
growth  of  young  children  was  paralleled  by 
that  of  Charlotte  Buhler  jn  Vienna:  both 
showed  the  importance  of  play  and  social 
education  for  young  children.  It  was  at  this 
time  too  that  Piaget  began  his  investigations 
into  children’s  reasoning,  language,  moral 
judgment  and  conception  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  an  easy  time  for  progres¬ 
sive  educators  and  those  looking  to  a 
democratization  of  education.  They  were 
opposed  by  a  largely  conservative  teaching 
profession,  inert  public  educational  authori¬ 
ties  and  educators  who  found  practical, 
theoretical  and  sometimes  religious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  new  ideas. 

Many  new  factors  have  influenced  the 
mould  of  education  since  the  Second  World 
War,  especially  the  alignments  of  super¬ 
powers,  the  recognition  of  the  third  world 
bloc  and  the  establishment  of  international 
educational  agencies  such  as  UNESCO. 
Elitist  secondary  school  patterns  in  Western 
Europe  have  been  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  comprehensive  system  and  there  has 
been  a  world-wide  upsurge  of  interest  in  cur¬ 
riculum  innovation  designed  to  equip  pupils 
to  deal  with  the  world  of  change.  Progressive 
education,  as  a  distinct  movement,  declined 
in  the  1950s.  However,  as  Professor  Connell 
comments,  ‘It  is  a  measure  of  the  progres¬ 
sives’  impact  and  relevance  that  the  essence 
of  their  ideas  was  absorbed  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  educational  activity,  and  continued 
to  enlighten  the  next  generation’.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  the  purpose  of  education  is 
coming  under  increasing  questioning  by  gov¬ 
ernments,  it  is  useful  to  turn  for  inspiration 
to  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the  progressives. 

For  all  who  are  interested  or  are  involved 
in  teaching,  either  at  school  or  post-school 
level,  this  book  presents  a  fascinating  and 
thought-provoking  picture  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  in  this  century. 

PETER  GORDON 
Professor  of  Education 

University  of  London  Institute  of  Education. 
Joint  author,  with  Denis  Lawton,  of  Curricu¬ 
lum  Change  In  the  Nineteenth  and  Twenti¬ 
eth  Centuries.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1978. 
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TEACHER  LEARNING 

By  Gwyneth  Dow  (editor),  with  Rory  Barnes, 
Rod  Foster,  Noel  Gough,  Bill  Hannan, 

Doug  White. 

London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1982. 

185pp. 

The  editor  of  this  book,  and  her  five  contribu¬ 
tors,  have  a  common  educational  background 
in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  they  share  an  interest  in  school-based 
curriculum  development,  and  many  of  them 
served  on  an  influential  advisory  committee 
set  up  in  1966  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  advise  on  curriculum  inno¬ 
vation  in  Victoria. 

It  would  appear  that  service  on  this  body 
was  a  valuable  experience  in  curriculum 
building.  It  offered  teachers  (a)ong  with 
parents  and  other  professional  members)  the 
chance  to  take  a  Jess  centralised  view  of  the 
curriculum.  It  exposed  to  the  critical  scrutiny 
of  diverse  interests  the  various  dilemmas  and 
ambiguities  of  curriculum  design  and  imp¬ 
lementation.  Its  members  must  have  been  a 
perceptive  bunch:  for  instance,  they 
tumbled  to  the  weaknesses  of  centrally 
directed,  technocratic  models  of  curriculum 
change  and,  instead,  plumped  for  school- 
based  innovation.  Gwyneth  Dow,  in  her 
introduction,  reports  that  ‘pilot  schools  were 
established  before  packaged  courses  or 
resource  centres’. 

One  upshot  of  these  debates  was  that  ‘the 
principle  of  school-based  decision  making 
has  remained  as  explicit  policy  in  Victoria’. 
Another  is  this  book,  which  plainly  draws  on 
this  experience  to  consider  salient  issues  in 
curriculum  change.  The  focus,  however, 
stays  sharp  on  what  goes  on  in  schools  and 
classrooms:  the  book’s  central  concern  ‘.is 
with  learning  —  pupils’  learning  and  teach¬ 
ers’  learning  —  in  schools’. 

Books  with  half  a  dozen  contributors  pose 
an  editorial  problem.  A  freewheeling  style 
means  a  book  without  unity,  while  too  tight  a 
rein  can  straitjacket  the  authors  and  give  a 
dull  edge  to  the  writing.  This  book  hangs 
together  well:  partly  because  its  writers  have 
worked  together  and  argued  together,  but 
mainly  because  its  common  message  is 
strong  yet  flexible  enough  to  allow  variety 
and  idosyncrasy  within  a  set  of  shared 


understandings. 

In  this  regard,  the  writers  adopt  an 
approach  which  reflects  the  way  they  tackle 
curriculum  problems.  It  is  a  valuable 
approach,  worth  setting  down:  There  are  no 
quick  routes  to  proper  learning  because 
learning  is  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge 
and  an  understanding  of  oneself  as  part  of  a 
particular  culture  . . .  Learning  is  achieved  by 
reflective  action  . . .  Jt  is  stunted  by  a  sense 
of  uselessness  and  powerlessness  as  well  as 
by  an  undue  love  of  power; . . .  the  theories 
that  best  inform  it  defy  the  exactess  of 
explanatory  scientific  theories’. 

Your  reviewer  finds  this  an  agreeable 
stance,  not  least  because  it  has  much  in 
common  with  J.  J.  Schwab’s  approach  to  cur¬ 
riculum  building.  Indeed,  Noel  Gough’s  useful 
chapter  ‘Curriculum  development:  a  practical 
view’  acknowledges  this  debt,  and  considers 
specific  examples  of  Schwab’s  deliberative 
approach  in  school  settings.  The  same  res¬ 
pect  for  reality  emerges  from  the  chapter  by 
Rory  Barnes  and  Gwyneth  Dow  on  topic- 
centred  teaching;  schools  embarking  on 
whole  curriculum  planning  should  find  this 
of  real  help.  Bill  Hannan  tackles  the  modish 
topic  of  the  multicultural  school,  and  reminds 
some  of  us  that  Australia  has  considerable 
experience  in  confronting  these  issues.  His 
forthright  style  (‘the  issue  is  a  gob-stopper’) 
permits  him  to  tackle  sensitive  matters  with 
an  honest  directness.  He  considers  a  number 
of  approaches,  plumping  for  ‘English,  demo¬ 
cratically  studied  and  taught’  as  ‘the  common 
element  of  a  multicultural  language  pro¬ 
gramme’.  A  further  ajm  is  to  have  pupils  ‘liter¬ 
ate  in  both  English  and  their  home  language 
as  soon  as  possible’.  He  believes  schools  can 
change  attitudes,  and  must  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  their  wider  community.  Some  might 
find  his  views  too  ethnocentric,  but  all  will 
recognise  a  stimulating  analysis  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  other  chapters,  Rod  Foster  considers 
the  extent  to  which  pupil  behaviour  reflects 
differing  school  milieux,  and  looks  sharply  al 
the  inadequacies  of  behaviourism.  Gwyneth 
Dow  spells  out  the  dangers  of  polarising 
curriculum  discussion,  and  emphasises  the 
need  to  consider  alternatives  and  the  cons¬ 
tructive  interplay  of  opposites  by  applying 
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the  pre-Confucian  notion  of  Yin  and  Yang  to 
pedagogic  uncertainties.  All  this  .is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Doug  White’s  contribution  on  core 
curriculum  is  less  sure-footed,  too  readily 
associating  the  idea  with  political  issues  and 
centra]  control,  so  that  the  educational  case 
goes  by  default.  But  he  is  perceptive  on  the 
difficulties  of  constructing  cultural  maps,  and 
on  the  dangers  of  elevating  the  notion  of  the 
community  school  into  a  consuming  doctrine. 

The  book  will  be  worthwhile  reading  for 
teachers  and  students.  A  device  which  links 
all  the  chapters  is  to  postulate  a  mythical 
young  teacher,  whose  problems  are  aired 
and  analysed  as  the  book  proceeds.  In  some 
places  this  works  better  than  others,  and  at 
times  the  device  can  be  irritating.  But  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  anchoring  theory  in  a 
eractical  context.  And  although  this  context 
s  fictional,  it  is  clear  the  authors  know  at 
irst  hand  about  real  schools.  Thjs  is  a  lively 
and  stimulating  book  which  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  curriculum 
Droblems. 

MAURICE  HOLT 

College  of  St  Mark  and  St  John,  Plymouth,  UK. 

Education  consultant  and  author  of  Evaluating 

the  Evaluators.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

1981. 

rHE  ELMHIRSTS  OF  DARTINGTON 
By  Michael  Young 

.ondon:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1982. 

\mong  the  many  splendid  photographs  in 
iis  book  there  is  one  of  Dartington’s  found¬ 
ers,  Leonard  and  Dorothy  Elmhirst,  seated  by 
hemselves  in  the  shade  on  Foundation  Day 
966.  They  are  watching  a  distant  Plymouth 
toya.l  Marine  Band  playing  its  music  in  the 
un,  while  further  in  the  distance  are  groups 
>f  indistinguishable  Dartington  pupils  and 
ome  elegant  buildings.  As  you  look  over  the 
houlders  of  the  Elmhirsts,  you  realise  that 
ie  display  is  for  their  benefit,  that  like 
lonarchs,  or  perhaps  feudal  chieftains,  they 
re  holding  court.  Michael  Young  shows  in 
i is  fascinating  book  that  Dartington,  which 
egan  Its  life  almost  as  a  new  ‘state’  .in 
evon,  provided  a  setting  in  which  the  Elm- 
irsts  could  play  out  their  Utopian  (and  in 
lost  ways  gentle  and  beneficial)  dreams. 

Michael  Young,  a  product  of  the  school 
nd  the  larger  Dartington  community,  has 


struck  a  successful  balance.  The  book  gains 
from  the  insight  and  affectionate  understand¬ 
ing  of  an  ‘insider’;  at  the  same  time  he  js 
usually  able  to  be  a  detached  observer,  to 
penetrate  the  formidable  Dartington  fagade 
and  to  lay  bare  some  of  its  confused 
assumptions,  some  of  its  conflicts  and 
together  with  .its  successes,  some  of  its  dis¬ 
appointments  and  failures.  He  convinces  a 
reader  of  the  Elmhirsts’  idealism  and  dedi¬ 
cation  the  more  surely,  because  he  is  not 
afraid  to  show  how  their  abid.ing  belief  in 
democracy  was  at  odds  with  their  unself¬ 
conscious  assumption  of  the  Ijfe-styje  of 
feudal  lord  and  lady. 

Young  establishes  the  main  characters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  Leonard  Elmhirst 
was  the  son  of  a  country  curate  who  had  a 
Cambridge  degree,  an  obsession  with  shoot¬ 
ing,  a  love  of  rural  England,  and  a  devout, 
dutiful  and  browbeaten  wife.  As  befits  a 
product  of  Dartington,  Young’s  description  of 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
country  life  is  moving  and  evocative  — 
especially  of  the  period  which  saw  Leonard’s 
father  leave  the  Church  and  take  possession 
of  his  small  family  estate.  Elmhirst  had  a  con¬ 
ventional  upbringing  —  an  unsatisfactory 
preparatory  boarding  school,  Repton,  for  the 
obligatory  floggings,  Cambridge  and  Trinity, 
and  a  gradual  drifting  away  from  religious 
belief  and  the  Church  for  which,  like  his 
father  before  him,  he  seemed  destined.  Then 
followed  India  with  the  YMCA  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  manage 
the  family  estate,  Cornell  and  the  study  of 
agriculture. 

In  America  he  met  Dorothy  Straight,  a 
widow  with  three  children,  and  the  active, 
strongminded  daughter  of  the  powerful  poli¬ 
tician  and  businessman,  William  Collins 
Whitney.  Her  family  background  left  her  with 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  access  to  power 
and  a  personal  knowledge  of  Presidents  was 
hers  almost  of  right.  Of  course,  the  sins  of 
parents  ought  not  to  be  visited  upon  the 
children,  and  Dorothy  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  ruthless  ways  of  her  father.  But  it  has  to 
be  said  that  she  accepted  one  tangible  result 
of  those  sins,  a  large  family  fortune,  with 
remarkable  equanimity.  However,  she  did 
have  that  nice  sense  of  public  service  which 
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descends  upon  some  millionaires  and  leads 
them  to  spend  on  causes  (judged  by  them  to 
be  good)  sufficient  of  their  fortune  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  — while  they  retain 
enough  financial  flexibility  to  ensure  that  the 
family  fortune  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 
After  a  tentative  courtship,  during  which 
Leonard  spent  some  time  working  with  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  Leonard  and  Dorothy  mar¬ 
ried.  Young  describes  Dorothy’s  early  life,  her 
first  marriage  and  Leonard’s  courtship  with 
sensitivity,  honesty  and  warmth,  though 
without  evoking  the  same  aura  of  rueful 
affection  which  surrounds  his  description  of 
Leonard’s  boyhood  and  youth. 

In  1925,  the  year  of  their  marriage,  the  Elm- 
hirsts  came  to  England  to  embark  on  the 
experiment  that  became  Partington.  Michael 
Young  was  a  part  of  it,  since  1942  as  a  Trus¬ 
tee  but  first  as  a  pupil.  For  a  time  his  grand¬ 
father  in  Australia  paid  for  his  education  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  become  a  fruit- 
farmer —  the  meritocracy  might  never  have 
arisen,  if  that  grandfather’s  hopes  had  been 
fulfilled.  Perhaps  because  Young  is  confident 
of  Partington’s  essentia!  soundness  he  is 
able  to  paint  a  revealing  portrait.  He  takes 
the  reader  inside  Partington  and  provides  an 
understanding  of  its  (fittingly  medieval) 
family  atmosphere,  its  personalities,  its 
ideals  and  unthought-through  plans,  its  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  often  suspicious  relationship 
with  the  local  community,  its  dilettantism 
and  its  professionalism.  More  clearly  than 
anyone  has  before,  he  shows  the  breadth  of 
the  Elmhirsts’  ambitions,  their  hopes  for  edu¬ 
cation,  art,  and  the  renewal  of  agriculture, 
Dartington’s  farms,  orchard  and  cider  press, 
its  sawmills  and  textile  mills,  its  carpentry 
shop  and  building  department.  He  neither 
hides  nor  becomes  obsessed  with  its  failures, 
he  is  neither  coy  nor  aggressive  about  its 
achievements. 

Their  school  is  probably  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Elmhirsts’  experiment  for 
readers  of  this  journal.  Young  handles  it 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  a  reader  to  come 
to  conclusions  different  from  his,  while  using 
the  evidence  he  provides.  However  honest 
and  courageous  people  like  Curry  began  by 
being,  however  enterprising  and  reassuring 
the  Childs  were,  however  democratic  and 
dedicated  you  judge  the  Elmhirsts  to  have 
been,  it  is  hard  to  ignore  the  fact  that 


Dorothy’s  money  was  able  to  make  Darting- 
ton  into  a  privileged  enclave  into  which 
(while  they  neglected  their  own  children)  the 
Elmhirsts  welcomed  young  Russells,  Huxleys, 
Freuds  (grandsons  of  Sigmund),  Ben  Nichol¬ 
son,  Barbara  Hepworth,  Victor  Gollancz, 
Jacob  Epstein  and  many  more  —  including 
Michael  Young.  In  an  atmosphere  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  artistic  freedom,  some  indulgence 
and  some  self-deception,  such  unconven¬ 
tional  children  could  shake  off  unhappy 
memories  of  prep  school  and  prepare  for  the 
success  that  later  life  would  bring  them.  For 
all  its  good  intentions,  for  all  the  idealism 
that  went  into  its  making,  for  all  the  good 
that  it  undoubtedly  did  for  the  pupils  who 
attended  it,  it  is  hard  to  regard  Dartington  as 
a  particularly  significant  educational  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was,  of  course,  an  experiment  but  it 
was  one  of  many  such  schools  at  that  time, 
and  what  distinguished  jt  from  the  other 
schools  struggling  to  give  expression  to  pro¬ 
gressive  ideals  was  not  greater  bravery,  or  a 
more  rigorous  intellectual  life,  or  a  more 
complete  scorn  for  convention,  or  a  more 
imaginative  pedagogical  flair :  it  was 
Dorothy’s  money. 

If  there  is  one  defect  in  Young’s  account, 
it  is  his  failure  to  locate  more  precisely  the 
school’s  educational  philosophy,  though  per 
haps  that  is  too  pretentious  a  description  foi 
the  haphazardly  eclectic  set  of  ideas  which 
the  Elmhirsts  espoused.  Young  does  identify 
Partington  with  the  progressive  movement 
though,  like  the  Elmhirsts,  he  fails  to  subjec 
Dartington’s  version  to  a  rigorous  intellectua 
scrutiny.  Had  he  done  this,  he  might  have 
realized  that  the  Elmhirsts  were  more  thar 
usually  conspicuous  among  contemporary 
progressives  by  their  failure  to  analyse  theii 
ideas  and  practices  closely.  ‘For  us  it  is 
vital’,  the  Elmhirsts  said,  ‘that  education  be 
conceived  of  as  life,  and  not  merely  as  e 
preparation  for  life’.  Of  course,  as  Young  wel 
knows,  there  were  many  others  saying  this  a 
the  same  time,  and  others  still  who  had  saic 
it  much  earlier  —  though  it  is  no  less  gnomic 
and  unsatisfactory  an  utterance  because 
many  throats  have  given  expression  to  it.  It  i; 
not  to  diminish  the  Elmhirsts’  achievement! 
at  Partington  to  stress  that  one  of  them,  the 
school,  was  a  particularly  well-favoured  (bu 
not  particularly  coherent)  expression  of  the 
progressive  movement  which  in  other  lesj 


protected  environments  was  being  worked 
)ut  with  more  rigor  and  originality. 

It  is  significant  that  Leonard  and  Dorothy 
)egan  the  search  for  a  site  for  their  English 
experiment  by  going  to  the  country’s 
swankiest’  (the  word  is  Young’s)  estate 
igent.  They  benefitted  greatly  from  that 
choice  —  and  never  fully  recovered  from  it. 
^s  Michael  Young  makes  clear  in  this  honest 
md  excellent  book,  Dartington  was  a 


Utopian  Utopia:  it  could  afford  its  idealism 
and  so  did  not  have  that  edge  or  urgency 
which  nagging  social  and  financial  pressures 
gave  to  other  progressives  such  as  A.  S. 
Neill. 

R.  J.  w.  SELLECK 
Professor  of  Education 
Monash  University,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Author  of  English  Primary  Education  and 
the  Progressives.  London:  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul,  1972. 
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